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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

412.  D.  S.  Armentrout,  “John  Howard  Winslow  Rhys,  Professor  of  New  Testament,  1953-1983,” 
Saint  Luke’s  Journal  of  Theology  [Sewanee,  TN]  26  (4,  ’83)  279-283. 

Rhys  taught  NT  at  the  University  of  the  South  School  of  Theology,  in  Sewanee,  from  1953  to 
1983.  The  article  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications. —  D.J.H. 

413.  E.  Baasland,  “‘Det  grundkristelige’.  Olaf  Moes  profil  som  teologisk  laerer”  [“The  Basic 
Christian.”  Olaf  Moe’s  Profile  as  a  Theological  Teacher],  TidsTeolKirk  54  (2-3,  ’83)  135-148. 

O.  E.  Moe  (1876-1963)  was  docent  in  NT  theology  at  the  University  of  Oslo  (1906-16)  and  then 
lecturer  and  later  professor  of  NT  at  the  Menighetsfakultet  (1916-53,  and  periodically  until  1962). 
Through  an  impressive  number  of  books  and  articles,  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  exegetes 
in  the  Nordic  countries.  But  only  his  doctoral  thesis,  Paulus  und  die  evangelische  Geschichte 
(1912),  and  his  studies  on  Paul  (The  Apostle  Paul,  2  vols.;  1950,  1954)  became  known  to  an  inter¬ 
national  readership.  He  held  that  theology  must  remain  close  to  the  Christian  parish  and  its 
tradition,  and  must  build  on  the  believers’  sense  of  faith.  From  this  conviction  he  developed  what 
he  called  a  method  of  theological  revelation,  with  emphasis  on  the  living  word  (inspiration  through 
the  Holy  Spirit),  the  Creed,  and  the  living  faith  of  the  parish,  which  he  saw  as  prerequisites  for 
anyone  wishing  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  He  believed  that  Christian  faith  is  independent  of 
the  results  of  historical-critical  research.  The  essence  of  his  theology  can  be  expressed  in  his  con¬ 
cept  of  “the  basic  Christian,”  which  was  an  important  motivation  for  his  historical-exegetical  work 
and  his  ecumenical  commitment.  His  prominence  derived  from  his  exegetical  research  (especially 
his  commentaries),  his  presentation  of  Christology,  and  his  pioneering  attempt  to  understand  the 
NT  within  the  framework  of  the  life  and  cult  of  the  early  church.  According  to  Moe,  exegetical 
research  and  faith  must  coincide  and  form  a  unity. —  K.R. 

414.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Wellhausen  on  the  New  Testament,”  Semeia  25  (’82)  89-110. 

All  of  J.  Wellhausen’s  main  works  on  the  NT  appeared  between  1903  and  1914.  They  dealt  with 
the  Aramaic  background  and  text  of  the  Gospels,  source  analysis,  historical  criticism  of  the 
Gospels,  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  Wellhausen’s  NT  studies  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  foundations  of  theological  liberalism,  and  served  as  a  presupposition 
for  the  work  of  R.  Bultmann  and  other  scholars.  His  most  important  contribution  may  have  been 
his  insistence  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  King  of  the  Jews  provided  the  main  clue  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

415.  J.  Delorme,  “Jean  Duplacy  exegete,”  Bulletin  des  Facultes  Catholiques  de  Lyon  [Lyon]  107 
(69,  ’83)  17-23. 

The  exegetical  works  of  the  late  Professor  Duplacy  (1916-83)  were  characterized  by  interest  in 
large  issues  and  concern  for  the  criteria  of  Christian  existence.  His  NT  exegetical  contributions 
are  discussed  under  three  headings:  the  service  of  the  word  of  God,  toward  a  phenomenology  of 
faith,  and  Gospel  studies.  They  witness  to  Duplacy ’s  passion  for  the  true.  [The  same  issue  contains 
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a  homily  delivered  at  Duplacy’s  funeral  by  N.  Leneuf  (pp.  5-7),  a  memorial  note  by  A.  Houssiau 
(pp.  8-10),  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  by  R.  Etaix  (pp.  25-30).  C.-B.  Amphoux’s 
appreciation  of  Duplacy  as  a  NT  textual  critic  (pp.  11-15)  is  abstracted  in  §  28-436.] — D.J.H. 

416.  P.  Perkins,  “Meeting  the  New  Testament,”  Commonweal  [New  York]  111  (2,  ’84)  50-52. 

Four  recently  published  introductions  to  the  NT  are  described  and  compared:  R.  F.  Collins, 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1983);  N.  Perrin  and  D.  C.  Duling,  The  New  Testament:  An 
Introduction  (1982);  H.  C.  Kee,  Understanding  the  New  Testament  (1983);  and  H.  Koester, 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1982).  The  methods  of' these  introductions  are  diverse.  The 
authors  show  how  the  archaeological  and  historical  base  of  NT  scholarship  is  expanding.  They 
also  invite  critical  reflection  about  the  significance  of  “the  missing  Jesus”  and  about  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  and  theological  questions  with  those  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. —  D.J.H. 

417.  J.  Swetnam,  “Italian  Catholics  and  the  Bible,”  BibToday  21  (5,  ’83)  295-298. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  Bible  has  marked  Catholic  life  in  Italy  since  Vatican  II.  In  addition 
to  national  biblical  movements,  there  have  been  numerous  local  initiatives  for  Bible  study. 
Precisely  because  the  Italian  biblical  movement  is  alive  and  well,  it  offers  some  challenges  to  the 
church  for  the  future. —  D.J.H. 

418.  M.  Synnes,  “Daniel  Andreas  Fr0vig.  Pa  sporet  av  Jesu  messianske  selvbevissthet”  [On  the 
Trail  of  Jesus’  Messianic  Self-Consciousness],  TidsTeolKirk  54  (2-3,  ’83)  161-172. 

D.  A.  Frdvig  (1870-1954),  lecturer  and  then  professor  of  NT  at  the  Menighetsfakultet  in  Oslo 
from  1918  to  1946,  participated  actively  in  the  ongoing  church  controversy  against  the  proponents 
of  liberal  theology.  His  views  were  solidly  based  on  his  NT  research,  and  his  professional  output 
as  a  NT  exegete  commands  respect.  He  served  on  the  editorial  board  of  Tidsskrift  for  Teologi  og 
Kirke  from  1930  to  1946.  In  1908  he  published  a  broadly  based  study  on  faith  and  historical 
research,  which  he  later  developed  in  three  closely  connected  contributions  to  the  question  of 
Jesus’  messianic  self-understanding.  His  thematic  interest  evolved  around  Jesus’  understanding  of 
his  calling  and  mission;  the  question  of  source  criticism  (in  dialogue  with  R.  Bultmann);  and  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  and  the  titles  of  Jesus,  especially  Son  and  Lord  (in  dialogue  with  W.  Bousset). 
Fr0vig  held  that  there  was  conformity  between  Jesus’  messianic  self-understanding  and  the  com¬ 
munity’s  faith  in  the  risen  Jesus  as  kyrios.  His  commentaries  on  Mt  (1934),  Acts  (1944),  and 
Galatians  (1950)  reveal  the  rich  fruits  of  a  life  of  research  and  teaching. —  K.R. 


Interpretation 

419.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “Die  pendulum  swaai  terug — enkele  opmerkinge  oor  metodes  van 
Skrifinterpretasie”  [The  Pendulum  Swings  Back — Some  Remarks  on  Methods  of  Scripture 
Interpretation],  SkrifKerk  4  (2,  ’83)  3-15. 

As  part  of  a  constant  movement  between  action  and  reaction,  a  reorientation  is  taking  place  in 
several  areas  of  NT  research,  especially  in  NT  hermeneutics.  The  swing  away  from  historical  to 
structural  methods  resulted  in  a  mainly  text-immanent  approach.  But  now  a  swing  back  is 
noticeable,  with  questions  of  (extratextual)  context,  sociopolitical  setting,  and  pragmatics  return¬ 
ing  on  a  different  level.  We  are  witnessing  the  development  of  a  multidimensional  approach  that 
holds  much  promise  for  the  future. —  B.C.L. 
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420.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  “Parallels:  Use,  Misuse  and  Limitations,”  EvangQuart  55  (4,  ’83) 
193-210. 

The  first  step  in  using  parallels  for  purposes  of  biblical  interpretation  consists  in  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  a  genealogical  relationship  and  spelling  out  the  precise  nature  of  this  relationship. 
The  second  step  is  to  assess  the  significance  of  the  parallel  for  our  understanding  of  the  matter 
under  consideration.  These  principles  are  illustrated  by  examining  two  divergent  approaches  to  the 
NT  concept  of  apostolos:  W.  Schmithals’s  suggestion  of  a  gnostic  origin,  and  K.  H.  Rengstorfs 
attempt  to  ground  the  apostolate  in  the  Jewish  institution  of  the  saliah. — D.J.H. 


421.  O.  C.  Edwards,  “Sociology  as  a  Tool  for  Interpreting  the  New  Testament,”  AnglTheolRev 
65  (4,  ’83)  431448. 

The  article  considers  seven  recent  books  exemplifying  the  sociological  approach  to  the  NT  by 
J.  G.  Gager,  G.  Theissen,  B.  Holmberg,  H.  C.  Kee,  A.  J.  Malherbe,  R.  F.  Hock,  and  J.  H.  Elliott. 
Sociological  interpretation  can  produce  fresh  insights  into  the  NT,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
behavior  of  the  early  Christians.  But  the  method  is  still  new,  and  in  the  future  it  must  be  used 
with  even  greater  sophistication. —  D.J.H. 


422.  D.  Farkasfalvy,  “The  case  for  spiritual  exegesis,”  IntCathRev/Communio  10  (4,  ’83) 
332-350. 

Unless  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  new  biblical  hermeneutics,  modern  biblical  study  runs 
the  risk  of  fading  into  irrelevance  or  becoming  the  exclusive  property  of  linguists,  philologists, 
historians,  and  archaeologists.  Spiritual  exegesis  fully  accepts  biblical  science,  sees  the  biblical 
text  as  an  expression  of  faith,  places  the  text  in  the  context  of  salvation  history,  relates  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  community  to  that  of  the  individual,  and  views  the  process  of  interiorization  as 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  exegesis. —  D.J.H. 


423.  J.  S.  Feinberg,  “Truth,  Meaning  and  Inerrancy  in  Contemporary  Evangelical  Thought,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (1,  ’83)  17-30. 

The  hermeneutical  diversity  within  contemporary  evangelicalism  is  illustrated  by  focusing  on 
three  major  issues:  (1)  the  commitment  to  (or  lack  of  it)  and  understanding  of  literal  hermeneutics, 
(2)  the  debate  between  dispensational  and  nondispensational  theologies  on  the  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  OT,  and  (3)  the  debate  over  biblical  inerrancy. —  D.J.H. 


424.  L.  O.  Gjesing,  “Den  material istiske  eksegese  og  hermeneutikken.  Hermeneutiske  overve- 
jelser  i  tilknytning  til  Fernando  Belos  materialistiske  Markuslaesning”  [Materialist  Exegesis 
and  Hermeneutics.  Hermeneutical  Considerations  in  Connection  with  Fernando  Belo’s 
Materialist  Reading  of  Mk],  DanskTeoITids  43  (2,  ’80)  81-112. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  reviews  the  classical  tradition  of  materialist  thought.  East  European 
scholarship  on  the  early  church,  and  contributions  from  Western  Europe  during  the  past  decade. 
Then  it  offers  an  extensive  presentation  of  F.  Belo’s  Lecture  matericiliste  de  Vevangile  de  Marc 
(1974).  The  second  part  evaluates  materialist  hermeneutics  with  respect  to  the  historical-critical 
method  and  contemporary  hermeneutical  theories  (e.g.  those  of  H.-G.  Gadamer).  After  examining 
Belo’s  three  levels  of  interpretation  (details,  narrative,  present  reading),  it  summarizes  his  basic 
hermeneutical  principle:  The  true  reading  (interpretation)  of  the  praxis  of  Jesus  is  only  possible 
against  the  background  of  a  conversion,  a  break  with  social  codes  in  a  subversive  praxis,  a  praxis 
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that  is  radically  Communist.  Belo’s  reading  is  based  on  the  praxis  of  left-wing  groups  in  southern 
Europe  and  of  liberation  movements  in  the  Third  World.  The  further  development  of  materialist 
exegesis  and  hermeneutics  in  the  coming  years  will  be  decisive  for  its  future  in  the  secularized 
parts  of  the  world: — K.R. 


425.  K.  Haacker,  “Die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Erneuerung  des  Verhaltnisses 
zwischen  Christen  und  Juden,”  TheolBeitr  14  (4-5,  '83)  188-201. 

The  Reformation  was  inclined  to  see  Judaism  and  Catholicism  in  the  same  negative  colors,  and 
the  Enlightenment  regarded  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Since  Hegel  and  Kierkegaard,  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  viewed  as  antithetical.  All  this 
has  resulted  in  an  anti-Jewish  bias  in  the  exegesis  of  what  is  after  all  a  Jewish-Christian  work, 
the  NT.  The  article  suggests  that  John’s  “Jews”  were  in  fact  Judeans,  that  the  Jewish  mission  was 
not  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Gentile  mission,  and  that  the  “Judaism”  castigated  by  Paul  was  the 
Zealotism  of  his  own  past.  It  also  raises  the  problem  of  the  Holocaust  of  forty  years  ago:  Are  we 
to  apply  hermeneutics  here? — G.H. 


426.  G.  Hallback,  “Teksten  mellem  betydning  og  virkelighed.  Om  forholdet  mellem  strukturel 
analyse  og  historisk  kritik”  [The  Text  between  Meaning  and  Reality.  On  the  Relationship  be¬ 
tween  Structural  Analysis  and  Historical  Criticism],  DanskTeolTids  43  (4,  ’80)  251-270. 

Theology  must  acquire  knowledge  of  and  take  issue  with  modern  structural  and  text-analytical 
methods  and  theories  (such  as  structuralism,  semiology,  text  linguistics,  and  semiotics)  in  order 
to  sustain  an  informed  dialogue  with  the  hermeneutical  sciences.  The  three  principal  issues 
regarding  which  historical  criticism  and  structural  analysis  diverge  are  the  temporal  perspective 
(diachronic  versus  synchronic),  the  text’s  dependence  on  context,  and  the  reference  of  the  text  (the 
relationship  between  text  and  reality).  Rather  than  replacing  historical  criticism,  structural 
analysis  complements  it,  with  the  aim  of  uncovering  the  multifaceted  meanings  of  complex  texts. 
A  pluriformity  of  methodological  approaches  can  only  serve  to  make  the  text  more  understandable 
on  various  levels  and  in  various  contexts,  revealing  an  abundance  of  meaning  for  today. —  K.R. 


427.  W.  R.  Herzog,  “Interpretation  as  Discovery  and  Creation:  Sociological  Dimensions  of 
Biblical  Hermeneutics,”  American  Baptist  Quarterly  [Rochester,  NY]  2  (2,  ’83)  105-118. 

The  modern  hermeneutical  debate  has  demonstrated  that  no  interpreter  is  neutral  and  that  a  text 
is  not  a  simple  object  that  yields  a  single  meaning.  Rather,  interpretation  appears  as  a  movement 
into  the  horizon  of  the  text  (discovery)  so  that  one  can  re-present  its  meaning  out  of  the  in¬ 
terpenetration  of  one’s  own  horizon  with  that  of  the  text  (creation).  Interpreters  have  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  nonultimate,  relative,  and  incomplete  answers  they  provide.  Nevertheless,  they  can 
speak  with  authority  because  their  own  horizons  have  interpenetrated  and  been  fused  with  the 
horizon  of  the  “word  of  God”  in  the  text.— D.J.H. 


428.  A.  F.  Johnson,  “The  Historical-Critical  Method:  Egyptian  Gold  or  Pagan  Precipice?” 

JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (1,  ’83)  3-15. 

Given  a  more  precise  understanding  of  the  origins  of  the  historical-critical  method  together  with 
a  rejection  of  its  negative  features,  it  is  possible  both  for  those  who  use  historical-critical  methods 
under  the  critique  of  an  inerrant  Scripture  and  for  those  who  do  not  to  work  mutually,  critically, 
and  tolerantly  in  the  same  scholarly  fraternity  for  the  edification  of  the  church. —  D.J.H. 
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429.  M.  Kassel,  “Biblische  Urbilder — Begegnung  mit  vergessenen  Menschheitserfahrungen  in 
der  Bibel,”  BibKirch  38  (3,  '83)  105-112. 

After  explaining  Peter’s  vision  in  Acts  10:9-16  in  terms  of  Freud’s  psychoanalytic  concepts  and 
Jung’s  theory  of  archetypes,  the  article  discusses  the  depth-psychological  approach  to  biblical 
interpretation  with  reference  to  its  presuppositions,  goals,  and  practice  (using  Mk  8:27-33  for 
illustration).  This  approach  can  open  up  areas  of  biblical  reality,  reveal  a  commonality  of  life-  and 
faith-experiences,  and  win  back  biblical  reality  as  a  living  force  for  people  today.  [The  same  issue 
(pp.  119-120)  contains  a  bibliography  on  depth  psychology  as  a  method  of  biblical  interpre¬ 
tation.] —  D.J.H. 

430.  B.  J.  Malina,  “Why  Interpret  the  Bible  with  the  Social  Sciences,”  American  Baptist 
Quarterly  [Rochester,  NY]  2  (2,  ’83)  119-133. 

Any  proper  use  of  the  Bible  as  text  must  take  seriously  the  social  system  embedded  in  the  text 
so  that  the  author’s  meanings  can  be  communicated.  The  primary  concern  should  be  the  people 
in  the  Bible  and  the  first  receivers  of  the  biblical  texts.  Adequate  social-science  approaches  to  the 
Bible  should  be  cross-cultural,  historical,  focused  on  the  geographical  and  social  world  depicted 
in  the  text  and  inhabited  by  its  original  audience,  and  open  to  validation  and  testing. —  D.J.H. 

431.  R  Marcel,  “L’autorite  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RexRef  34  (3,  ’83)  138-151. 

The  authority  of  the  NT  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ  (see  Jn  8:58;  17:1 1-12).  Christ’s  total  communion 
with  the  Father  gives  authority  to  his  words.  The  authority  of  Paul  and  the  other  NT  writers  is 
rooted  in  Christ’s  divine  authority  and  the  Holy  Spirit. —  D.J.H. 

432.  K.  Rahner,  “Die  Heilige  Schrift — Buch  Gottes  und  Buch  der  Menschen,”  StimmZeit  202 
(1,  ’84)  35^4. 

After  observations  on  the  place  of  the  human  person  in  the  universe  and  on  God's  decisive 
encounter  with  the  cosmos  in  Christ,  this  article  considers  Holy  Scripture  as  constitutive  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  divine  word  and  human  word,  and  as  a  book.  Holy  Scripture  must  be  called 
God’s  book,  for  through  God  it  documents  God  as  eternal  life  for  us. —  D.J.H. 

433.  J.  M.  Reese,  “Pitfalls  of  Proof-Texting,”  BibTheolBull  13  (4,  ’83)  121-123. 

“Proof-texting”  means  pulling  an  authoritative  text  (or  word)  out  of  its  original  context  to  impose 
on  it  a  meaning  that  advances  the  interpreter’s  own  thesis.  This  practice  ignores  factors  that  con¬ 
stitute  writing  as  a  communicative  act  and  runs  counter  to  the  semiotic  makeup  of  the  NT. —  D.J.H. 

434.  D.  M.  Scholer,  “Unseasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics:  Reflections 
of  a  New  Testament  Exegete,”  American  Baptist  Quarterly  [Rochester,  NY]  2  (2,  ’83) 
134-141. 

Biblical  interpretation  begins  with  ascertaining  the  meaning  (referent,  sense,  intention)  of  the 
texts.  It  also  involves  applying  the  texts  to  the  full  range  of  concerns  in  church  life  and  theology. 
Finally,  it  entails  obedience  and  discipleship.  All  three  tasks  are  critical  and  should  never  be 
subverted . —  D.  J.  H . 

435.  J.  Zmijewski,  “Schriftauslegung — ein  Problem  zwischen  den  Konfessionen?  Geschichtliche, 
hermeneutische  und  theologische  Erwagungen  eines  katholischen  Neutestamentlers  zur 
okumenischen  Zusammenarbeit  in  der  Bibel wissenschaft,”  Catholica  37  (3,  ’83)  216-257. 

German-speaking  Protestant  and  Catholic  exegetes  now  collaborate  on  conferences,  Bible 
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translations,  and  commentary  series.  Their  common  use  of  the  historical-critical  method  is  the 
result  of  long  discussions  and  often  bitter  struggles  within  each  camp.  The  idea  of  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  and  its  implications  for  the  historical-critical  method  still  pose  a  common  problem. 
Whether  the  exegetes  will  find  a  common  solution  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  their  willingness 
to  face  together  three  key  issues:  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition,  the  significance  of  the 
church  and  its  magisterium,  and  the  canon. —  D.J.H. 


Textual  Criticism 

436.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “Jean  Duplacy,  un  maitre  de  la  critique  textuelle,”  Bulletin  des  Facultes 
Catholiques  de  Lyon  [Lyon]  107  (69,  ’83)  11-15. 

The  late  J.  Duplacy ’s  work  as  a  NT  textual  critic  [see  §  28-415]  was  profound,  innovative,  and 
fruitful.  The  article  describes  his  wide  learning,  contribution  to  the  assembling  of  textual 
documentation,  and  methodological  principles. —  D.J.H. 

437.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  International  Project  to  Establish  a  Critical  Apparatus  to  Luke’s  Gospel,” 
NTStud  29  (4,  ’83)  531-538. 

The  first  volume  on  Lk  in  the  International  Greek  New  Testament  Project  is  going  through  the 
press,  and  the  second  volume  will  be  ready  in  the  foreseeable  future.  After  tracing  the  history  of 
the  project,  the  article  discusses  the  general  principles  of  this  edition,  the  practical  limitations 
encountered  in  presenting  the  textual  evidence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  material. —  D.J.H. 

438.  W.  L.  Petersen,  “Romanos  and  the  Diatessaron:  Readings  and  Method,”  NTStud  29  (4,  ’83) 
484-507. 

Romanos  the  “melodist”  (ca.  A.D.  485-555)  was  acquainted  not  only  with  Syriac  NT  textual 
traditions  but  also  with  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephrem,  including  Ephrem’s  commentary  on  the 
Diatessaron.  To  be  considered  Diatessaronic,  a  reading  should  be  found  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  branches  of  the  Diatessaronic  tradition,  should  not  be  found  in  non-Diatessaronic  texts 
(from  which  the  Diatessaronic  witnesses  could  have  acquired  it),  and  should  appear  in  sources 
of  the  same  genre,  i.e.  harmonized  Lives  of  Jesus.  Using  these  three  criteria,  it  is  possible  to  find 
three  Diatessaronic  readings  in  Romanos’  works:  carrying  the  cross  “upon  one’s  shoulders” 
(Mt  16:24  parr.);  “fulfilling  the  Law”  (Mt  8:4  parr.);  and  the  substitution  of  hoi  nekroi  for  polla 
somata  ton  kekoimemenon  hagion,  and  the  idea  that  the  dead  rose  at  the  time  of  Jesus’  death  on 
the  cross  (Mt  27:52-53).  The  last  two  readings  appear  to  antedate  the  Greek  canonical  texts. — 
D.J.H. 

439.  J.  R.  Royse,  “The  Treatment  of  Scribal  Leaps  in  Metzger’s  Textual  Commentary NTStud  29 
(4,  ’83)  539-551. 

B.  M.  Metzger’s  Textual  Commentary  on  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1971)  tends  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  omission  by  scribal  leaps  arising  from  homoeoarcton  or  homoeoteleuton,  to 
underestimate  the  likelihood  of  omission  by  such  leaps  having  occurred,  and  even  to  allude  to  such 
omissions  in  an  inadequate  or  incorrect  manner.  These  weaknesses  in  the  treatment  of  scribal  leaps 
reflect  the  broader  feature  of  deference  to  the  Sinaiticus-Vaticanus  textual  line,  and  also  the  United 
Bible  Societies  editors’  failure  to  guard  against  unclarity  and  inconcinnity  in  the  appeals  to  scribal 
practices  in  general. —  D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  28-564,  573,  577  —  578. 
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440.  T.  Badenhorst,  “Die  groot  woord  van  die  geregtigheid  van  God  (The  big  word  of  God’s 
righteousness),”  Scriptura  8  (’83)  1-20. 

After  discussing  the  forensic,  historical,  and  faith  aspects  of  righteousness  and  its  relation  to  the 
Torah,  the  article  argues  that  the  genitive  in  dikaiosyne  tou  theou  should  be  understood  as  a 
genitive  of  relation  rather  than  as  an  objective  or  subjective  genitive.  Insofar  as  righteousness  rests 
on  God’s  initiative,  it  is  a  gift  transcending  individual  existence.  Insofar  as  it  is  realized  in  faith, 
it  acquires  an  individual  dimension,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  is  incorporated  into  the 
encompassing  field  of  God’s  righteousness. —  D.J.H. 

441.  J.  L.  Boyer,  “Other  Conditional  Elements  in  New  Testament  Greek,”  GraceTheolJourn  4 
(2,  ’83)  173-188. 

Some  conditional  elements  that  do  not  constitute  complete  conditional  sentences  or  that  present 
some  irregularity  or  peculiarity  of  form  or  meaning  are  considered  under  the  following  headings: 
mixed  conditions,  irregularities  in  the  conditional  articles,  elliptical  conditional  sentences,  in¬ 
definite  relative  and  temporal  clauses,  implied  conditions,  and  concessive  sentences. —  D.J.H. 

442.  R.  Heiligenthal,  “Werke  der  Barmherzigkeit  oder  Almosen?  Zur  Bedeutung  von 
eleemosyne NovTest  25  (4,  ’83)  289-301. 

Tob  4:5-16  indicates  that  eleemosyne  was  not  a  technical  term  for  almsgiving  but  rather  a  com¬ 
prehensive  term  for  works  of  mercy  (including  almsgiving).  Certain  Hellenistic-Jewish  writings 
illustrate  the  assimilation  of  the  pagan  Greek  idea  of  virtuous  activity  ( ergon  kalon/agathon )  to 
eleemosyne ,  which  was  the  Septuagint’s  usual  word  for  works  of  love.  Only  in  the  later  wisdom 
books  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  NT  was  eleemosyne  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  almsgiving.  In 
contrast  to  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  virtues,  the  Jewish  authors  presented  merciful  actions  as  being 
in  accord  with  God’s  commandments,  and  surrounded  them  with  theological  motivations. —  D.J.H. 

443.  S.  E.  Porter,  “The  Adjectival  Attributive  Genitive  in  the  New  Testament:  A  Grammatical 
Study,”  TrinJourn  4  (1,  ’83)  3-17. 

The  predominant  form  of  the  attributive  genitive  in  the  NT  is  the  nomen  rectum  following  the 
nomen  regens  without  repetition  of  the  article  (e.g.  to  biblion  tou  patros).  But  there  are  also  NT 
instances  of  other  classical  patterns:  the  nomen  rectum  between  the  article  and  the  nomen  regens, 
the  nomen  regens  with  the  article  repeated  before  the  nomen  rectum,  and  the  anarthrous  nomen 
regens  followed  by  the  articular  nomen  rectum. —  D.J.H. 

444.  F.  Raurell,  “Matisos  septuagmtico-isai'tics  en  l’us  neotestamentari  de  ‘doxa,’”  EstFran  84 
(378,  ’83)  297-314. 

After  establishing  the  general  impact  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  on  the  NT  writers,  the 
article  summarizes  its  treatment  of  the  word  doxa,  and  explores  the  influence  of  this  usage  on  the 
NT  occurrences  under  five  headings:  doxa  as  a  miraculous  power,  doxa  in  a  context  of  humiliation, 
doxa  as  light,  the  refusal  of  doxa,  and  doxa  as  image. —  D.J.H. 

445.  J.  Reumann,  “The  Use  of  Oikonomia  and  Related  Terms  in  Greek  Sources  to  about 
A.D.  100.  Part  II:  3.  Oikonomia  and  Its  Related  Terms  Applied  to  Arrangement  Generally," 
Ekklesia  kai  Theologia! Church  and  Theology  [London]  3  (’82)  115-140. 

The  first  part  [§  23-771]  of  this  1957  doctoral  dissertation  investigated  previous  treatments  of 
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oikonomia.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  second  part  considered  evidence  for  the  basic  meaning 
of  oikonomia  [§  24-31]  as  well  as  its  military,  political,  financial,  and  governmental  applications 
in  the  Hellenistic-Ptolemaic  and  Roman  worlds,  including  usage  in  guilds,  social  organizations, 
and  religious  activities  [§  26-418;  see  §§  3-547;  5-206].  The  beginning  of  the  third  section  covered 
oikonomia  terminology  in  legal  arrangements  (including  the  last  will  and  testament),  medicine  and 
the  arts,  and  literary  arrangements  [§  26-418].  The  present  installment  completes  the  third  section 
of  the  second  part  by  dealing  with  applications  of  the  term  in  rhetoric  and  ethical  “arrangement” 
of  conduct.  [To  be  continued.] — J.R.  (Author.) 


446.  R  Ellingworth,  “Translating  Parallel  Passages  in  the  Gospels,”  BibTrans  34  (4,  ’83) 
401-407. 

When  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  the  same  meaning  even  if  it  is  expressed 
in  different  words,  translators  are  free  to  translate  those  passages  in  the  same  way.  But  when  there 
is  a  genuine  difference  in  meaning,  that  difference  must  be  respected  in  translation. —  D.J.H. 

447.  P.-G.  Muller,  “Zur  Funktion  der  Bibeliibersetzung  ‘Die  Gute  Nachricht,’”  UnaSanc  38 
(3,  ’83)  234-249. 

After  describing  the  history  of  the  project  from  1965  to  its  completion  in  1982,  this  report  on 
Die  Bibel  in  heutigem  Deutsch  discusses  its  linguistic  goals,  theological  characteristics  (co¬ 
operative,  international,  ecumenical,  missionary,  nonfundamentalist,  readable),  and  publication. 
The  new  translation  will  be  especially  useful  in  missionary  contexts  and  with  marginal  groups  and 
young  people,  thus  complementing  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  and  the  Lutherbibel. —  D.J.H. 

448.  F.  G.  Untergassmair,  “Bibeliibersetzungen  als  ‘Okumenischer  Meilenstein’?”  Catholica  37 
(3,  ’83)  172-179. 

Of  the  many  German  translations  of  the  Bible,  three  stand  out  as  especially  important  for  church 
and  private  use:  the  Lutherbibel,  the  Einheitsiibersetzung,  and  Gute  Nachricht.  The  article 
explores  the  ecumenical  significance  of  these  three  versions  by  explaining  their  origins,  assessing 
their  claims  to  “ecumenicity,”  and  discussing  their  functions  within  the  churches. —  D.J.H. 


Bulletins 

449.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  21  (6,  ’83)  413-420. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  twenty-four  recently  published  books,  all  in  English,  on  the  NT 
and  related  historical  and  theological  topics. —  D.J.H. 

450.  F.  Vouga,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament,”  EtudVieolRel  58  (4,  ’83)  537-549. 

The  first  installment  in  this  bulletin  discusses  recent  books,  in  various  languages,  under  three 
headings;  handbooks  and  general  works,  exegetical  orientations  (collected  essays),  and  Lk-Acts 
(monographs  and  commentaries).  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 
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451.  B.  Buby,  “Mary,  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,”  BibToday  21  (5,  ’83)  311-315. 

Through  the  figure  of  Mary,  each  Evangelist  offered  a  distinct  perspective  on  discipleship:  the 
call  to  poverty  (Mark),  the  call  to  obedience  (Matthew),  the  response  of  prayer  and  consecration 
(Luke),  and  the  call  to  completeness  and  stability  (John). —  D.J.H. 

452.  J.  Carmignac,  “La  datation  des  Evangiles:  Etat  actuel  de  la  recherche,”  Re\’Ref  34  (3,  ’83) 
111-121. 

The  late  lst-century  A.D.  dates  for  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  that  are  generally  accepted 
by  NT  scholars  are  neither  proved  nor  at  all  certain.  An  earlier  schema  of  dates  (Mk  ca. 
A.D.  45,  Mt  ca.  55,  Lk  between  58  and  60,  Jn  before  65)  is  indicated  by  the  patristic  evidence, 
the  arguments  of  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  the  nine  categories  of  Semitisms,  and  the  impression  produced 
by  reading  Hebrew  retroversions  of  the  Gospels. —  D.J.H. 

453.  J.  Keller,  “The  Inference  of  Salvation:  On  Reading  the  Gospels,”  Iliff  Review  [Denver,  CO] 
40  (3,  ’83)  19-28. 

The  approach  to  language  suggested  by  case  grammar  and  the  theory  that  every  sentence  is 
shaped  by  form  are  helpful  in  appreciating  the  apparent  paradox  that  what  often  happens  after  we 
have  read  the  Gospels  with  receptive  understanding  is  behaviorally  quite  similar,  even  though  our 
verbal  interpretations  may  differ.  This  uniform  behavioral  modality  is  characterized  by  the 
modification,  even  displacement,  of  egocentricity  by  love. —  D.J.H. 

454.  P.  M.  Laurent,  “La  Vierge  et  Tautre  Marie.’  Leur  role  dans  la  conversion  des  cousins  de 
Jesus,”  EspVie  93  (34-36,  ’83)  475-478,  (37,  ’83)  493-496. 

(1)  The  Gospels  clearly  distinguish  the  Virgin  Mary  from  “the  other  Mary”  (see  Mk  15:41, 47; 
16:1;  Mt  27:56,  61;  28:1;  Jn  19:25),  who  was  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  the  mother  of  Jesus’  cousins 
(see  Mk  6:3)  on  Joseph’s  side.  (2)  The  conversion  among  Jesus’  cousins  from  hostility  to  disciple¬ 
ship  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  other  Mary’s  experience  of  the  empty  tomb  and  her  faith 
in  the  risen  Christ. —  D.J.H. 

455.  D.  Roquefort,  “Judas:  une  figure  de  la  perversion,”  EtudTheolRel  58  (4,  ’83)  501-513. 

The  NT  portrays  Judas  as  caught  up  in  the  tension  between  his  Zealot  ideals  and  Jesus’  passion 
predictions.  Judas’  betrayal  of  Jesus  in  his  attempt  at  resolving  his  oscillation  between  the  Law  and 
Jesus  becomes  intelligible  when  viewed  as  an  instance  of  the  Freudian  dynamic  of  perversion. — 

D.J.H. 

456.  A.  Salas,  “Judas  de  Iscariote.  Aproximacion  critica  al  discipulo  traidor  desde  la  teologfa 
evangelica,”  CiudDios  196  (2,  ’83)  189-209. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  concerns  Judas’  portrayal  as  a  traitor  by  inclination  in  the  individual 
Synoptic  Gospels  (Mk,  Mt,  Lk).  The  second  part  discusses  the  depiction  of  Judas  as  a  traitor 
because  of  greed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  third  part  presents  observations  toward  a  demythol- 
ogized  understanding  of  Judas,  with  emphasis  on  the  Evangelists’  strategy  of  focusing  blame  for 
the  betrayal  of  Jesus  on  Judas  and  the  symbolic  significance  of  Judas  for  Christians. —  D.J.H. 
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457.  W.  Schenk,  “Gefangenschaft  und  Tod  des  Taufers.  Erwagungen  zur  Chronologic  und  ihren 
Konsequenzen,”  NTStud  29  (4,  ’83)  453-483. 

Whereas  the  Synoptic  Gospels  place  Jesus’  public  activity  after  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  both  men  as  active  simultaneously  to  some  extent 
(see  Jn  3:24).  Examination  of  Josephus’  Ant.  18: 1 16-1 19  and  the  pertinent  chronological  data  in¬ 
dicates  that  John’s  activity  may  have  lasted  even  beyond  the  short  time  of  Jesus’  public  ministry, 
at  any  rate  until  ca.  A.D.  35.  The  account  of  John’s  death  in  Mk  6:17-29  is  a  Markan  construction 
intended  to  supplement  Mk  6:14-16,  and  does  not  presuppose  a  special  tradition  coming  from  John’s 
followers. —  D.J.H. 

458.  F.  Schnider,  “Die  Prophetenwirksamkeit  Jesu  und  der  Glaube  an  Jesus  Christus  in  den 
Evangelien,”  BibKirch  38  (4,  ’83)  149-153. 

After  describing  what  the  Gospels  say  about  Jesus’  prophetic  activity  in  deed  and  word,  the 
article  discusses  Jesus’  contemporaries’  recognition  (and  nonrecognition)  of  him  as  a  prophet,  and 
considers  how  far  this  recognition  was  developed  by  the  Evangelists  (especially  Mark  and 
John). —  D.J.H. 


459.  H.  Simonsen,  “The  Gospel  Literature  as  a  Source  for  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,” 
StudTheol  37  (1,  ’83)  3-16. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  possibilities  and  problems  involved  in  using  the  Gospels  as  a 
source  for  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  article  focuses  on  three  key  issues:  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospels  on  the  basis  of  the  geographical  indications  in  them,  the  so-called  messianic 
secret  in  Mk,  and  the  relations  between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Christianity. —  D.J.H. 

460.  D.  L.  Turner,  “Evangelicals,  Redaction  Criticism,  and  the  Current  Inerrancy  Crisis,”  Grace 
TheolJoum  4  (2,  ’83)  263-288. 

The  article  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  evangelical  approaches  to  redaction  criticism  taken  by 
N.  B.  Stonehouse,  G.  R.  Osborne,  and  R.  H.  Gundry.  These  three  scholars  attempt  to  treat  the 
Gospels  as  simultaneously  theological  and  historical.  Gundry ’s  approach,  however,  is  seriously 
flawed  and  does  not  seem  reconcilable  with  the  historic  Protestant  understanding  of  biblical 
inerrancy. —  D.J.H. 

Gospels  General,  §  28-438. 


Jesus 

461.  R.  J.  Garrett,  “El  estado  segun  Jesus,”  Apuntes  Pastorales  [Buenos  Aires]  4  (’83)  5-24. 

After  reviewing  the  modern  debate  about  the  political  Jesus  and  discussing  the  importance  and 
difficulties  of  historical  study,  this  article  considers  the  political  ferment  in  Jesus’  time,  Jesus’  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  political  authorities,  his  teaching  about  paying  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk  12:13-17 
parr.),  and  his  attitudes  toward  the  state  (the  relativity  of  every  institution  before  the  finality  of 
God’s  kingdom,  Jesus’  recognition  of  the  state’s  legitimacy,  patriotism  without  exclusivism,  and 
criticism  of  abuses  of  power). —  D.J.H. 

462.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Problematyka  metodologiczna  teologii  nauczania  Jezusa  (Methodologisch- 
theologische  Problematik  im  Unterrichten  Christi),”  RoczTeolKan  29  (1,  ’82)  53-66. 

Recovering  the  authentic  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  a  task  despaired  of  by  R.  Bultmann  but  con- 
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sidered  possible  by  his  disciples,  requires  the  judicious  application  of  several  criteria:  (1)  The 
element  occurs  in  Mk,  Q,  or  special  Lukan  or  special  Matthean  material;  (2)  the  item  is  congruent 
with  Jesus’  cultural  context;  (3)  Jesus’  words  and  deeds  are  not  mutually  contradictory;  and 
(4)  they  differ  from  what  is  customary  in  contemporary  Judaism. — J.P. 

463.  J.  E.  Martins  Terra,  “Jesus  Catequeta  e  Evangelista,”  RevistCultBi'b  6  (23-24,  ’82)  20-42. 

After  locating  Jesus’  teaching  within  Jewish  oral  tradition,  the  article  discusses  the  criteria  for 
discerning  Jesus’  catechetical  activity,  the  internal  situation  of  the  pre-Easter  community,  the 
ipsissima  vox  of  Jesus,  Jesus’  way  of  teaching  and  its  content,  and  his  message  according  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (the  reign  of  God,  God’s  relationship  to  human  beings,  the  mystery  and  powers 
of  the  Son  of  Man). —  D.J.H. 

464.  J.  Nissen,  “Autoritet  i  forkyndelse  og  handling.  Om  evangeliets  formidling  hos  Jesus  og 
Paulus”  [Authority  in  Proclamation  and  Action.  On  Jesus  and  Paul’s  Mediation  of  the 
Gospel],  DanskTeolTids  46  (2,  ’83)  107-143. 

The  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  hinges  on  the  understanding  of  those  who  receive 
the  message,  as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  the  proclaimers  to  legitimate  their  message  and  to  carry 
some  kind  of  authority  in  relation  to  their  hearers/readers.  The  first  major  section  of  this  article 
deals  in  some  detail  with  these  concerns  in  connection  with  Jesus,  drawing  on  the  oldest  Jesus- 
tradition  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  second  major  section  does  the  same  with  Paul,  drawing 
especially  on  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians.  Each  section  contains  an  introductory  segment,  an 
attempt  to  set  the  proclamation  in  the  context  of  the  hearers/readers’  sociocultural  background,  an 
assessment  of  the  character  of  the  proclaimer’s  authority,  and  an  elucidation  of  the  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  his  proclamation.  The  concluding  section  notes  some  common  features  in  the  way  Jesus 
and  Paul  conveyed  the  gospel  message. — J.S.H. 

465.  C.  Perrot,  “Jesus  et  le  pouvoir  imperial,”  LavTheolPhil  39  (3,  ’83)  283-294. 

The  sentiments  of  the  early  Christian  communities  toward  the  Roman  empire  ranged  from  resig¬ 
nation  to  hostility.  Their  common  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  however,  aroused  suspicions 
among  the  political  authorities.  Jesus’  teaching  on  paying  taxes  to  the  emperor  (see  Mk  12:13-17 
parr.)  emphasized  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  left  ambiguous  his  own  attitude  toward  the  state. 
Although  Jesus  was  not  part  of  an  insurrectionist  group,  the  perception  of  him  as  a  prophet  led 
the  Romans  to  link  him  with  anti-Roman  partisans. —  D.J.H. 

466.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “Jesus  and  the  Sinners,”  JournStudNT  19  (’83)  5-36. 

The  distinctive  aspect  of  Jesus’  message  about  the  kingdom  was  that  it  would  include  sinners. 
The  charge  against  Jesus  was  that  he  loved  the  wicked,  not  that  he  loved  the  common  people 
(‘attune  ha’ares).  But  the  idea  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  was  offensive  to  the  Pharisees  is 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  Jesus’  offense  was  that  he,  while  claiming  to  be  a  spokesman  for  God,  said 
that  sinners  who  followed  him  would  be  admitted  to  the  coming  kingdom  even  if  they  did  not  make 
restitution  and  follow  the  normal  procedures  for  gaining  atonement. —  D.J.H. 

467.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “The  Search  for  Bedrock  in  the  Jesus  Material,”  ProcIrBibAssoc  7  (’83) 
74-86. 

Several  facts  about  Jesus’  career  and  its  aftermath  are  certain  beyond  reasonable  doubt:  (1)  There 
was  some  connection  between  the  movement  initiated  by  Jesus  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist. 
(2)  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  who  preached  and  healed.  (3)  He  called  disciples,  probably  twelve. 
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(4)  He  confined  his  activity  to  Israel.  (5)  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  about  the  Temple.  (6)  He 
was  crucified  outside  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  authorities.  (7)  After  his  death,  Jesus’  followers  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  identifiable  movement.  (8)  At  least  some  Jews  persecuted  the  new  movement,  and 
it  appears  that  this  persecution  endured  at  least  for  a  time  near  the  end  of  Paul’s  career.  These  facts, 
when  placed  in  the  context  of  lst-century  Judaism,  add  up  to  a  sufficiently  full  picture  of  Jesus 
that  they  can  be  used  to  control  the  interpretation  of  the  heretofore  intractable  sayings- 
material. —  D.J.H. 

468.  J.  Schlosser,  “Le  Regne  de  Dieu,  present  et  a  venir,  dans  la  predication  de  Jesus,”  Revue 
de  Droit  Canonique  [Strasbourg]  33  (3,  ’83)  201-212. 

That  the  reign  of  God  was  an  object  of  ardent  expectation  on  Jesus’  part  is  clear  from  the  beati¬ 
tudes  (Lk  6:20b-21;  Mt  5:3-4,  6),  the  announcement  of  his  death  and  of  the  kingdom’s  fullness 
(Mk  14:25;  Lk  22:18),  and  the  kingdom  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Lk  1 1:2;  Mt  6:10).  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus’  insistence  on  God’s  reign  as  an  object  of  present  experience  is  evident  from  his 
sayings  about  the  violent  (Lk  16:16;  Mt  1 1:12-13),  the  kingdom  coming  in  secret  (Lk  17:20-21), 
and  God's  power  in  action  (Lk  1 1 :20;  Mt  12:28).  The  tension  between  future  and  present  aspects 
can  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  recognizing  the  biblical  perception  of  time  as  kairos  and  the  idea 
of  God's  reign  as  God  acting. —  D.J.H. 

469.  H.-J.  Venetz,  ‘“Der  zensierte  Jesus,”’  Orientierung  [Zurich]  47  (22,  ’83)  250-252. 

Written  from  a  sociological  perspective  and  a  love-hate  relationship  with  the  NT,  A.  Mayer’s 
Der  zensierte  Jesus  (1983)  traces  the  shift  from  the  proletarian  Jesus  of  the  poor  and  powerless 
in  Palestine  to  the  upper-class  Lord  and  Christ  of  Luke,  Paul,  and  the  other  early  Christian  writers. 
But  its  class  analysis  is  too  simple  to  fit  the  complex  world  of  lst-century  Palestine  and  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  world  in  general.  Also,  it  relies  too  heavily  on  assertions  about  the  sociolinguistic 
significance  of  Jesus’  wisdom  teaching.  The  sociological  starting  point  is  so  dominant  that  the  NT 
texts  tend  to  be  ignored.  Despite  his  antipathy  toward  the  upper  class,  Mayer  has  written  his  book 
primarily  for  such  people.  [Mayer  provides  some  clarifications  regarding  Venetz’s  article  in 
Orientierung  48  (2,  ’84)  23-24.] — D.J.H. 

470.  P.  F.  M.  Zahl,  “The  Historical  Jesus  and  Substitutionary  Atonement,”  Saint  Luke’s  Journal 
of  Theology  [Sewanee,  TN]  26  (4,  ’83)  313-332. 

The  evidence  that  Jesus  preached  an  imminent  consummation  of  God’s  purpose  for  Israel  seems 
convincing.  Among  the  elements  in  the  historical  mission  of  Jesus  were  a  dramatic  call  for  repen¬ 
tance,  a  recognition  of  rejection,  an  urgent  warning  of  judgment,  and  a  strong  suggestion  of  Israel’s 
forfeiture  of  its  promised  status  before  God.  Jesus  believed  that  he  was  to  suffer  God’s  judgment 
as  the  representative  substitute  for  his  generation;  he  was  to  suffer  unjustly  the  just  condemnation 
of  the  nation. —  D.J.H. 


Passion  and  Death 

471.  G.  Bader,  “Jesu  Tod  als  Opfer,”  ZeitTheol Kirch  80  (4,  ’83)  411-431. 

After  general  observations  on  the  nature  of  images,  this  investigation  of  Jesus’  death  as  a  sacrifice 
considers  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  archaic  human  experience  and  the  various  interpretations 
attached  to  sacritice  throughout  history.  Then  it  explores  how  the  NT  presentation  of  Jesus’  death 
burst  the  boundaries  of  sacrificial  imagery,  especially  by  emphasizing  prayer  and  active 
participation. —  D.J.H. 
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472.  D.  M.  Smith,  “Mark  15:46.  The  Shroud  of  Turin  as  a  Problem  of  History  and  Faith,” 
BibArch  46  (4,  ’83)  251-254. 

Scientists  have  concluded  that  the  image  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  was  not  produced  through 
natural  causes  or  by  a  painter.  Yet  even  if  a  carbon-14  test  should  place  it  in  the  1st  century  A.D., 
some  archaeological  and  exegetical  problems  would  remain.  The  shroud  is  a  Synoptic  artifact  (see 
Mk  15:46;  Mt  27:59-60;  Lk  23:53),  but  it  does  take  account  of  the  wound  in  Jesus’  side  (see 
Jn  19:34).  Although  the  possibility  that  it  was  Jesus’  burial  garment  has  not  been  disproved,  the 
Shroud  of  Turin  bears  ambiguous  historical  testimony. —  D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

473.  J.  A.  Say£s,  “La  resurreccion  de  Jesus  y  la  historia.  Problematica  actual,”  Burgense  24  (1, 
’83)  9-93. 

After  reviewing  the  problem  of  Jesus’  resurrection  (with  special  reference  to  the  works  of 
R.  Bultmann,  W.  Marxsen,  and  X.  Leon-Dufour),  this  article  discusses  the  resurrection  in  relation 
to  history  and  faith,  and  examines  the  NT  texts  that  deal  with  the  empty  tomb,  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection.  Then  the  various  criteria  of 
historicity— multiple  sources,  dissimilarity,  coherence,  redactional  activity,  and  necessary  expli¬ 
cation —  are  applied  so  as  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  accounts  about  the  empty  tomb 
and  the  appearances.  The  final  two  sections  consider  the  saving  significance  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  mystery  of  the  ascension. —  D.J.H. 

474.  H.  Staudinger,  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saving  Event  and  as  ‘Object’  of 
Historical  Research,”  ScotJournTheol  36  (3,  ’83)  309-326. 

Many  details  in  the  Gospel  resurrection  accounts  cannot  be  established  with  absolute  certainty 
as  either  accurate  or  inaccurate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  discipline  of  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  total  evidence  of  all  the  accounts  and  testimonies  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past 
shows  with  a  remarkable  unanimity  that  the  reports  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
declared  trustworthy. —  D.J.H. 


Synoptics 

475.  A.  Fuchs,  “Die  Wiederbelebung  der  Griesbachhypothese  oder  Wissenschaft  auf  dem 
Holzweg,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (‘80)  139-149. 

This  critique  of  W.  R.  Farmer’s  revival  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  about  relationships  among 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  considers  his  use  of  the  patristic  testimony  and  his  explanations  of  the 
material  assigned  to  Q  in  the  Two-Document  hypothesis.  Farmer  starts  from  the  abstract  possi¬ 
bility  that  Lk  depended  on  Mt,  but  then  modifies  his  theory  by  talking  about  a  Gospel  similar  to 
Mt.  Until  Farmer  applies  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  to  particular  pericopes  and  demonstrates  in 
detail  its  superiority  over  the  other  Synoptic  hypotheses,  not  everyone  will  be  convinced  that  he 
is  correct. —  D.J.H. 

476.  J.  Guillet,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  synoptique,”  RechSciRel  71  (3,  ’83)  403-420. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  recent  monographs  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  D.  Marguerat, 
V.  Fusco,  R.  Laurentin,  A.  Gueuret,  J.  Masson,  R.  E.  Brown  and  J.  R  Meier,  and  X.  Leon- 
Dufour. —  D.J.H. 
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477.  J.  S.  Kloppenborg,  “Tradition  and  Redaction  in  the  Synoptic  Sayings  Source,”  CathBib 
Quart  46  (1,  ’84)  34-62. 

NT  scholars  have  adopted  various  models  for  explaining  the  form-critical  and  tradition-historical 
heterogeneity  of  the  materials  in  Q:  multiple  documents  (W.  Bussmann),  form  criticism  and  tradi¬ 
tion  history  (R.  Bultmann,  S.  Schulz),  thematic  analysis  (H.  E.  Todt,  P.  Hoffmann),  and  redaction 
criticism  (D.  Liihrmann,  P.  D.  Meyer,  A.  Polag,  A.  Jacobson).  Future  research  on  Q  must  give 
attention  to  its  redactional  insertions,  arrangement  and  composition,  and  relation  to  other  streams 
of  early  Christian  tradition.  Another  important  area  is  the  genre  of  Q  and  its  theological 
tendency. —  D.J.H. 


478.  W.  Schmithals,  “Johannes  Weiss  als  Wegbereiter  der  Formgeschichte,”  ZeitTheolKirch  80 
(4,  ’83)  389-410. 

In  his  writings  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  J.  Weiss  developed  the  concept  of  form  criticism,  elabo¬ 
rated  a  program  for  it,  and  even  carried  some  of  it  out.  He  took  Mk  and  Q  as  the  earliest  sources, 
classified  the  material  in  them  according  to  forms,  and  broached  the  idea  of  setting-in-life.  Weiss 
was  influenced  by  G.  Heinrici,  and  he  in  turn  influenced  R.  Bultmann.  Bultmann’s  failure  to  list 
Weiss  among  the  pioneers  of  form  criticism  in  his  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (1921) 
led  to  widespread  disregard  of  Weiss’s  contributions,  though  Bultmann  did  acknowledge  them 
elsewhere. —  D.J.H. 

Synoptics,  §§  28-446,  479,  597. 


Matthew 

479.  J.  Breckenridge,  “Evangelical  Implications  of  Matthean  Priority,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  26 
(1,  ’83)  117-121. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  about  relationships  among  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
can  benefit  and  challenge  evangelical  NT  studies.  Its  insistence  on  the  priority  of  Mt  offers  evan¬ 
gelicals  good  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  theology,  use  of  patristic  testimony  about  the  Gospels, 
and  form  criticism. —  D.J.H. 

480r.  R.  H.  Gundry,  Matthew:  A  Commentary  on  His  Literary  and  Theological  Art  [NTA  26, 
p.  318;  §  27-93r]. 

(1)  D.  J.  Moo,  “Matthew  and  Midrash:  An  Evaluation  of  Robert  H.  Gundry ’s  Approach,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (1,  ’83)  31-39. —  Matthew  did  not  write  the  kind  of  book  that  Gundry 
thinks  he  did.  The  problem  posed  by  Matthew’s  redactional  activity  has  been  unfairly  magnified 
through  Gundry’s  identification  of  Matthew’s  sources  and  his  categorizing  of  too  many  words  as 
distinctly  Matthean.  Moreover,  Gundry’s  characterization  of  Mt  as  a  midrash  is  not  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  redactional  problem.  [The  same  issue  contains  a  response  by  Gundry  (pp.  41-56), 
a  rejoinder  by  Moo  (pp.  57-70),  and  a  surrejoinder  by  Gundry  (pp.  71-86).]  (2)  N.  L.  Geisler, 
“Methodological  Unorthodoxy,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (1,  ’83)  87-94. —  Since  Gundry  argues 
that  some  events  reported  in  Mt  did  not  actually  occur,  his  position  is  a  de  facto  denial  of  biblical 
inerrancy.  His  views  do  not  conform  to  the  doctrinal  statement  of  the  Evangelical  Theological 
Society,  and  thus  disqualify  him  from  membership  in  it.  [The  same  issue  contains  a  response  by 
Gundry  (pp.  95-100),  a  rejoinder  by  Geisler  (pp.  101-108),  and  a  surrejoinder  by  Gundry 
(pp.  109-115).]— D.J.H. 
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481.  E.  Krentz,  “None  Greater  among  Those  Born  from  Women:  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,”  CurrTheolMiss  10  (6,  ’83)  333-338. 

The  treatment  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Mt  (see  3:1-18;  4:12;  9:14-17;  11:2-9;  14:2-10;  16:14; 
17:13;  21:25-32)  is  unique.  John  is  the  counterpart  figure  in  whom  the  course  of  Jesus  is  writ 
in  advance:  proclamation  of  righteousness,  rejection  by  the  religious  leaders  and  the  people,  and 
death  at  their  hands.  He  also  prefigures  the  eschatological  newness  in  Jesus’  words. —  D.J.H. 

482.  S.  Rabacchi,  “II  Vangelo  di  Matteo,”  SacDoc  28  (6,  ’83)  528-548. 

This  introduction  to  Mt  treats  the  Gospel’s  authorship,  audience  and  date,  sources  and  style  of 
composition,  and  structure.  Then  it  discusses  four  major  theological  themes:  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  the  founder  of  the  church,  and  the  universality  of  salvation. —  D.J.H. 


483.  B.  T.  Viviano,  “Matthew,  Master  of  Ecumenical  Healing,”  CurrTheolMiss  10  (6,  ’83) 
325-332. 

Matthew’s  treatments  of  the  Law  (5: 19-20),  Peter  (16:18-19),  and  the  church’s  universal  mission 
(28:16-20)  offer  valuable  models  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  inevitable  conflicts  that  arise  in 
Christian  communities  today.  Matthew  made  a  positive  contribution  even  in  his  treatment  of  the 
emerging  rabbinical  Judaism  associated  with  Yavneh. —  D.J.H. 


484.  J.  Zumstein,  “Antioche  sur  l’Oronte  et  l’evangile  selon  Matthieu,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80) 
122-138. 

After  a  brief  description  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  the  article  sketches  the  history  of  Christi¬ 
anity  at  Antioch  before  the  composition  of  Mt.  Then  it  explains  the  reasons  for  locating  the 
Gospel’s  composition  there  in  the  late  1st  century  A.D.:  the  Greek  language,  the  use  of  Mk  and 
Q,  the  ecclesial  structures,  the  Jewish  opposition  outside  the  community  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
antinomianism  inside,  the  perspective  on  history,  and  the  understanding  of  Jesus’  eschatological 
reinterpretation  of  the  OT  Law. —  D.J.H. 


485r.  [Mt  1—2]  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  [NTA  22,  pp.  85-86;  §  25-848r], 

R.  Laurentin,  Les  Evangiles  de  TEnfance  du  Christ  [NTA  28,  pp.  83-84]. 

G.  Segalla,  “A  proposito  di  due  libri  recenti  sui  vangeli  dell’infanzia,”  StudPat  30  (1,  ’83) 
1 17-130. —  The  article  first  expresses  agreement  with  Brown’s  theological  judgments  but  disagrees 
with  his  historical-critical  judgments.  This  evaluation  is  developed  with  reference  to  Brown’s  meth¬ 
odological  premises  and  his  treatments  of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  infancy  narratives.  Then 
Laurentin’s  treatment  of  the  Gospel  infancy  accounts  is  summarized,  and  his  application  of  the 
semiotic  method  is  noted  as  a  new  and  promising  approach.— D.J.H. 


486.  [Mt  1—2]  R.  Laurentin,  “Verite  des  Evangiles  de  l’enfance,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (5,  ’83) 
691-710. 

The  characterization  of  the  Gospel  infancy  narratives  as  theologoumena  is  due  mainly  to  presup¬ 
positions  connected  with  the  historical-critical  method  and  modern  philosophy.  On  the  contrary, 
semiotic  analysis  of  Mt  1—2  and  Lk  1  —  2  highlights  both  the  transcendence  of  Christ  and  the 
significance  of  the  virginal  conception.  Behind  the  perceptions  peculiar  to  each  Evangelist  was  a 
common  recognition  of  Christ  in  his  humility. —  D.J.H. 
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487.  G.  Segalla,  “Tradizione  e  redazione  in  Matteo  1—2.  Una  ripresa  metodologica,”  Teologia 
8  (2,  ’83)  109-136. 

Starting  from  the  principle  that  whatever  cannot  be  proved  to  be  redactional  can  be  considered 
traditional,  the  article  distinguishes  traditional  and  redactional  elements  in  the  five  pericopes  of 
the  Matthean  infancy  narrative:  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (1:1-17),  the  conception  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus  (1:18-25),  the  coming  of  the  Magi  (2:1-12),  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  massacre  of  the 
infants  (2:13-18),  and  the  return  from  exile  to  Nazareth  (2:19-23).  To  the  traditions  (the  basic  con¬ 
tent  of  the  genealogy,  the  three  dream  accounts,  the  stories  of  the  Magi  and  Herod)  the  redactor 
added  narrative  continuity  and  interpretation  at  key  points;  he  was  a  Palestinian  who  knew  Hebrew 
well  and  lived  in  a  Jewish-Christian  community.  An  appendix  (pp.  135-136)  supplies  a  literal 
Italian  translation  of  Mt  1 : 18  — 2:23  in  which  traditional,  redactional,  and  reformulated  traditional 
elements  are  distinguished  typographically. —  D.J.H. 

488.  A.  Charbel,  “Mt  2,1-12:  Os  Magos  no  ambiente  do  Reino  Nabateu,”  RevistCultBib  7  (25, 
’83)  90-100. 

After  considering  the  nature  of  the  NT  infancy  narratives,  the  article  presents  arguments 
connecting  the  Magi  in  Mt  2:1-12  with  the  Nabatean  kingdom  of  Petra:  Palestinian  tradition,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  the  nature  of  the  gifts,  Petra  as  an  economic  center,  the  religion  and  astrology 
of  the  Nabateans,  and  the  semantic  evolution  of  magos. —  D.J.H. 

489.  [Mt  2:23]  G.  Allan,  “He  shall  be  called — a  Nazirite?”  ExpTimes  95  (3,  ’83)  81-82. 

D.  B.  Taylor  [§  26-63]  makes  too  much  of  the  difference  between  Matthean  Nazoraios  and 
Markan  Nazarenos.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  “the  preserved  of  Israel”  (see  Isa  49:6)  was 
applied  to  Jesus  by  himself  or  anyone  else.  The  likeliest  source  of  the  alleged  OT  allusion  in  Mt 
2:23  was  Judg  13:5,  7  in  the  A-text  of  the  Septuagint,  which  Matthew  half  remembered  because 
of  a  specific  similarity  in  sound  and  a  general  similarity  in  subject  matter. —  D.J.H. 

490.  G.  Lohfink,  “Wem  gilt  die  Bergpredigt?  Eine  redaktionskritische  Untersuchung  von  Mt 
4,23-5,2  und  7,28  f,”  TheolQuart  163  (4,  ’83)  264-284. 

Matthew’s  framework  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  4:23  —  5:2  and  7:28-29)  indicates  that 
the  teachings  in  the  sermon  were  directed  to  all  Israel  being  gathered  by  Jesus.  The  framework 
unfolds  according  to  a  theological  outline:  the  presence  of  Israel  (4:23-24a,  25),  the  sick  among 
God’s  people  (4:23,  24b-e),  and  the  challenge  to  Israel  (5:1-2;  7:28-29). —  D.J.H. 

491.  [Mt  5-7]  R.  Schwager  and  J.  Niewiadomski,  “Bergpredigt -Gericht— Politik-Friede,” 
StimmZeit  201  (10,  ’83)  687-699. 

After  specifying  the  addressees  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  gathering  people  of  God 
rather  than  humanity  in  general  or  individuals,  this  article  traces  the  OT  theme  of  judgment  and 
discusses  its  significance  for  the  judgment-language  of  the  NT.  The  final  section  reflects  on 
modern  signs  of  judgment  and  the  church. —  D.J.H. 

Mt  5-7,  §  28-813. 

492.  G.  Bassarak,  “Es  geht  um  den  Frieden.  Versuch  zur  Jahreslosung  Matth  5,9,”  CommViat  26 
(3, ’83)  129-141. 

After  describing  the  hermeneutical  problems  encountered  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5  —7) 
and  the  beatitudes  (Mt  5:3-12;  Lk  6:20-23),  the  article  explores  the  meaning  of  the  word  eireno- 
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poioi  in  Mt  5:9  with  reference  to  other  NT  texts  (Mt  10:13,  34;  Eph  2:14)  and  the  present  world 
situation. —  D.J.H. 

493.  [Mt  5:38-48]  J.  Linskens,  “A  Pacifist  Interpretation  of  Peace  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?” 
Concilium  164  (’83)  16-25. 

Nothing  can  be  said  about  the  normative  value  of  the  Gospel  visions  of  the  reign  of  God  without 
reference  to  their  historical  situations.  (1)  Literary  analysis  of  Mt  5:38-48  and  Lk  6:27-36  indicates 
that  the  Matthean  sequence  is  more  original.  Probably  Q  did  not  know  the  Matthean  antithetic 
formulas.  (2)  Tradition-historical  analysis  of  these  two  passages  shows  that  Matthew’s  redaction 
was  related  to  the  situation  of  a  defeated,  humiliated  Jewish  people;  Luke’s  redaction  was  related 
to  popular  Hellenistic  ethics.  There  was  continuity  between  the  life  situation  of  the  Q-tradition  and 
that  of  the  historical  Jesus:  The  principles  of  love  for  the  enemy  and  an  aggressive  type  of  non¬ 
violence  are  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  prophetic  wandering  and  total  apostolic  renunciation. 
(3)  The  people  who  preached  and  heard  these  sayings  looked  at  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  oppressed  and  marginalized.  The  demands  of  nonviolence  and  nonresistance  in  Mt  5:38-48 
and  Lk  6:27-36  do  not  prevent  us  from  asking  the  question  now  whether  the  principle  of  Christian 
love  cannot  lead  to  a  justified  rebellion  of  the  exploited  against  structures  created  to  perpetuate 
oppression,  provided  such  rebellion  is  never  inspired  by  hatred  or  revenge. —  E.G.B. 

494.  [Mt  6:9-13]  G.  Gispert-Sauch,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Sanskrit,”  Indica  [Bombay]  20  (1 ,  ’83) 
1-12. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  describes  twelve  Sanskrit  translations  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  according 
to  Mt  6:9-13,  and  the  second  part  discusses  how  each  line  in  the  prayer  is  handled  in  the  transla¬ 
tions.  The  appendix  provides  the  traditional  English  version  of  Mt  6:9-13,  along  with  the  twelve 
Sanskrit  versions  in  chronological  order  from  the  17th  or  18th  century  to  the  recent  past. —  D.J.H. 

495.  S.  Sabugal,  “La  redaction  mateana  del  Padrenuestro  (Mt  6,9-13),”  EstEcl  58  (226,  ’83) 
307-329. 

This  investigation  of  the  Matthean  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:9-13)  considers  its  literary 
context  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  historical  setting  in  the  Matthean  community,  the  Evange¬ 
list’s  redactional  contributions  to  the  text  of  the  prayer,  and  the  literary  unity  and  structure  of  the 
prayer.  Then  it  offers  theological  interpretations  of  five  elements  in  the  prayer:  the  initial  invoca¬ 
tion,  the  Father’s  reign,  the  nature  of  the  bread,  the  Father’s  pardon,  and  liberation  from  the  evil 
tempter. —  D.J.H. 


496.  [Mt  6: 10]  L.  Hartman,  “‘Your  Will  Be  Done  on  Earth  as  It  Is  in  Heaven,’”  AfricTheoUoum 
11  (3,  ’82)  209-218. 

The  word  “heaven”  in  Mt  6:10  comprises  both  visible  (sun,  moon,  stars,  rainstorms,  etc.)  and 
invisible  (angels,  powers,  thrones,  principalities,  etc.)  phenomena.  The  word  “earth”  carries  with 
it  the  recognition  that  there  is  resistance  against  God’s  will.  The  petition  as  a  whole  looks  forward 
to  a  situation  in  which  God’s  all-comprising  will  (salvific,  creative,  and  moral)  holds  sway  without 
any  resistance.  Even  though  the  petition  did  not  belong  to  the  prayer  that  Jesus  taught  his  disciples, 
its  content  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  attitude  of  the  historical  Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

Mt  7:28-29,  §  28-490. 

Mt  10:38,  §  28-516. 
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497.  [Mt  12:31-32]  J.  C.  O'Neill,  “The  Unforgivable  Sin,”  JournStudNT  19  (’83)  37-42. 

The  original  version  of  Jesus’  saying  about  the  unforgivable  sin  referred  to  the  attitude  of  willing 
forgiveness  of  others  based  on  God’s  mercy.  All  the  Greek  versions  of  it  (Mt  12:31-32;  Mk 
3:28-29;  Lk  12:10)  made  this  “spirit”  in  which  all  sins  may  be  forgiven  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Son  of  Man  form  of  the  saying  (Mt  12:32;  Lk  12:10)  arose  from  the  scribes’  desire  to  see  a 
reference  to  the  Son  of  Man  wherever  they  could. —  D.J.H. 

498.  [Mt  12:40]  C.  J.  Peifer,  “Jonah  and  Jesus:  The  Prophet  as  Sign,”  BibToday  21  (6,  ’83) 
377-383. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  “sign  of  Jonah”  (see  Mt  12:40;  Lk  11:30)  was  divine  deliverance 
from  death.  As  God  raised  Jonah  from  Sheol,  so  would  God  bring  Jesus  back  to  life  after  his 
“descent  into  hell.”  Luke  most  likely  understood  this  saying  in  the  same  way  as  Matthew  did. — 
D.J.H. 

499.  F.  Manns,  “La  Halakah  dans  l’evangile  de  Matthieu.  Note  sur  Mt.  16,16-19,”  BibOr  25  (3, 
’83)  129-135. 

The  rabbinic  background  of  Mt  16: 16-19  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  connected  with  Num 
23:9  in  Yalqut  Shimoni  and  Deut  33:5  in  Midrash  Tannaim.  Thus  Peter  the  “rock,”  along  with  the 
elders  of  the  church,  interprets  Scripture  and  fixes  the  norms  of  Christian  behavior.  The  Matthean 
community  seems  to  have  had  some  body  like  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  to  determine  Christian 
halakah. —  D.J.H. 

Mt  16:24,  §  28-516. 

500.  P.  Lamarche,  “L’indissolubilite  selon  Matthieu.  Matthieu  19,9,”  Christus  [Paris]  30  (120, 
’83)  475-482. 

The  exception  made  for  pomeia  in  Mt  19:9  most  likely  referred  to  illicit  unions.  But  it  left  open 
several  questions:  Did  the  partners  in  such  a  union  have  to  separate  (see  1  Cor  7:12-16)?  Did  their 
separation  allow  the  possibility  of  a  new  marriage?  What  was  condemned — the  separation-divorce 
or  the  remarriage?  The  Matthean  exceptive  clause  is  better  understood  as  an  anthropological  and 
spiritual  statement  than  as  a  precise  legal  rule. —  D.J.H. 

501.  S.  J.  Kidder,  “‘This  Generation’  in  Matthew  24:34,”  AndUnivSemStud  21  (3,  ’83)  203-209. 

When  the  phrase  “this  generation”  (Mt  24:34;  see  23:26)  is  situated  in  the  chiastic  outline  of 
Mt  23  —  25,  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  clearly  pertains  to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  (24:14-15),  not  prior  to  it.  The  sequence  of  events  delineated  in  Mt  24—25  pre¬ 
supposes  a  rather  long  delay  of  Christ’s  second  coming.  Chiastic  diagrams  of  Mt  23—25;  Mk  13 
(by  W.  H.  Shea);  and  Lk  21  conclude  the  article. —  D.J.H. 

502.  P.  Marcel,  “La  Parabole  des  Talents  (Matthieu  25:14-30),”  RevRef  34  (2,  ’83)  49-54. 

The  theological  significance  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  in  Mt  25:14-30  is  investigated  with 
attention  to  God’s  gifts  to  the  church  and  the  world,  the  behavior  toward  and  understanding  of  God 
displayed  by  the  useless  servant,  and  the  Lord’s  judgment  on  that  servant. —  D.J.H. 

Mt  26:26-29,  §  28-520. 
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503.  [Mt  27:45-46]  J.-C.  Sagne,  “The  Cry  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,”  Concilium  169  (’83)  52-58. 

Jesus’  spiritual  suffering,  expressed  in  his  cry  of  abandonment  (Mt  27:45-46),  consisted  not  in 
the  repetition  of  Job’s  interior  ordeal,  but  in  its  transposition  to  an  altogether  deeper  plane  and  in 
a  response  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  testimony.  Jesus’  realization  of  what  Job  prefigured  was  a  spiritual 
accomplishment  rather  than  a  literal  reproduction  written  somewhat  larger. —  DJ.H. 

504.  S.  Pennells,  “The  Spear  Thrust  (Mt  27.49b,  v././Jn  19.34),”  JournStudNT  \9  (’83)  99-1 15. 

According  to  some  important  manuscripts  of  Mt  27:49-50,  Jesus  was  speared  before  his  death 
and  then  died  with  a  loud  cry.  This  contradicts  the  Johannine  evidence  according  to  which  the 
spearing  followed  the  death  cry  (Jn  19:30,  34).  But  the  Matthean  variant  could  hardly  have  arisen 
as  a  scribal  accident.  Moreover,  some  patristic  writings  and  NT  Apocrypha  evince  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  dispatched  by  a  spear.  The  Johannine  sequence  is  readily  explicable  on  the  basis  of 
apologetic  motives  and  theology  (see  1  Jn  5:6). —  D.J.H. 

Mark 

505.  J.  Fenton,  “The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  Mark’s  Gospel  and  Its  Revisions,”  Theology  86  (714, 
’83)  433-437. 

Mark’s  harsh  portrayal  of  Mary  (see  3:21;  6:3;  15:40,  47;  16:1)  was  part  of  his  insistence  that 
neither  flesh  and  blood,  nor  physical  proximity,  nor  membership  in  the  original  group  of  Jesus’ 
disciples  guarantees  faith.  His  approach  to  Mary  was  too  stark  and  rigorous  for  the  other  Evange¬ 
lists;  it  provoked  them  into  revising  his  narrative. —  D.J.H. 

506.  R.  Hamilton,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark:  Parable  of  God  Incarnate,”  Theology  86  (714,  ’83) 
438-441. 

The  odd  literary  style  and  the  structure  of  subversion  in  Mk  resulted  from  a  conscious  choice. 
Mark  sought  to  present  Jesus  as  the  parabole  of  God  incarnate  in  a  shocking  and  evocative  book 
that  is  itself  an  extended  parabole. —  D.J.H. 

507.  F.  Parente,  “ Legion  onoma  moi,  hod  polloi  esmen  {Me.,  5,9  e  par.).  E  davvero  Marco  un 
vangelo  romano?”  Henoch  2  (2,  ’80)  156-200. 

After  its  composition  in  the  East,  Mk  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  on  the  strength  of  its  traditional  connection  with  Peter.  This  development  explains  both  its 
archaic  features  and  its  Latinisms  (which  could  have  derived  from  its  adaptation  to  a  new  milieu). 
Mk  5:1-20  reflects  events  that  occurred  in  Judea  between  A.D.  66  and  71  in  the  sense  that  the 
primitive  text  composed  before  the  Jewish  War  was  interpolated  ( legion  onoma  moi,  hoti  polloi 
esmen )  in  a  way  intelligible  only  after  that  war. —  D.J.H. 

508.  D.  Senior,  “The  Struggle  to  be  Universal:  Mission  as  Vantage  Point  for  New  Testament 
Investigation,”  CathBibQuart  46  (1,  ’84)  63-81. 

In  redactional  studies  on  Mk,  particularly  in  the  USA,  the  question  of  the  church’s  universal 
mission  has  taken  a  decidedly  second  place  to  an  emphasis  on  inner-community  polemics.  R. 
Pesch  in  his  Markusevangelium  (1976-77),  however,  has  given  full  place  to  the  mission  question. 
Mark’s  idea  of  the  church’s  universal  mission  is  significant  for  understanding  his  use  of  the  Gospel 
genre,  geographical  deployment  of  Jesus’  story,  and  salvation-historical  perspective. —  D.J.H. 
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509.  E.  Trocm£,  “The  Beginnings  of  Christian  Historiography  and  the  History  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  AusBibRex’  31  (’83)  1-13. 

Both  Mk  and  Lk-Acts  originated  as  defensive  weapons  in  the  hands  of  minorities  within  early 
Christianity  who  felt  pushed  aside  by  the  majority.  Mk  was  part  of  the  resistance  by  the  Hellenists 
(see  Acts  6  —  8)  to  successful  missionaries  like  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas.  Lk-Acts  defended  Paul 
as  the  one  and  only  heir  of  the  glorious  Christian  past  that  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  in  A.D.  70.  Thus  the  first  historiographical  writings  in  Christian 
literature  bear  the  mark  of  their  apologetic  origin  and  give  an  inside  view  of  early  Christianity 
as  a  divided  movement. —  D.J.H. 

Mk,  §  28-424. 

510.  [Mk  1 :6]  S.  L.  Davies,  “John  the  Baptist  and  Essene  Kashruth,”  NTStud  29  (4,  ’83)  569-571. 

The  motivation  for  John  the  Baptist’s  unusual  diet  (see  Mk  1:6;  Lk  7:33)  may  have  been  his 
desire  to  observe  the  Essene  kasrut  rather  than  any  asceticism  on  his  part.  An  Essene  outside  a 
major  town  and  outside  a  settled  Essene  community  like  Qumran  would  have  been  able  to  ensure 
the  complete  purity  of  his  food  only  by  finding  and  preparing  such  wild  foodstuffs  as  grass,  herbs, 
wild  honey,  and  locusts. —  D.J.H. 

511.  D.  J.  Doughty,  “The  Authority  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mk  2:1  — 3:6),”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83) 
161-181. 

The  affirmations  about  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Mk  2: 10  and  2:28  were  Markan  com¬ 
positions  and  represented  a  significant  concern  on  Mark’s  christological  agenda.  In  Mark’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  earthly  authority  of  Jesus  transcended  the  immediate  issues  of  forgiveness  (see 
2:1-12)  and  Sabbath  observance  (see  2:23  —  3:6).  The  decision  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to 
plot  against  Jesus  (3:6)  was  the  Markan  conclusion  to  all  that  had  been  narrated  between  1:21  and 
3:5.— D.J.H. 

512.  [Mk  3:1-6]  F.  Martin,  “Est-il  permis  le  sabbat  de  faire  le  bien  ou  le  mal?”  LumVie  32  (164, 
’83)  69-79. 

This  semiotic  analysis  of  Jesus’  healing  of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand  according  to  Mk  3:1-6 
first  shows  how  Jesus  and  his  opponents  are  distinguished  with  regard  to  their  programs,  actions, 
locations,  and  sensitivities.  Then  it  examines  the  three  major  oppositions  in  the  text:  permitted/ 
forbidden(?),  good/evil,  and  save  life/kill.  Finally,  it  reflects  on  Sabbath  observance  in  light  of 
Jesus  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  (see  egeire  in  v.  3). —  D.J.H. 

Mk  3:28-29,  §  28-497. 

513.  G.  Sellin,  “Textlinguistische  und  semiotische  Erwagungen  zu  Mk.  4.1-34,”  NTStud  29  (4, 
’83)  508-530. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  discusses  the  nature  of  a  text,  considers  various  kinds  of  figurative 
speech,  and  explains  how  traditional  exegetical  methods  have  been  made  more  precise  by  the  new 
linguistic  approaches.  The  second  part  treats  the  “hierarchy  of  embedding”  in  Mk  4:1-34  and  the 
literary-critical  question,  the  pre-Markan  exegesis  of  Mk  4:26-29  (the  parable  of  the  seed  growing 
by  itself),  and  the  theological  function  of  the  esoteric  in  Mk  4:1-34. —  D.J.H. 

Mk  5:9,  §  28-507. 
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Mk  6:14-27,  §  28-457. 


514.  J.  Ellington,  “Mark  8.23,”  BibTrans  34  (4,  ’83)  443-444. 

Implicit  in  Mk  8:23  is  the  information  that  Jesus  placed  his  hands  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man 
(see  Mk  8:25)  and  then  removed  his  hands  before  asking  the  question. —  D.J.H. 

515.  H.  Ordon,  “Literacko-teologiczne  przygotowanie  perykopy  o  wyznaniu  Piotra  (Mk  8,27-30) 
(Literarisch-theologische  Vorbereitung  der  Perikope  iiber  Peters  Bekenntnis  [Mk  8,27-30]),” 
RoczTeolKan  29  (1,  ’82)  97-109. 

Mark’s  carefully  crafted  Gospel  prepared  for  Peter’s  confession  (Mk  8:27-30)  in  a  number  of 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  growing  conflict  and  a  negative  judgment  toward  Jesus  by  the 
leaders,  his  fellow  citizens  at  Nazareth,  and  Herod.  On  the  other  hand,  though  some  grew  in 
awareness  of  Jesus’  identity  as  prophet  or  eschatological  prophet,  it  was  Peter  who  recognized 
his  true  identity  in  this  pericope. —  J.P. 

516.  [Mk  8:34]  J.  Wijngaards,  “Let  Him  Take  Up  His  Cross  .  .  .  ,”  Vidyajyoti  47  (3,  ’83) 
106-117. 

The  positive  formulation  of  the  “cross-bearing”  saying  (Mk  8:34;  Mt  16:24;  Lk  9:23)  prepared 
the  disciples  for  martyrdom,  whereas  the  negative  formulation  (Mt  10:38;  Lk  14:27)  hardened 
new  converts  to  overcome  obstacles  from  their  families.  Both  versions  derived  from  an  original 
logion  of  Jesus  with  which  he  challenged  prospective  disciples  to  take  up  their  cross  in  the  face 
of  opposition. —  D.J.H. 

517.  [Mk  10:1 1-12]  B.  J.  Brooten,  “Zur  Debatte  iiber  das  Scheidungsrecht  der  jiidischen  Frau,” 
EvangTheol  43  (5,  ’83)  466-478. 

This  response  to  objections  made  by  E.  Schweizer  [§  27-118]  and  H.  Weder  [§  28-1 16]  to  the 
author’s  thesis  that  Jewish  women  could  initiate  divorce  proceedings  [§  26-867]  emphasizes  the 
need  for  focusing  on  Jewish  legal  practice  and  specific  cases  rather  than  on  theory.  In  this  context 
it  is  not  proper  to  dismiss  Mk  10:1 1-12  and  1  Cor  7:10-11  as  secondary  accommodations  to  non- 
Jewish  customs. —  D.J.H. 

518.  A.  Lindemann,  “Die  Kinder  und  die  Gottesherrschaft.  Markus  10,13-16  und  die  Stellung  der 
Kinder  in  der  spathellenistischen  Gesellschaft  und  im  Urchristentum,”  WortDienst  17  (’83) 
77-104. 

Generally  in  the  few  pertinent  texts  from  the  NT  and  from  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  writings, 
children  are  portrayed  merely  as  examples  of  unreasonable  behavior  and  as  objects  of  training,  not 
as  independent  persons.  But  in  Mk  10:13-16  (see  Mk  9:33-37),  children  are  taken  seriously  as 
children  and  have  a  direct  relationship  to  Jesus  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  pre-Markan  form 
of  the  pericope  (vv.  13-14,  16)  probably  figured  in  early  Christian  debates  about  baptizing 
children;  v.  15  shifted  the  focus  by  proposing  children  as  models  for  all  who  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God.— D.J.H. 

519.  [Mk  10:38-39]  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “Can  You  Drink  the  Cup?”  Emmanuel  [New  York]  89 
(9,  ’83)  490-495. 

The  occurrences  of  poterion  in  Mk  10:38-39;  14:23;  14:36  are  literarily  associated  within  one 
Gospel  story.  To  drink  the  cup  of  Christ  is  to  join  him  in  his  passion. —  D.J.H. 
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520.  [Mk  14:22-25]  E.  Ruckstuhl,  “Neue  und  alte  Uberlegungen  zu  den  Abendmahlsworten 
Jesu,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80)  79-106. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  explains  R.  Pesch’s  case  for  considering  Mk  14:22-25  (see  Mt 
26:26-29;  Lk  22:15-20)  as  the  earliest  report  about  Jesus’  actions  at  the  Last  Supper  and  as  the 
source  for  the  pre-Pauline  cult  etiology  in  1  Cor  11:23-26.  The  second  part  offers  critical  comments 
on  various  parts  of  Pesch’s  argument:  the  introduction  to  the  Markan  Last  Supper  account,  the  age 
of  the  texts  and  their  relationship,  the  parallelism  between  the  Markan  bread  and  cup  sayings,  the 
sequence  of  Jesus’  actions  with  regard  to  the  bread  and  the  cup,  the  covenant  motif,  the  soteriologi- 
cal  addition  hyper  pollon  (or  hymon),  and  the  subject  of  the  original  cup  saying. —  D.J.H. 

Mk  14:23,  §  28-519. 

521.  [Mk  14:36]  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Abba,  Father,”  BihToday  21  (5,  ’83)  320-324. 

Both  Gal  4:6  and  Rom  8:15  point  to  a  meaning  of  Abba  in  the  context  of  a  cry  of  obedience 
from  a  Christian  child  of  God,  imitating  the  obedience  of  Jesus.  Likewise,  in  Mk  14:36 
[see  §  27-541]  Jesus  cries  out  “Abba”  to  God  his  Father  as  an  obedient  son  in  the  face  of  the  great  v 
crisis  of  his  life — the  agony  in  the  garden.  His  trial  in  Gethsemane  appears  to  be  modeled  on  the 
supreme  trial  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  Gen  22:1-19. —  D.J.H. 

Mk  14:36,  §  28-519. 

522.  [Mk  14:55-65]  R.  Schinzer,  “Die  Bedeutung  des  Prozesses  Jesu,”  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
systematische  Theologie  und  Religionsphilosophie  [Berlin]  25  (2,  ’83)  138-154. 

Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus’  crucifixion  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  before  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Mk 
14:55-65)  has  important  christological  implications.  The  Jewish  lawsuit  gave  special  significance 
to  the  parties  and  held  the  witnesses  responsible  for  false  judgments  (see  Deut  17:7;  19:18-19). 
This  witness  rule  explains  why  Mark  made  the  Sanhedrin  itself  the  witnesses  (see  Mk  14:63),  thus 
binding  together  Moses  (represented  by  the  Sanhedrin)  and  Jesus  as  accuser  and  accused,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  juxtaposition  may  have  led  Paul  to  his  Law-gospel  alternative. —  D.J.H. 

523.  [Mk  15:25]  J.  V.  Miller,  “The  Time  of  the  Crucifixion,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (2,  ’83) 
157-166. 

The  time  notations  regarding  Jesus’  crucifixion  (“the  third  hour”)  in  Mk  15:25  and  his  condem¬ 
nation  (“about  the  sixth  hour”)  in  Jn  19:14  were  merely  approximations,  and  can  be  reconciled 
when  interpreted  in  light  of  each  Evangelist’s  usage  and  purpose.  Mk  15:25  refers  to  the  quarter 
of  the  day  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  hour,  i.e.  from  9:00  a.m.  to  noon.  Jn  19:14  means  simply 
“about”  midday.  Thus  both  Evangelists  set  the  crucifixion  within  the  same  general  time-frame. — 
D.J.H. 

Mk  15:46,  §  28-472. 


Luke 

524.  D.  D.  Sylva,  “Ierousalem  and  Hierosoluma  in  Luke-Acts,” ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83)  207-221 . 

The  evidence  in  Lk-Acts  does  not  indicate  that  Luke  made  a  precise  distinction  between  Ierou¬ 
salem  and  Hierosolyma.  Rather,  in  Lk  2:22,  25  and  Acts  1:4,  8,  Luke  created  Hierosolyma  as  an 
etymology  of  Ierousalem  by  means  of  an  indirect  type  of  etymology  used  in  the  ancient  Mediterra- 
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nean  world,  to  convey  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was  holy  space  (“holy  Salem”).  Elsewhere  Luke 
varied  the  two  terms  so  as  to  keep  the  “holy  Salem”)  etymology  in  his  reader’s  mind. —  D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  28-437,  509,  570. 

Lk  1-2,  §§  28-485r— 486. 

525.  [Lk  1:46-55]  R.  J.  Karris,  “Mary’s  Magnificat  and  Recent  Study,”  Re\Rel  42  (6,  ’83) 
903-908. 

The  first  part  of  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1 :46-50)  deals  with  what  God  has  done  for  Mary  the 
slavewoman;  the  second  part  (1:51-55)  universalizes  Mary’s  experience,  directing  attention  to  the 
cosmos  and  God.  Alongside  the  Magnificat’s  view  of  God  rectifying  a  world  gone  astray  from 
justice  is  Luke’s  view  of  God  extending  bounteous  forgiveness  and  mercy,  even  to  the  unjust. — 
D.J.H. 

526.  M.  del  C.  Oro,  “Benedictus  de  Zacarias  (Luc  1,68-79).  ^Indicios  de  una  cristologfa 
arcaica?”  RevistBib  45  (3,  ’83)  145-177. 

The  Benedictus  (Lk  1:68-79),  which  originated  in  the  Jewish-Christian  community  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  links  us  to  a  very  early  Palestinian  Christology.  After  discussing  the  context  of  the  hymn 
in  Luke’s  infancy  narrative  and  reviewing  scholarship  on  its  unity  and  origin,  the  article  proposes 
the  following  outline  of  the  passage:  (1)  salvation  realized  in  the  past  by  God’s  decision  (vv.  68-75), 
and  (2)  salvation  in  the  unfolding  of  history  through  the  missions  of  the  precursor  (vv.  76-77)  and 
the  anatole  (vv.  78-79).  The  last  two  sections  deal  with  the  christological  titles  in  v.  69  (“and  he 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  David  his  servant”)  and  v.  78  ( anatole  ex 
hypsous),  and  the  missions  assigned  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  vv.  76-79. —  D.J.H. 

527.  W.  Kirchsch lager,  “Die  Geburt  Jesu  von  Nazaret  (Lk  2,1-20).  Zur  biblischen  Verkiindi- 
gung  der  Weihnachtsbotschaft,”  TheolPraktQuart  131  (4,  ’83)  329-342. 

After  describing  the  various  ways  of  treating  Jesus’  birth  in  the  NT  (see  Rom  1:3-4;  Phil  2:6-7; 
Gal  4:4-5;  Mt  1:18-25;  Jn  1:1-18),  the  article  presents  an  exegesis  of  Lk  2:1-20  under  two  head¬ 
ings:  the  birth  narrative  (vv.  1-7),  and  the  explanatory  revelation  to  the  shepherds  (vv.  8-20).  It 
concludes  with  reflections  on  understanding  Christmas  today. —  D.J.H. 

528.  K.  Kipgen,  “Translating  Kataluma  in  Luke  2.7,”  BibTrans  34  (4,  ’83)  442-443. 

The  word  katalyma  in  Lk  2:7  referred  to  an  additional  room  constructed  on  the  flat  rooftop  of 
a  Palestinian  house.  Because  there  was  no  space  in  the  katalyma  (“guest  room”),  Mary  gave  birth 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  shared  by  the  human  inhabitants  and  the  domestic  animals  (hence 
the  manger). —  D.J.H. 

529.  [Lk  2:7]  E.  LaVerdiere,  “Jesus  the  First-Born,”  Emmanuel  [New  York]  89  (10,  ’83)  544-548. 

Luke  intended  prototokos  in  Lk  2:7  as  a  christological  title,  not  an  affirmation  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  to  Mary.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  elsewhere  in  the  NT  (see 
Col  1:15-16,  18;  Rev  1:5;  Heb  1:5-6)  and  the  christological  thrust  of  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative 
as  a  whole. —  D.J.H. 

530.  G.  Mangatt,  “The  Acceptable  Year  of  the  Lord’  (Lk.  4:16-30),”  Biblebhashyam  9  (3,  ’83) 
179-186. 

The  message  of  Lk  4:16-30  is  that  God’s  final  offer  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  addressed 
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to  all  who  are  in  any  way  suffering  or  oppressed.  The  article  discusses  the  structure  of  the  passage, 
the  quotation  from  Isa  61: 1-3;  58:6  in  vv.  18-19,  and  the  Lukan  theme  of  good  news  to  the  poor. — 
D.J.H. 

531.  [Lk  4:18-19]  R.  Albertz,  “Die  Antrittspredigt’  Jesu  im  Lukasevangelium  auf  ihrem  alt- 
testamentlichen  Hintergrund,”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83)  182-206. 

Luke’s  modifications  of  Isa  61:1-3  in  Lk  4:18-19  were  motivated  by  his  desire  to  free  the  OT 
promise  from  its  limitation  to  the  OT  people  of  God,  and  to  open  it  up  to  non- Jews.  His  insertion 
of  Isa  58:6  (“to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed”)  directed  the  promise  toward  those  in 
socioeconomic  need.  Thus  the  OT  quotation  in  Jesus’  inaugural  sermon  prepared  for  Luke’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  riches  and  poverty,  and  addressed  the  social  tensions  within  the  Lukan  community. — 
D.J.H. 

Lk  6:27-36,  §  28-493. 

532.  W.  Vogels,  “A  Semiotic  Study  of  Luke  7:11-17,”  EglTheol  14  (3,  ’83)  273-292. 

The  diachronic  approach  to  Lk  7:1 1-17  provides  historical,  philological,  and  literary  informa¬ 
tion.  The  most  common  title  for  the  episode,  according  to  this  approach,  is  “the  resurrection  of 
the  widow’s  son  of  Nain.”  The  synchronic  approach  of  semiotics  tries  to  discover  the  structures 
of  the  present  text  and  how  everything  in  it  functions.  A  semiotic  analysis  (cutting  of  the  text,  nar¬ 
rative  analysis,  discursive  analysis,  semiotic  square)  yields  the  following  titles,  depending  on 
which  aspect  is  emphasized:  “Jesus,  the  widow,  and  her  son  at  Nain”  (actors);  “a  life-giving  consol¬ 
ing  visit  to  Nain”  (event);  and  “the  joy  of  living  togetherness”  (theme). —  D.J.H. 

Lk  7:33,  §  28-510. 

Lk  9-10,  §  28-568. 

Lk  9:23,  §  28-516. 

533.  [Lk  10:25-37]  G.  Bexell,  “Den  barmhartige  samariern  och  den  teologiska  etiken”  [The 
Merciful  Samaritan  and  Theological  Ethics],  SvenskTeolKvart  59  (2,  ’83)  64-74. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:25-37) 
shows  that  this  parable  has  been  interpreted  in  numerous  ways,  each  interpretation  being  set  forth 
as  the  correct  one.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  nonexegete,  it  appears  difficult  to  say  that  any  of  the 
interpretations  offered  is  completely  wrong.  A  legitimate  theological  interpretation  of  parables 
(and  other  biblical  material)  should  involve  a  multidimensional  approach.  Three  dimensions  are 
suggested  here:  (1)  a  general  ethical  dimension,  concentrating  on  the  content  and  application  of 
the  love  command;  (2)  a  critical  dimension,  involving  Jesus’  critique  of  the  religious  and  moral 
leadership  of  his  time;  and  (3)  a  christological  dimension,  focusing  on  the  teller  of  the  parable 
and  his  relationship  to  God.  Thus  in  the  present  parable,  Jesus  points  to  himself  as  the  merciful 
one  (dimension  3)  at  the  same  time  as  he  implicitly  judges  the  attitude  of  the  lawyer  (dimension 
2),  and  shows  how  a  real  neighbor  acts  and  what  a  right  action  looks  like  (dimension  1).  This 
example  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  essential  starting  point  for  a  biblically  grounded  Christian 
ethic. —  B.A.R 

534.  N.  H.  Young,  “The  Commandment  to  Love  Your  Neighbor  as  Yourself  and  the  Parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:25-37),”  AndUnivSemStud  21  (3,  ’83)  265-272. 

The  commandment  to  love  one’s  neighbor  “as  though  you  were  loving  yourself”  in  Lk  10:27b 
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demands  the  placing  of  oneself  in  the  other’s  predicament  and  then  acting,  not  just  the  transference 
of  a  prior  self-love.  The  steps  in  Jesus’  questioning  of  the  lawyer  in  Lk  10:25-37  are  simple  and 
compelling:  (1)  “Love  your  neighbor  as  though  loving  yourself”  (v.  27).  (2)  “Who  is  neighbor  to 
me?”  (v.  29).  (3)  “Who  was  neighbor  to  you  when  you  were  a  victim?”  (v.  36).  (4)  “The  Samaritan” 
(v.  37a).  (5)  “Then  love  Samaritans  [i.e.  enemies]  as  though  you  were  loving  yourself’  (v.  37b). 
The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (vv.  30-35)  forms  part  of  the  second  stage  in  the  exchange. — 
D.J.H. 

535.  [Lk  10:25-42]  D.  M.  Sweetland,  “The  Good  Samaritan  and  Martha  and  Mary,”  BibToday 
21  (5,  ’83)  325-330. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:25-37)  and  the  story  of  Martha 
and  Mary  (Lk  10:38-42)  suggests  that,  for  Christians,  there  must  be  a  balance  between  social 
actions  and  pious  practices  because  the  two  are  (or  should  be)  intertwined. —  D.J.H. 

536.  D.  R.  Catchpole,  “Q  and  The  Friend  at  Midnight’  (Luke  xi.  5-8/9),”  JournTheolStud  34 
(2,  ’83)  407-424. 

The  so-called  parable  of  the  friend  at  midnight  existed  as  part  of  a  collection  in  Q  consisting 
of  (1)  Mt  6:7-8,  which  functioned  as  an  editorial  introduction;  (2)  Mt  6:9-13/Lk  11:2-4; 
(3)  Mt  7:7/Lk  11:5-9,  within  which  Luke  later  inserted  the  section  ei  kai  ou  dosei  .  .  .  dia  ge 
ten  anaideian  autou;  (4)  Mt  7:8/Lk  11:10,  which  was  a  secondary  editorial  amplification; 
(5)  Mt  7 :9- 1 1  /Lk  11:11-13;  and  (6)  Mt  6:25-33/Lk  12:22-31.  Beginning  as  a  prayer  instruction, 
the  collection  reflected  on  the  petition  for  bread  by  means  of  a  pair  of  parables  centering  on  God 
as  actively  sensitive  to  human  need,  and  concluded  by  reasserting  the  significance  of  God’s  father¬ 
hood  for  those  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  near  kingdom. —  D.J.H. 

Lk  11:30,  §  28-498. 

Lk  12:10,  §  28-497. 

Lk  14:27,  §  28-516. 

537.  [Lk  15:11-32]  R  Jones,  “La  parabole  du  fils  prodigue:  Deux  methodes  d’interpretation,” 
RevRef  34  (3,  ’83)  122-137. 

The  historical-critical  approach  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15:1 1-32),  employed  vari¬ 
ously  by  F.  C.  Baur,  R.  Bultmann,  L.  Schottroff,  F.  Bovon,  and  J.  Jeremias,  tends  to  deform  and 
relativize  the  NT  notion  of  revelation.  The  historical-redemptive  approach  starts  from  the  canoni¬ 
cal  authority  of  the  NT  accepted  as  divinely  inspired  prophecy,  and  focuses  on  Jesus  and  his  gospel 
as  the  solution  to  the  enigma  of  the  parable. —  D.J.H. 

538.  [Lk  15:11-32]  J.  C.  Thom,  “Gelykenisse  en  Betekenis  (Parables  and  Meaning),”  Scriptura 
9  (’83)  30-43. 

According  to  J.  Link’s  model  of  the  semantic  structure  of  symbols,  a  parable’s  meaning  is  based 
on  the  isomorphy  between  syntagmatic  structures  in  the  pictura  (“picture  part”)  and  subscriptio 
(“reality  part”).  Analysis  of  the  syntagmatic  relations  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk 
15:1 1-32)  reveals  two  sets  of  relations:  the  structure  of  events,  and  the  structure  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  sons  and  their  father.  On  the  basis  of  Link’s  postulate  of  isomorphy,  these  syn¬ 
tagmatic  structures  have  to  be  mirrored  in  the  subscriptio,  here  implied  by  the  context  (Lk 
15:1-10).  The  parable  has  a  dual  message:  (1)  an  appeal  to  the  Pharisees  to  join  Jesus  in  rejoicing 
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at  the  possible  homecoming  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  (2)  the  conviction  that  in  God’s  view 
“sonship”  entails  joyful  communion  and  not  (only)  service. —  D.J.H. 

539.  S.  Schmitz,  “Psychologische  Hilfen  zum  Verstehen  biblischer  Texte?  Zum  Beispiel  Lk 
18,9-14,”  BibKirch  38  (3,-  ’83)  112-118. 

The  Pharisee’s  prayer  in  Lk  18: 1 1-12  is  a  perfect  expression  of  a  neurotic  need  for  security  that 
defends  itself  against  other  people  (v.  1  lb),  human  nature  (v.  12),  and  even  God.  By  contrast,  the 
tax  collector  (see  v.  13)  seeks  justification  from  God,  not  from  and  through  himself. —  D.J.H. 

Lk  22:15-20,  §  28-520. 

540.  [Lk  24:13-35]  T.  Radcliffe,  “The  Emmaus  Story:  Necessity  and  Freedom,”  NewBlackfr  64 
(761,  ’83)  4834-93. 

The  Emmaus  story  in  Lk  24:13-35  pivots  on  two  moments  of  disclosure  (vv.  26,  31-32);  the 
puzzle  is  how  they  relate  (v.  35).  The  first  moment  of  insight  is  in  the  perception  of  the  necessity 
of  Jesus’  death;  the  second  is  in  the  repetition  of  the  gesture  of  the  Last  Supper — Jesus’  free 
appropriation  of  that  death  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  The  whole  narrative  is  about  coming  to 
understand  the  coincidence  of  necessity  and  freedom  in  Jesus’  death. —  D.J.H. 

John 

541.  R.  Andersen,  “‘Den  som  tror,  har  evig  liv’.  En  soteriologisk  tese  i  Johannes-evangeliet”  [“He 
Who  Believes  Has  Eternal  Life.”  A  Soteriological  Thesis  in  the  Gospel  of  John],  TidsTeolKirk 
53  (3,  ’82)  185-201. 

The  concepts  of  faith  and  life  are  central  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  How  they  are  to  be  understood 
is  explored  by  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  verb  pisteuein  and  variants  of  the  basic  soteriological  formula, 
and  (2)  a  synthesis  of  the  Johannine  thesis  regarding  the  connection  between  faith  and  life  in  the 
setting  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  connection  between  faith  and 
love  in  light  of  the  observation  that  the  proclamation  in  the  farewell  discourses  has  a  different 
theological  structure  than  that  in  chaps.  1  —  12. —  J.S.H. 

542.  I.  Broer,  “Die  Juden  im  Johannesevangelium.  Ein  beispielhafter  und  folgenreicher 
Konflikt,”  Diakonia  14  (5,  ’83)  332-341. 

After  giving  some  examples  of  anti-Jewish  sentiments  in  patristic  texts  and  addressing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  anti-Judaism  in  the  NT,  the  article  explores  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
with  reference  to  the  polemics  within  contemporary  Judaism,  the  expulsion  of  the  Johannine  com¬ 
munity  from  the  synagogue,  and  the  Johannine  connection  of  the  Jews  with  the  “world.”  The  final 
section  discusses  the  anti-Jewish  tone  in  the  Gospel  and  Christians  today. —  D.J.H. 

543.  D.  A.  Carson,  “Recent  literature  on  the  fourth  gospel:  some  reflections,”  Themelios  9(1, 
’83)  8-18. 

This  survey  of  Johannine  research  concentrates  on  representative  articles  from  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  on  books  from  the  past  five  or  six  years.  (1)  History-of-religions  approaches  do 
not  have  the  same  dominance  that  they  once  did.  (2)  The  driving  force  of  mainstream  Johannine 
scholarship  is  not  exegesis  but  rather  redaction-critical  reconstruction  of  the  community’s  history. 
(3)  For  better  or  worse,  structuralism  has  not  yet  crested  and  will  doubtless  receive  more  applica- 
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tion  to  Jn  in  the  years  ahead.  (4)  Certain  critical  problems  will  continue  to  attract  attention,  not 
least  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  relationship  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  its  use  of  the  OT.  (5)  The  domi¬ 
nant  approach  to  Johannine  theology  has  a  baleful  influence  in  the  church  today,  especially  on 
preaching. —  D.J.H. 

544.  G.  Ghiberti,  “Monografie  sul  quarto  vangelo  in  italiano,”  RivistBib  31  (2,  ’83)  227-238. 

After  pointing  out  some  bibliographic  resources  for  studying  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  article 
surveys  books  on  it  in  Italian  (including  some  translations)  under  four  headings:  commentaries, 
questions  of  general  introduction,  studies  of  individual  passages,  and  theology  and  various 
themes. —  D.J.H. 


545.  M.  Hengel,  “Reich  Christi,  Reich  Gottes  und  Weltreich  im  4.  Evangelium,”  TheolBeitr  14 
(4-5,  ’83)  201-216. 

As  can  be  seen  from  his  treatment  of  Christ’s  kingship  at  the  trial  before  Pilate,  his  refashioning 
of  the  received  tradition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  and  his  attitude 
toward  political  power,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  largely  went  his  own  way.  His  Christo- 
centrism  equated  the  kingdom  of  God  with  that  of  Christ,  a  kingdom  realized  in  the  profound 
humiliation  of  the  cross.  All  power — of  both  earthly  and  religious  authorities — is  relativized  by 
God’s  sovereign  and  salvific  will.  True  life  is  now;  the  church  militant  and  the  church  triumphant 
are  one  and  the  same,  informed  by  the  Paraclete,  who  gives  believers  their  assurance  of  salvation. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  all  political  theology  and  all  theocratic  conceptions  have  passed 
away. —  G.H. 


546.  M.  E.  Isaacs,  “The  Prophetic  Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  HeythJourn  24  (4,  ’83)  391-407. 

The  functions  of  the  OT  prophet  (as  spokesman  who  glorifies  God,  teacher  of  faith  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  events,  witness  either  for  the  defense  or  the  prosecution,  predictor  of  the  future  whose 
message  is  rejected  in  the  present)  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit- Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  the  prophetic  functions  of  the  Spirit-Paraclete  can  be  said  of  Jesus — and  more. 
Jesus  is  the  prophet  par  excellence,  who  provides  the  model  for  the  prophetic  Spirit.  Many  of  the 
prophetic  activities  of  Jesus  and  the  Paraclete  are  also  ascribed  to  the  disciples,  thus  suggesting 
that  the  Johannine  community  continues  their  prophetic  ministry. —  D.J.H. 

547.  J.  S.  King,  “R.  E.  Brown  on  the  History  of  the  Johannine  Community,”  Scripture  Bulletin 
[Twickenham,  UK]  13  (2,  ’83)  26-30. 

R.  E.  Brown’s  theory  of  the  development  of  the  Johannine  community  is  too  precise  to  be 
probable  and  does  not  account  for  all  the  evidence.  Its  weakest  link  may  well  be  Brown’s  apparent 
failure  to  see  that  Jn  6  deals  with  two  of  the  significant  issues  in  1  John  (Christology  and  escha¬ 
tology),  and  that  these  two  texts  addressed  the  same  situation. —  D.J.H. 

548.  R.  Kysar,  “The  Gospel  of  John  in  Current  Research,”  RelStudRev  9  (4,  ’83)  314-323. 

(1)  Although  it  is  likely  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  employed  traditional  material,  there  is  nearly 
hopeless  disarray  about  what  that  tradition  was  and  how  he  used  it.  (2)  The  relationship  of  Jn  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  explained  in  three  ways:  dependence  on  one  or  more  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  use  of  a  common  tradition,  or  basic  independence  (without  denying  the  Evangelist’s 
awareness  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels).  (3)  Proposing  the  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  controversy  with  the  Jews  as  the  Gospel’s  setting-in-life  may  well  be  the  lasting  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  to  Johannine  scholarship.  (4)  Studies  on  the  structure 
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of  the  whole  Gospel,  its  large  units,  and  its  smaller  units  have  become  increasingly  productive. 
(5)  Research  on  the  Gospel’s  theology  has  focused  on  Christology,  soteriology,  the  Logos  concept, 
and  faith. —  D.J.H. 

549.  L.  M.  Morrison,  “John’s  Gospel  in  Chinese  Perspective,”  BibToday  21  (5,  ’83)  299-302. 

The  Johannine  dualism  of  light  and  darkness  is  difficult  to  place  in  a  Chinese  context.  Jesus 
“the  light  of  the  world”  is  understood  not  so  much  as  the  victorious  symbol  of  good  over  evil,  but 
rather  as  the  leading  impetus  in  the  dynamic  movement  of  the  universe  toward  completion  in  the 
Father. —  D.J.H. 


550.  E.  Osborn,  “Negative  and  Positive  Theology  in  John,”  AusBibRev  31  (’83)  72-80. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  negative  transcendence  of  God  is  balanced  by  the  limitless  fullness 
of  the  Word.  Reciprocity  and  dependence  link  the  fullness  of  the  Son  to  the  transcendent  Father, 
or  the  plurality  of  the  Son  to  the  unknown  unity  of  the  Father.  The  claim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  that  negative  theology  plus  positive  Christology,  plus  reciprocity  and  dependence,  equals  posi¬ 
tive  theology. —  D.J.H. 

551.  E.  Pinto,  “Jesus,  Son  of  God,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BibToday  21  (6,  ’83)  393-398. 

The  biblical  idea  of  divine  sonship  referred  primarily  to  relationship.  The  Johannine  use  of  the 
title  “Son  of  God”  served  to  highlight  Jesus’  most  intimate,  unique,  and  exclusive  relationship  with 
God.— D.J.H. 

552.  N.  M.  Watson,  “Risen  Christ  and  Spirit/Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel l'  AusBibRev  31  (’83) 
81-85. 

The  relationship  between  the  risen  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  one  of 
neither  complete  disjunction  nor  complete  identity.  Several  passages  indicate  that  the  return  of 
Jesus  is  realized  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Spirit  mediates  the  personal  presence  of 
Jesus. —  D.J.H. 


Jn,  §  28-697. 

553.  [Jn  1:1-5]  E.  L.  Miller,  “The  Logic  of  the  Logos  Hymn:  A  New  View,”  NTStud  29  (4,  ’83) 
552-561. 

In  Jn  1:1-5  (omitting  vv.  lc,  2  as  interpolations)  we  have  a  complete  Logos-hymn  with  four 
strophes  of  couplets,  suitable  for  antiphonal  recitation  and  bearing  a  carefully  ordered  theological 
point.  The  hymn  represented  the  Logos  as  standing  in  four  relations  (to  God,  the  world,  humanity, 
and  evil)  at  four  succeeding  periods  (before  creation,  at  creation,  at  the  incarnation,  and  in  the 
present  and  continuing  victory  over  evil). —  D.J.H. 

554.  [Jn  1:1-18]  J.  Painter,  “Christology  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  Study  of  the  Prologue,” 
AusBibRev  31  (’83)  45-62. 

Jn  1:1-18  was  based  on  a  sectarian  Jewish  hymn  in  praise  of  Wisdom/Torah  that,  prior  to  its 
use  by  the  Evangelist,  had  been  modified  (especially  in  vv.  16-18)  by  Hellenist  Christians.  When 
the  Evangelist  adopted  this  hymn,  he  substituted  logos  for  sophia,  introduced  the  phrase  sarx 
egeneto  (v.  14),  added  references  to  John  the  Baptist  (vv.  6-8,  15),  and  elaborated  the  theme  of 
the  children  of  God  (v.  13). —  D.J.H. 
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555.  [Jn  1 : 1-18]  T.  G.  Stylianopoulos,  "Jesus  Christ — The  Life  of  the  World,”  GkOrtliTJieolRev 
28  (2,  ’83)  135-144. 

This  theological  reflection  on  Jn  1:1-18  focuses  on  specific  units:  “All  things  were  made  through 
him”  (v.  3);  “and  the  Word  became  flesh”  (v.  14);  “and  from  his  fullness  have  we  all  received” 
(v.  16);  and  “the  only  Son  from  the  Father”  (v.  14).  It  develops  the  theme  of  Jesus  as  the  life  of 
the  world  in  light  of  the  Johannine  writings,  the  patristic  tradition,  and  modem  exemplars  of 
holiness. —  D.J.H. 

556.  A.  Vicent  Cernuda,  “La  doble  generacion  de  Jesucristo  segun  Jn.  1,13.14  (continuacion),” 
EstBib  40  (3-4,  ’82)  313-344. 

This  installment  [see  §  28-155]  first  considers  the  problems  connected  with  the  singular  reading 
egennethe  in  Jn  1:13,  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  1: 12-14,  the  meaning  of  the  individual  negative  and 
positive  phrases  in  1:13,  and  the  binomial  (Messiah-Logos)  Christology  in  the  context  of  Jn  1:1-18. 
The  logic  of  the  Prologue’s  Christology  proceeds  as  follows:  The  Logos  was  God  (v.  1);  the 
Messiah  was  born  from  God,  because  in  a  certain  way  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  through  virginal 
conception  (vv.  13-1 4a);  the  Messiah  is  monogenes  (v.  14c)  for  the  reasons  listed  in  v.  13,  and 
monogenes  theou  (v.  18)  because,  having  been  born  from  God  as  the  Logos  (vv.  13- 14a),  he  was 
God  (v.  1).  The  article  concludes  with  observations  on  the  hermeneutical  obscurity  surrounding 
Jn  1:13  and  John’s  intentions. —  D.J.H. 

557.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “John  1:18:  ‘In  the  Bosom  of’  or  ‘Turned  towards’  the  Father?”  AusBibRev 
31  (’83)  63-71. 

The  phrase  ho  on  eis  ton  kolpon  tou  patros  in  Jn  1:18b  refers  to  the  historical  Jesus’  never-failing 
relationship  of  love  and  obedience  to  the  Father.  The  only  Son,  who  was  turned  toward  the  Father, 
made  God  known  in  the  historical  events  of  his  life  and  death. —  D.J.H. 

558.  F.  Genuyt,  “Les  noces  de  Cana  et  la  purification  du  temple.  Analyse  du  chapitre  2  de 
l’Evangile  de  Jean,”  SemiotBib  31  (’83)  14-33. 

The  accounts  of  Jesus’  miracle  at  Cana  (Jn  2:1-12)  and  his  purification  of  the  Temple  (2:13-25) 
are  complementary  insofar  as  both  concern  “signs.”  This  semiotic  analysis  of  the  episodes  con¬ 
siders  the  two  narrative  wholes,  their  narrative  programs,  their  construction  of  objects  of  value 
(good  wine,  the  Temple-body),  and  the  relation  between  signs  and  believing. —  D.J.H. 


559.  J.  Hudry-Clergeon,  “Jesus  et  le  Sanctuaire.  Etude  de  Jn  2,  12-22,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (4, 
’83)  535-548. 

Within  the  tripartite  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (2:12  —  5:47;  6:1  —  11:53;  11:54—19:42), 
Jn  2:12-22  has  a  programmatic  function  and  is  closely  related  to  1:46-53.  The  passage  itself  shows 
the  following  structure:  A — vv.  12-13,  B — v.  14,  C — v.  15,  D — v.  16,  E — v.  17,  C' — v.  18, 
D' — v.  19,  E' — vv.  20-22.  From  the  beginning  of  John’s  presentation  of  Jesus’ public  activity,  there 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  Passover  of  Jesus  (vv.  13,  22;  see  11:55). —  D.J.H. 

560.  [Jn  5: 1-18]  J.  Klinger,  “Bethesda  and  the  Universality  of  the  Logos,”  StVIadTheolQuort  27 
(3,  ’83)  169-185. 

Recent  archaeological  excavations  have  shown  that  Bethesda  was  the  center  of  a  cult  devoted  to 
a  pagan  healer-god.  The  original  version  of  the  story  in  Jn  5:1-18  affirmed  that  Jesus  deliberately 
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entered  a  pagan  sanctuary  and  performed  a  miracle  there,  thus  suggesting  that  he  not  only  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  OT  but  also  realized  the  best  elements  of  paganism. —  D.J.H. 

561.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Die  Aussagen  Jesu  und  ihre  Rolle  in  Joh  5,16-30,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80) 
5-17. 

In  Jn  5:16-30  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  statements  of  Jesus  (vv.  17b,  19-20,  24-25)  from  those 
of  the  Evangelist  (vv.  20-23,  26-27a,  30).  Jesus’  statements  were  general  and  fundamental;  John 
made  them  concrete  and  applied  them  to  Christian  life. —  D.J.H 

562.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “It  is  Written:  A  Structuralist  Analysis  of  John  6,”  Semeia  26  (’83)  3-21. 

This  “exercise  in  structuralist  imagination”  first  considers  the  unity  of  Jn  6: 1-71  and  its  indices 
of  time  and  space.  Then  it  examines  the  narrative  and  discourse  elements  with  respect  to  actions 
and  actants.  Jn  6  is  characterized  by  layers  of  text  whose  successive  levels  dominate  and  absorb 
the  previous  ones.  In  view  of  the  key  motif  of  eating,  it  seems  necessary  to  characterize  this 
process  as  consumption.  The  most  obvious  and  therefore  invisible  fact  about  the  narrative  and 
discourse  in  Jn  6  is  that  “it  is  written.” — D.J.H. 

563.  [Jn  6]  G.  A.  Phillips,  “‘This  is  a  Hard  Saying.  Who  Can  Be  Listener  to  It?’:  Creating  a 
Reader  in  John  6,”  Semeia  26  (’83)  23-56. 

The  text  of  Jn  6:1-71  is  an  instance  of  enunciation  whose  signifying  effect  is  one  of  fashioning 
its  reader  through  the  interplay  of  different  levels  and  types  of  speaking  that  take  place  within  the 
text.  In  Jn  6,  the  reading  role  emerges  from  an  iconic  patterning  between  the  type  of  speaking/hear¬ 
ing  that  occurs  within  the  text  (among  the  narrative  characters  and  narrator)  and  the  speaking/ 
reading  of  the  Evangelist’s  discourse  as  a  whole. —  D.J.H. 

564.  [Jn  7:8-12]  E.  Lucchesi,  “D’un  soi-disant  Evangile  (apocryphe)  des  douze  Apotres  a 
l’Evangile  (canonique)  selon  saint  Jean,”  Orientalia  52  (2,  ’83)  267,  plate  IV. 

The  Coptic  fragment  MS  Paris,  B.N.,  Copte  12918,  fol.  129,  assigned  by  E.  Revillout  to  Gospel 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  a  Coptic  version  of  Jn  7:8-12. —  D.J.H. 

565.  A.  Pinto  da  Silva,  “Giovanni  7,37-39,”  Salesianum  45  (3,  ’83)  575-592. 

The  key  to  understanding  Jn  7:37-39  is  the  punctuation  of  vv.  37b-38a:  “If  anyone  thirsts,  let 
him  come  to  me;  and  whoever  believes  in  me,  let  him  drink,  as  Scripture  says.”  The  passage  of 
Scripture  referred  to  must  be  Isa  55:l-3a.  The  chiastic  structure  of  Jn  7:37-39  indicates  that  the 
central  clause  (“out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water”)  was  the  Evangelist’s  affirmation 
regarding  Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

566.  [Jn  11:1  —  12:11]  J.  N.  Suggit,  “The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  ExpTimes  95  (4,  ’84)  106-108. 

(l)Jn  11:1  —  12:11  should  be  regarded  as  a  single  narrative  consisting  of  two  pericopes  (the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus  and  the  anointing  of  Jesus)  that  are  held  together  by  the  discussion  of  the  high  priests 
(11:47-53)  but  marked  as  separate  by  11:54.  (2)  Lazarus  exemplified  the  proper  response  to  the 
call  of  Christ  and  was  set  forth  as  the  type  of  the  Christian  disciple. —  D.J.H. 

567.  R.  Pietrantonio,  “Judas,  ^el  defensor  de  los  pobres?  Una  lectura  de  Juan  12,1-8,”  RevistBib 
45  (2,  ’83)  65-76. 

The  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  by  Mary  (Jn  12:1-8)  was  a  preparation  for  Jesus’  burial,  not  an 
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acknowledgment  of  his  messiahship.  In  objecting  to  Jesus’  interpretation  of  the  anointing,  Judas 
tried  to  use  the  Jewish  tradition  of  concern  for  the  poor  as  a  way  of  imposing  a  plan  that  went 
against  Jesus’  understanding  of  his  messiahship. —  D.J.H. 

568.  [Jn  12:20-50]  M.  D.  Goulder,  “From  Ministry  to  Passion  in  John  and  Luke,”  NTStud  29 
(4,  ’83)  561-568. 

Between  Jn  12:20-50  and  Lk  9—10  there  are  many  correspondences  in  content  and  language, 
extending  to  rare  ideas  and  unique  turns  of  phrase.  The  thread  of  thought  and  the  occasional  link¬ 
ing  phrases  tell  us  that  John  had  been  reading  Lk  9—10.  If  John  had  a  “butterfly  mind,”  we  can 
still  trace  its  course  over  the  flowers  that  Luke  planted. —  D.J.H. 

569.  B.  D.  Ehrman,  “Jesus’  Trial  before  Pilate:  John  18:28—19:16,”  BibTheolBull  13  (4,  ’83) 
124-131. 

The  staging  of  Jesus’  trial  before  Pilate  (Jn  18:28  —  19:16),  the  roles  of  the  main  characters,  the 
judge’s  discussions  with  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant,  the  temporal  and  spatial  setting — all  were 
set  forth  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  what  happened  at  the  trial  but  to  elucidate  what  it  meant. 
John  took  over  traditions  incorporating  ironies  connected  with  Jesus’  fate,  Pilate,  and  the  Jews.  He 
remolded  them  so  as  to  heighten  their  inherent  tensions:  The  king  of  the  Jews  is  crowned  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Romans;  the  judge  is  placed  on  trial;  and  the  Jews  abandon  their  unique  relationship 
with  God. —  D.J.H. 

Jn  19:14,  §  28-523. 

Jn  19:31-33,  §  28-799. 

Jn  19:34,  §  28-504. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

570.  K.  Giles,  “Salvation  in  Lukan  Theology  (2).  Salvation  in  the  Book  of  Acts,”  RefTheolRev 
42  (2,  ’83)  45-49.  [See  §  27-954.] 

In  Acts  those  who  are  saved  are  those  with  the  Spirit.  Salvation  is  by  grace  and  unmediated. 
The  salvation  found  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  begins  in  encounter  with  him  in  a  moment  in  the  past, 
continues  in  this  life,  and  will  be  consummated  in  the  future. —  D.J.H. 

571.  J.  Jervell,  “The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  History  of  Early  Christianity,”  StudTheol  37 
(1,  ’83)  17-32. 

According  to  Acts,  the  church  is  primarily  of  Jews  and  for  Jews  in  Palestine  and  various  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  There  is  not  one  Gentile-Christian  missionary,  since  the  church’s  mission 
is  to  Jews.  There  are  some  Gentiles  attached  to  the  great  number  of  Jews,  but  they  do  not  represent 
any  specific  theology.  Jerusalem  has  authority  over  all  the  churches;  no  church  is  disconnected 
from  Jerusalem  and  so  from  Israel.  Acts  is  a  valuable  and  indispensable  source  for  the  history  of 
early  Christianity.  The  Hellenization  of  Christianity  took  place  later  than  we  usually  think;  Gentile 
Christianity  became  dominant  first  in  the  2nd  century  A.D. —  D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  28-509,  524. 
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572.  L.  O'Reilly,  “Chiastic  Structures  in  Acts  1-7,”  ProcIrBibAssoc  7  (’83)  87-103,  plates  I-II. 

In  Quelle  est  done  cette  parole?  (1979),  R.  Meynet  showed  that  Luke  had  a  penchant  for  concen¬ 
tric  symmetry.  This  rhetorical  pattern  is  also  present  in  Peter’s  speeches  in  Acts  2:14-41;  3:13-26; 
and  4:1-31.  In  fact,  the  whole  Jerusalem  phase  of  Acts  consists  of  two  large  chiasms  (Lk  24:52  — 
Acts  5:42;  Acts  6:1  — 8:1),  each  of  which  centers  on  the  theme  of  the  Mosaic  prophet  (see  Acts 
3:22;  7:37).  Charts  containing  transliterated  Greek  texts  of  Acts  1—7  illustrate  the  chiasms. — 
D.J.H. 

573.  C.  Gallazzi,  “P.  Mil.  Vogl.  Inv.  1224:  Novum  Testamentum,  Act.  2,30-37  e  2,46-3,2,” 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  19  (1-2,  ’82)  39-45. 

P.  Mil.  Vogl.  1224  (3rd  century  A.D.)  contains  Greek  fragments  of  Acts  2:30-37  on  one  side 
and  of  Acts  2:46  —  3:2  on  the  other  side.  A  transcription  (with  restorations),  notes,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  papyrus  are  provided.  This  text  of  Acts  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  recension 
(Sinaiticus  and  Vaticanus)  and  often  diverges  from  the  Western  recension  (Codex  Bezae). —  D.J.H. 

574.  B.  J.  Capper,  “The  Interpretation  of  Acts  5.4,”  JournStudNT  19  (’83)  117-131. 

If  there  was  in  early  Christianity  a  common  life  with  a  staggered  entry  process,  then  Peter’s  first 
question  in  Acts  5:4  about  Ananias’  property  (“While  it  remained  unsold,  did  it  not  remain  your 
own?”)  referred  to  an  introductory  catechetical  phase.  His  second  question  (“And  after  it  was  sold, 
was  it  not  in  your  power?”)  meant  that,  although  all  converts  were  required  at  a  certain  point  to 
sell  their  property  and  hand  the  money  in  (or  leave),  they  retained  title  to  it  until  their  later  decision 
and  permission  to  remain  permanently  in  the  common  life.  A  similar  procedure  prevailed  among 
the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Essenes. —  D.J.H. 

575.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “Acts  6:1-7  and  Dietary  Regulations  in  Early  Christianity,”  PerspRelStud  10  (2, 
’83)  145-161. 

The  narrative  in  Acts  6:1-7  conforms  exactly  to  the  four-part  literary  pattern  used  frequently 
by  Luke  in  describing  threatening  situations:  peace  (v.  la),  threat  (v.  lb),  resolution  (vv.  2-6),  and 
restoration  (v.  7).  Luke  understood  the  exclusion  of  the  Gentile-Christian  widows  as  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  which  included  the  practice  of  a  common  meal  (see  Acts  2:42,  46).  Acts 
6:1-7  was  the  initial  presentation  of  Luke’s  view  that  the  Jewish  dietary  regulations  had  to  be  re¬ 
vised  in  order  for  the  Gentile  mission  to  take  place. —  D.J.H. 

576.  [Acts  15:1-35]  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Apostles  in  Council  and  in  Conflict,”  AusBibRev  31  (’83) 
14-32. 

In  Acts  15:1-35,  Luke  was  aware  that  an  important  conference  on  the  position  of  Gentiles  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  gospel  had  taken  place  (see  Gal  2:1-10).  But  he  failed  to  differentiate  the 
various  kinds  of  preaching  and  thereby  turned  the  conference  into  a  sham  debate  in  which  everyone 
agreed  with  everyone  else.  Careful  attention  to  the  differences  between  Gal  2:1-10  and  Acts 
15:1-35  could  result  in  a  loosening  up  of  some  rigid  ideas  about  the  canon. —  D.J.H. 

577.  E.  Delebecque,  “La  revolte  des  orfevres  a  Ephese  et  ses  deux  versions  (Actes  des  Apotres, 
xix,  24-40),”  RexTnom  83  (3,  ’83)  419-429. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  of  the  craftsmen  at  Ephesus  (Acts  1 9:24^40)  exists  in  both  an  Eastern 
form  and  a  Western  form  (represented  by  Codex  Bezae).  The  wording  of  these  two  versions  is  com¬ 
pared  under  three  headings:  Demetrius’  speech  (vv.  25b-27),  the  effect  of  Demetrius’  speech 
(vv.  28-34),  and  the  speech  of  the  grammateus  (vv.  35-40).  The  Western  text  is  clearer,  more 
nuanced,  and  the  result  of  careful  revision;  its  superiority  is  evident. —  D.J.H. 
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578.  E.  Delebecque,  “L’embarquement  de  Paul,  captif,  a  Cesaree,  pour  Rome  ( Actes  des  Apdtres 
27,1-2),”  LavTheolPhil  39  (3,  ’83)  295-302. 

The  short  text  of  the  account  of  Paul’s  embarkation  for  Rome  in  Acts  27:1-2  is  obscure  and 
vague,  leaving  many  unanswered  questions.  The  Western  text,  however,  makes  matters  perfectly 
clear,  is  expressed  in  better  Greek,  and  is  more  precise  chronologically.  Only  Luke  himself  could 
have  supplied  the  improvements  in  the  Western  text. —  D.J.H. 

579.  B.  Prete,  “L’arrivo  di  Paolo  a  Roma  e  il  suo  significato  secondo  Atti  28,16-31,”  RivistBib 
31  (2,  ’83)  147-187. 

To  assess  the  significance  of  Acts  28:16-31  properly,  it  is  first  necessary  to  establish  Luke’s 
redactional  work  in  the  passage,  his  historical-theological  schematization  of  Paul’s  missionary 
activity,  and  his  subordination  of  this  schema  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  salvation  for  all. 
Then  the  questions  raised  by  the  passage  can  be  asked  and  answered:  (1)  Why  did  Luke  not  give 
an  account  of  Paul’s  trial?  Because  Paul’s  trial  did  not  fall  within  either  the  scope  of  Acts  or  the 
interest  of  its  author.  (2)  Why  did  Luke  attach  so  much  importance  to  Paul’s  encounters  with  the 
Jews  of  Rome?  Because  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  within  the  plan  of  salvation  and  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles  through  the  hearing  of  the  word  were  deeply  felt  concerns  of  the  early  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  (3)  Why  did  Luke  not  describe  Paul’s  martyrdom?  Because  the  final  events  of  the  apostle’s 
life  did  not  constitute  a  coherent  or  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Acts.  Paul’s 
martyrdom  was  not  as  important  as  the  preaching  of  salvation  openly  and  without  hindrance. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 
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580.  J.-N.  Aletti,  “Bulletin  paulinien,”  RechSciRel  71  (3,  ’83)  421-442. 

Fifteen  books  (in  various  languages)  on  Paul’s  letters  are  considered  under  three  headings:  works 
on  a  single  letter  (six  items),  general  works  (six),  and  collections  (three). —  D.J.H. 

581.  T.  J.  J.  Altizer,  “Paul  and  the  Birth  of  Self-Consciousness,”  JournAmAcadRel  51  (3,  ’83) 
359-370. 

A  full  and  actual  language  of  self-consciousness  appeared  first  historically  in  Paul’s  letters. 
There  it  is  a  negative  language,  indeed  a  self-negating  language,  for  the  “I”  of  self-consciousness 
knows  itself  as  a  sinful  and  guilty  conscience  and  consciousness,  a  carnal  or  fleshly  “I”  wholly 
imprisoned  by  sin  (see  Rom  7:14-20).  The  original,  radical,  and  apocalyptic  Paul  was  the  father 
of  self-consciousness,  which  from  Augustine  through  Nietzsche  has  been  the  primary  site  for  the 
realization  of  the  Western  Christian  identity  of  God. —  D.J.H. 

582r.  J.  C.  Beker,  Paul  the  Apostle  [NTA  25,  p.  92]. 

M.  de  Jonge,  “J.  Christiaan  Beker  over  Paulus,”  NedTheolTijd  37  (4,  ’83)  334-341. —  The  two 
main  theses  of  Beker’s  important  and  extensive  study  on  Paul  are  the  apocalyptic  triumph  of  God 
inaugurated  in  Christ,  and  the  correlation  of  the  coherent  theme  of  the  gospel  with  its  contingent 
relevance  or  contextual  interpretation.  The  book  is  biblical  theology  at  its  best;  it  is  in  constant 
dialogue  with  the  positions  of  R.  Bultmann,  K.  Barth,  and  C.  H.  Dodd.  It  does  not  accept  a  major 
evolution  in  Paul’s  thinking  (only  seven  letters  are  considered  authentic).  Beker  stresses  both  Paul’s 
theocentric  approach  and  his  vision  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  unique  way  of  salvation.  He  defends 
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both  Paul’s  juridical  and  his  mystical-participatory  terminology.  The  short  excursuses  on  other  NT 
texts  do  not  do  them  full  justice,  and  perhaps  more  could  be  said  for  a  certain  evolution  in  Paul. 
Although  the  book  does  not  offer  many  completely  new  insights,  dogmatic  theologians  and  exe- 
getes  will  appreciate  its  clear  exposition  of  Paul’s  coherent  convictions  and  its  fine  elaboration  of 
the  contingent  element  in  his  letters. — J.L. 

583.  S.  D.  Clark,  “El  estado  segun  Pablo,”  Apuntes  Pastorales  [Buenos  Aires]  4  (’83)  25-34. 

Paul  made  full  use  of  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  state  in 
God’s  plan,  did  not  accept  the  state  without  reservation,  and  used  the  analogy  of  the  state  in 
developing  his  theology. —  D.J.H. 

584.  G.  J.  Garlatti,  “Las  actitudes  evangel izadoras  segun  San  Pablo.  Evangelizacion  y  libertad,” 
RevistBib  45  (3,  ’83)  179-196. 

After  explaining  how  the  word  parresia  was  understood  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  this  article 
examines  freedom  as  Paul’s  personal  attitude  toward  others,  God  as  the  source  of  the  apostle’s 
freedom,  parresia  as  a  personal  disposition,  and  Paul’s  theology  of  freedom  and  evangelization. 
Freedom,  boldness,  and  valor  characterized  Paul’s  evangelizing. —  D.J.H. 

585.  O.  Hofius,  “Das  Gesetz  des  Mose  und  das  Gesetz  Christi,”  ZeitTheolKirch  80  (3,  ’83) 
262-286. 

Paul’s  recognition  of  Christ  in  his  Damascus  experience  was  the  key  to  his  understanding  of  the 
OT  Law.  The  goal  of  the  Sinai  Torah,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  salvation  of  the  godless  through 
Christ;  its  function  was  to  accuse  and  convict  sinners,  not  to  provide  ethical  standards  for  the 
Christian  community.  His  term  “the  law  of  Christ”  (see  Gal  6:2)  referred  to  action  oriented  toward 
Christ’s  saving  act  and  bound  up  with  the  crucified  Lord,  not  to  the  Sinai  Torah  or  even  the  love 
command  (see  Lev  19:18).  Paul’s  idea  of  the  law  of  Christ  as  a  new  way  of  life  owed  much  to 
Second  Isaiah. —  D.J.H. 

586.  P.  Lambert,  “La  mort  dans  la  pensee  de  saint  Paul,”  Vie  Spirituelle  [Paris]  137  (657,  ’83) 
580-587. 

Paul  retained  his  Pharisaic  belief  that  death  was  the  just  sanction  for  sin.  But  his  contemplation 
of  Jesus’  death  led  him  also  to  view  death  as  the  fullness  of  communion  with  Christ  and  as  par¬ 
ticipation  in  God’s  saving  activity  in  Christ. —  D.J.H. 

587.  H.  Langkammer,  “Bye  z  Chrystusem  i  bye  w  Chrystusie.  Egzystencjalna  sekweneja  chrysto- 
morficzna  w  soteriologii  sw.  PawTa  (Das  Sein  mit  Christus  und  in  Christus.  Die  existenzielle 
christomorphische  Sequenz  in  der  Soteriologie  des  hlg.  Paulus),”  RoczTeolKan  29  (1,  ’82) 
67-78. 

In  Paul’s  writings,  the  preposition  syn  describes  a  relationship  with  Christ.  Paul  may  have 
developed  this  usage  from  the  post-Easter  community’s  understanding  of  following  Christ,  from 
Isaiah  53,  and  from  his  own  theocentric  theology.  Baptism  establishes  this  relationship  for  a 
believer.  The  preposition  en  describes  the  intimate  identification  of  the  believer  with  Christ  that 
should  develop  later. — J.P. 

588.  E.  Larsson,  “Die  paulinischen  Schriften  als  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums,” 
StudTheol  37  (1,  ’83)  33-53. 

The  Pauline  writings  are  indispensable  sources  for  early  Christian  history  because  of  their  great 
age.  But  several  factors — their  polemical  and  apologetic  purposes,  metaphorical  language,  occa- 
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sional  character,  and  composite  nature — demand  that  considerable  caution  be  exercised  in  using 
the  historical  data  in  them.  Information  about  early  Christian  history  can  be  derived  from  Paul’s 
letters  through  analysis  of  the  directly  accessible  data  and  through  historical  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  textual  material  containing  hints  and  indirect  statements.  The  results  of  these  procedures 
must  be  supplemented  by  critical  examination  of  other  sources,  since  the  basic  intention  of  the 
Pauline  writings  was  theological  rather  than  historical. —  D.J.H. 

589.  A.  Maillot,  “Les  Ministeres  dans  1’Eglise  (chez  Paul),”  FoiVie  82  (5-6,  ’83)  33-53. 

After  describing  four  kinds  of  “ministers”  in  the  OT  (priests,  prophets,  kings,  sages),  the  article 
considers  Jesus’  attitudes  toward  the  OT  ministries,  and  shows  how  Paul  structured  them  in  new 
ways.  Then  it  classifies  the  Christian  ministries  mentioned  by  Paul  (word,  government,  assistance, 
extraordinary,  universal),  reflects  on  connections  between  them,  and  discusses  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  exercised.  A  two-page  chart  summarizes  the  Pauline  data  on  ministries. — 
D.J.H. 

590r.  W.  A.  Meeks,  The  First  Urban  Christians  [NTA  27,  p.  219]. 

G.  S.  Sloyan  et  al.,  “Four  Perspectives,”  Horizons  10  (2,  ’83)  352-365. —  Sloyan  (pp.  352-354) 
praises  Meeks’s  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  evidence  and  his  fidelity  to  the  historian’s  task. 
H.  C.  Kee  (pp.  354-356)  observes  that  Meeks  has  generally  succeeded  in  combining  the  concerns 
of  the  social  historian  and  the  sociologist  of  knowledge.  J.  A.  Grassi  (pp.  356-359)  calls  the  book 
“a  monumental  work  by  an  outstanding  biblical  scholar  using  the  research  methods  of  the  social 
historian.”  P.  Perkins  (pp.  359-361)  notes  that  the  real  importance  of  the  work  will  only  be  felt 
if  its  insights  contribute  to  changing  the  way  in  which  we  treat  Pauline  materials  in  the  theological 
enterprise.  Finally,  Meeks  (pp.  362-365)  addresses  particular  points  raised  by  the  four 
rev  iewers .  —  D.  J.  H . 

591.  C.  M£nard,  “Le  statut  semiologique  de  l’Esprit  comme  personnage  dans  les  ecrits  pauli- 
niens,”  LavTheolPhil  39  (3,  ’83)  303-326. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  shows  how  Paul’s  semantic  universe  was  structured  around  the 
lexemes  “life”  and  “death,”  and  discusses  the  place  of  the  Spirit  within  these  two  programs.  The 
second  part  examines  Paul’s  presentation  of  the  Spirit  as  a  literary  personage  by  considering  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  personages,  the  personage  as  sign,  and  the  signifiant  of  the  Spirit  as  personage.  The 
Spirit,  according  to  Paul,  is  essentially  a  mediator  who  incarnates,  but  does  not  shape,  the  transfor¬ 
mations  of  the  positive  program  of  “life.” — D.J.H. 

592.  J.  Nag6rny,  “Trynitarny  fundament  zycia  moralnego  w  uj^ciu  sw.  Pawfa  (Le  fondement 
trinitaire  de  la  vie  morale  selon  saint  Paul),”  RoczTeoIKan  29  (3,  ’82)  47-56. 

According  to  Paul,  the  salvific  work  of  the  Father  makes  it  possible  for  human  beings  to  trans¬ 
form  their  lives  after  the  model  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit — 
love — is  the  internal  principle  by  which  each  human  being  participates  in  the  intimate  relationships 
of  the  Trinity. — J.P 

593.  M.  O.  Tolbert,  “The  Place  of  Spiritual  Gifts  in  Ministry,”  Theological  Educator  [New 
Orleans]  14  (1,  ’83)  53-63. 

After  discussing  the  OT  and  early  Christian  background,  this  investigation  of  Paul’s  teachings 
about  the  spiritual  gifts  considers  their  context  in  the  church,  difference  from  natural  abilities, 
relation  to  church  structure,  and  dangers.  Love  is  the  essential  environment  for  the  operation  of 
all  the  spiritual  gifts. —  D.J.H. 
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594.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Reconciliation  and  Peace,”  Biblebhashyam  9  (3,  ’83)  187-199. 

This  clarification  of  reconciliation  in  Paul’s  letters  gives  particular  attention  to  2  Corinthians  5, 
Romans  5,  and  Ephesians  2.  The  chief  aspects  of  Paul’s  idea  of  reconciliation  include  the  divine 
initiative,  the  cardinal  importance  of  Jesus’  death,  the  “new  creation,”  reconciliation  as  an  ongoing 
process,  and  peace  with  God  and  with  others  as  its  effect. —  D.J.H. 

595.  B.  Villegas  Mathieu,  “El  amor  de  Dios  en  Cristo,  segun  San  Pablo,”  TeolVida  24  (4,  ’83) 
275-285. 

This  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  historical  mission  of  Christ 
according  to  Paul’s  letters  proceeds  in  three  steps:  (1)  1  —  2  Thessalonians,  1—2  Corinthians, 
Philippians,  and  Galatians;  (2)  Romans;  and  (3)  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Throughout  the 
development  of  Paul’s  thinking,  there  was  the  constant  conviction  that  in  the  love  of  Christ  one 
encounters  and  recognizes  the  love  of  the  God  of  grace. —  D.J.H. 

596.  O.  Wischmeyer,  “Traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  der  paulinischen  Aussagen  iiber 
die  Liebe  (< agape ),”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83)  222-236. 

Tradition-historical  investigation  of  agape  highlights  both  its  background  in  Hellenistic  Judaism 
and  Paul's  innovation  in  connecting  it  with  pistis  and  elpis  (see  1  Thes  1:3;  5:8;  1  Cor  13:13)  in 
order  to  describe  Christian  life  in  contrast  to  Jewish  life.  Paul’s  use  of  agape  theou  (2  Cor  13:13; 
Rom  8:39),  which  had  roots  in  Hellenistic  Judaism,  reflected  his  Christology  of  Jesus  as  “the  one 
who  was  sacrificed.”  The  tradition  history  of  the  verb  agapan  shows  how  Paul  made  love  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  content  of  the  new  Christian  ethic  and  presented  it  in  opposition  to  Judaism. —  D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  28-440,  464. 


Romans ,  1—2  Corinthians 

597.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Jesustradition  im  Romerbrief?  Eine  Skizze,”  TheolBeitr  14  (4-5,  ’83) 
240-250. 

D.  C.  Allison  [§  26-940]  is  correct  in  arguing  that  Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tradition 
stemming  from  Jesus.  The  evidence  of  1  Thessalonians,  1  —  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans  shows  that 
Paul  was  in  touch  with  the  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  traditions  concerning  Jesus  and  saw  himself, 
even  in  Romans,  as  a  bearer  and  teacher  of  them.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  few  direct  refer¬ 
ences  in  Paul’s  writings  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Such  knowledge  is  presupposed  by  the  apostle  and 
his  addressees.  Even  so,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  number  of  Pauline  contacts  with  the  Synoptic 
tradition. —  G.H. 

598.  M.  Theobald,  “Warum  schrieb  Paulus  den  Romerbrief?”  BibLiturg  56  (3,  ’83)  150-158. 

Some  explanations  of  why  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  focus  on  the  sender:  a  letter  of  introduction, 
a  preparation  for  his  defense  of  the  gospel  in  Jerusalem,  or  an  encyclical  letter.  Other  explanations 
are  oriented  to  the  recipients’  situation:  an  attempt  at  resolving  conflict  among  the  Roman  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  a  means  of  creating  better  church  consciousness.  Basic  to  most  of  these  explanations  is 
Paul’s  calling  the  Roman  Christians  to  a  genuine  apostolic  partnership  in  proclaiming  the  universal 
gospel  of  salvation. —  D.J.H. 

Rom  3:25,  §  28-699. 
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599.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “Romans  7  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Law,”  ProcIrBibAssoc  7  (’83)  44-59. 

What  was  consistent  in  Paul’s  treatment  of  the  OT  Law  was  his  assertion  that  the  Law  does  not 
make  anyone  righteous  and  that  God  saves  in  another  way.  Paul  could  say  that  this  is  so  because 
God  always  planned  it  that  way  (see  Gal  3:22-24;  Rom  3:20;  4:15;  5:20-21),  or  because  the  fleshly 
nature  of  humanity  makes  obedience  to  the  Law  impossible  (Rom  7:14-25),  or  because  sin  uses 
the  Law  to  provoke  transgression  leading  to  death  (Rom  7:7-13).  Paul’s  conclusion,  not  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Law’s  purpose,  was  consistent:  All  are  under  sin;  all  are  saved  by  Christ. —  D.J.H. 

600.  J.  A.  Little,  “Paul’s  Use  of  Analogy:  A  Structural  Analysis  of  Romans  7:1-6,” 
CathBibQuart  46  (1,  ’84)  82-90. 

Analysis  of  the  content  of  Rom  7:2-3  and  its  placement  within  the  structure  of  Rom  7:1-6  reveals 
a  threefold  use  of  analogy  in  the  passage:  (1)  Paul  was  concerned  with  demonstrating  that  the  Law 
played  a  necessary  role  before  the  coming  of  Christ  (hence  the  validity  of  the  law  governing  the 
first  marriage);  (2)  Paul  wished  to  use  vv.  2-3  as  an  analogy  demonstrating  that  death  can  change 
one’s  relationship  to  the  Law;  and  (3)  Paul  wished  to  employ  the  analogy  structurally  as  a  means 
by  which  to  develop  his  view  that  our  death  to  the  Law  takes  place  for  a  specific  purpose,  i.e. 
that  we  might  serve  in  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit  (v.  6). —  D.J.H. 

Rom  8:15,  §  28-521. 

601.  [Rom  9—11]  P.  Schneider,  “The  Meaning  of ‘Israel’  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,”  Face  to 
Face  [New  York]  10  (’83)  12-16. 

The  pivot  of  Paul’s  teaching  about  Israel  in  Romans  9—11  rested  on  the  differentiation  between 
the  empirical  Israel  and  the  true  Israel.  But  he  could  not  release  himself  from  the  rabbinic  concept 
of  God’s  dealing  with  his  people  as  an  ethnic-religious  entity,  or  from  the  conviction  that  this  Israel 
was  still  accepted  by  God. —  D.J.H. 

602.  D.  G.  Johnson,  “The  Structure  and  Meaning  of  Romans  11,”  CathBibQuart  46  (1,  ’84) 
91-103. 

In  Romans  1 1 ,  Paul  used  the  remnant  motif  to  express  his  firm  belief  that  all  Israel  will  one 
day  be  saved.  The  remnant  provided  the  evidence  that  God  had  not  rejected  his  people  (vv.  1-6). 
In  embodying  the  elective  purposes  of  God,  the  remnant  foreshadowed  the  salvation  of  all  Israel 
(vv.  7-16).  In  vv.  17-24,  the  idea  of  the  remnant  (root)  enabled  Paul  to  hold  to  the  identity  and 
priority  of  Israel  while  affirming  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  universal  salvation.  Finally 
(in  vv.  25-32),  the  remnant  motif  served  to  show  why  Israel’s  salvation  at  the  end  of  history  will 
be  Christocentric,  for  it  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
remnant. —  D.J.H. 


603.  [1  —  2  Cor]  D.  W.  Perkins,  “Superspirituality  in  Corinth,”  Theological  Educator  [New 
Orleans]  14  (1,  ’83)  41-52. 

Paul’s  superspiritual  opponents  at  Corinth  were  unbalanced  in  their  anthropology  and  soteriol- 
ogy,  Christology  and  eschatology,  and  evaluation  of  ethical  behavior.  At  the  heart  of  Paul’s 
response  to  them  in  1  —  2  Corinthians  was  his  understanding  of  the  cross  and  the  person  of 
Christ. —  D.J.H. 


604.  C.  W.  Brister,  “The  Ministry  in  I  Corinthians,”  SWJournTheol  26  (1,  ’83)  18-31. 

After  looking  at  Paul’s  calling  as  an  apostle  and  his  chief  task  of  proclamation  according  to 
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1  Corinthians,  the  article  considers  Paul’s  self-identity  and  sense  of  stewardship,  the  pastoral 
problems  at  Corinth,  and  the  rights  and  rewards  of  apostleship. —  D.J.H. 

605.  T.  D.  Lea,  “An  Introduction  to  1  Corinthians,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  14  (1, 
’83)  22-34. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  Corinth,  this  introduction  to  1  Corinthians  discusses  authorship, 
Paul’s  relationship  to  Corinth,  the  unity  of  the  letter,  its  major  themes,  date,  and  importance.  A 
bibliography  and  a  detailed  outline  of  content  are  included.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  85-94)  also  con¬ 
tains  J.  L.  Breazeale’s  article  on  homiletic  illustrations  for  1  Corinthians.] — D.J.H. 

606.  J.  Morgan-Wynne,  “Introduction  to  I  Corinthians,”  SWJoumTheol  26  (1,  ’83)  4-15. 

After  situating  1  Corinthians  in  its  historical  setting,  the  article  discusses  the  questions  posed 
to  Paul  by  the  Corinthians,  their  spiritual  arrogance,  and  Paul’s  responses  and  the  consequences. 
[The  same  issue  (pp.  16-17)  contains  J.  A.  Brooks’s  outline  of  1  Corinthians.] — D.J.H. 

607.  [1  Cor  1:25]  J.  M.  Cooper,  “The  Foolishness  of  God  versus  the  Wisdom  of  Man,” 
Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  14  (1,  ’83)  35-40. 

Paul’s  paradox  about  God’s  foolishness  being  wiser  than  human  beings  (1  Cor  1 :25)  is  ontologi¬ 
cal  rather  than  epistemological.  The  problem  is  not  simply  our  ineptness  at  knowing,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  reality  in  which  we  live. —  D.J.H. 

608.  B.  Byrne,  “Sinning  against  One’s  Own  Body:  Paul’s  Understanding  of  the  Sexual  Relation¬ 
ship  in  1  Corinthians  6:18,”  CathBibQuart  45  (4,  ’83)  608-616. 

In  1  Cor  6:18,  Paul  used  the  term  soma  to  refer  to  the  physical  body  under  the  aspect  of  self¬ 
communication.  The  fornicator  perverts  precisely  the  faculty  that  is  meant  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  most  intimate  bodily  communication  between  persons.  1  Cor  6: 12-20  not  only  warns  against 
fornication  (v.  18)  but  also  suggests  that  the  bodily  life  of  marriage  can  glorify  God  (v.  20b).  Thus 
it  provides  the  essential  background  for  Paul’s  response  to  the  questions  about  the  married  and 
the  unmarried  in  1  Corinthians  7. —  D.J.H. 

609.  [1  Cor  7]  G.  Greenfield,  “Paul  and  the  Eschatological  Marriage,”  SWJoumTheol  26  (1 ,  ’83) 
32-48. 

Paul  elevated  marriage  in  general  and  Christian  marriage  in  particular  to  the  very  highest  levels 
of  human  experience  in  the  Christian  eschatological  community.  This  thesis  is  developed  with 
reference  to  1  Corinthians  7  under  the  following  headings:  marriage  is  normal  and  advisable; 
sexual  relations  are  a  vital  part  of  marriage;  entering  marriage  for  sexual  expression  is  permissible; 
separation  and  divorce  are  usually  not  permissible;  and  marriage  is  a  lesser  value  under  higher 
values. —  D.J.H. 


1  Cor  7:10-11,  §  28-517. 

610.  D.  L.  Balch,  “1  Cor  7:32-35  and  Stoic  Debates  about  Marriage,  Anxiety,  and  Distraction,” 
JournBibLit  102  (3,  ’83)  429-439. 

(1)  In  1  Cor  7:32-35,  Paul  used  technical  terms  ( amerimnoi ,  aperispastos)  common  in  Stoic  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  marriage.  Antipater,  Epictetus,  Hierocles,  and  Paul  agreed  that  distraction 
from  one’s  central  duty  or  call  is  negative.  Whereas  Antipater  argued  that  every  male  citizen  should 
marry,  Musonius  and  the  others  concluded  that  marriage  is  helpful  for  some  and  distracting  for 
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others.  (2)  Antipater,  Musonius,  Hierocles,  and  Paul  understood  the  wife  as  similar  or  even  equal 
to  her  husband,  but  they  inconsistently  subordinated  her  in  practice. —  D.J.H. 

611.  C.  Perrot,  “Les  exemples  du  desert  (1  Co.  10.6-11),”  NTStud  29  (4,  ’83)  437-452. 

After  explaining  the  OT  and  Jewish  background  of  the  list  of  five  sins  in  1  Cor  10:6-1 1  (covet¬ 
ousness,  idolatry,  immorality,  testing,  murmuring),  the  article  considers  the  context  of  the  list  in 
1  Cor  10:1-13  and  Paul’s  midrashic  activity  in  constructing  the  list  in  order  to  warn  the  Corinthians 
against  covetousness.  Then  it  specifies  the  problem  attacked  in  1  Cor  10:1-22  as  the  participation 
of  a  group  of  Corinthian  Christians  at  banquets  held  in  pagan  cultic  settings  and  the  consequent 
confusion  about  who  was  the  Lord  of  such  banquets. —  D.J.H. 

612.  [1  Cor  11:17-34]  H.-J.  Klauck,  “Der  Gottesdienst  in  der  Gemeinde  von  Korinth,” 
Pastoralblatt  [Cologne]  36  (1,  ’84)  11-20. 

The  relationship  between  the  meal  and  Lord’s  Supper  (1  Cor  1 1:17-34)  and  the  service  of  the 
word  (14:1-40)  at  Corinth  is  best  explained  in  light  of  the  practice  prevailing  at  symposiums  in 
antiquity.  The  Corinthian  community’s  gathering  consisted  of  three  activities:  a  nourishing  meal 
toward  evening  (11:17-34);  a  Eucharistic  action  with  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Jesus’ 
command  (10:16-17;  11:23-26);  and  a  service  of  the  word  with  psalms,  prophecies,  prayers,  etc. 
(14: 1-40).—  D.J.H. 


613.  [1  Cor  11:17-34]  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “House  Churches  and  the  Eucharist,”  BibToday  22 
(1,  ’84)  32-38. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  more  than  fifty  persons  together  regularly  in  one  house  helps  to  explain 
the  theological  divisions  within  the  Corinthian  community.  The  space  available  in  the  house- 
churches  made  discrimination  unavoidable  between  the  first-class  believers,  who  were  invited  into 
the  triclinium,  and  those  who  had  to  stay  outside.  This  scenario  illuminates  the  details  of  1  Cor 
H:17-34._  D.J.H. 


1  Cor  11:23-26,  §  28-520. 

614.  [1  Cor  12]  G.  Wright,  “Diversity  in  the  Church,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  14 
(1,  ’83)  64-68. 

In  1  Cor  12:4-1 1,  Paul  pointed  out  that  diversity  is  the  work  of  God  carried  out  in  a  personal 
way  for  the  common  good  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  he  reinforced 
this  teaching  by  using  the  analogy  of  a  human  body,  through  which  he  addressed  particular  issues 
relating  to  life  within  the  church. —  D.J.H. 

615.  B.  Dominy,  “Paul  and  Spiritual  Gifts:  Reflections  on  I  Corinthians  12-14,”  SWJournTheol 
26  (1,  ’83)  49-68. 

Paul’s  teaching  on  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Corinthians  12—14  is  explained  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  the  Spirit  and  Christ’s  lordship  (12:1-3),  the  nature  and  source  of  spiritual  gifts  (12:4-6), 
the  variety  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts  (12:7-11),  spiritual  gifts  and  the  body  of  Christ  (12:12-31),  love 
as  the  medium  for  expressing  the  gifts  (13:1-13),  and  spiritual  gifts  and  the  edification  of  the 
church  (14:1-40). —  D.J.H. 

616.  H.  J.  Blair,  “First  Corinthians  13  and  the  Disunity  at  Corinth,”  Theological  Educator  [New 
Orleans]  14  (1,  ’83)  69-77. 

1  Corinthians  13  is  Pauline,  integral,  and  in  the  right  place  between  chaps.  12  and  14.  In  it  Paul 
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addressed  not  only  the  immediate  problem  concerning  spiritual  gifts,  but  all  the  problems  causing 
disunity.  The  love  to  which  he  called  the  church  was  God’s  love  in  Christ,  not  merely  a  human 
virtue. —  D.J.H. 


1  Cor  14:1-40,  §  28-612.  ' 

617.  [1  Cor  15]  R.  Sloan,  “Resurrection  in  I  Corinthians,”  SWJournTheol  26  (1,  ’83)  69-91. 

After  discussing  the  horizon  of  Pauline  thought,  the  article  examines  Paul’s  argument  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15  under  three  headings:  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (vv.  1-11),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(vv.  12-23),  and  the  resurrection  body  (vv.  35-49).  It  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  indissol¬ 
uble  link  between  Christ’s  resurrection  and  that  of  his  people. —  D.J.H. 

618.  [1  Cor  15:44-49]  E.  Jucci,  “Terreno,  psichico,  pneumatico  nel  capitolo  15  della  prima 
epistola  ai  Corinzi,”  Henoch  5  (3,  ’83)  323-341. 

1  Cor  15:44-49  is  an  integral  part  of  Paul’s  argument  about  the  resurrection.  Taking  his  key 
terms  from  Gen  2:7,  Paul  explored  the  opposition  (and  transition)  between  the  earthly-psychical 
first  Adam  and  the  spiritual-heavenly  second  Adam.  In  contrast  to  the  tripartite  anthropology  of 
the  gnostics,  Paul’s  use  of  the  words  choikos,  psychikos,  and  pneumatikos  was  bipolar,  signifying 
two  states  of  life  and  two  ways  of  living. —  D.J.H. 

619.  O.  Hofius,  “‘Der  Gott  alien  Trostes.’  Paraklesis  und  parakalein  in  2  Kor  1,3-7,”  TheolBeitr 

14  (4-5,  ’83)  217-227.  '  j 

The  “sufferings  of  Christ”  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  2  Cor  1:3-7  are  those  that  the  apostle  of  the 
crucified  Christ  must  bear  in  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  ministry.  The  “consolation”  that  the 
apostle  experiences  is  less  a  balm  to  the  worried  mind  than  God’s  concrete  intervention  on  his 
behalf,  a  usage  consistent  with  the  Septuagint  term  parakalein  and  the  Hebrew  term  niham.  In 
this  sense  the  gospel  itself  consoles:  God’s  mercy  results  in  his  saving  (consoling)  action,  e.g. 
rescuing  his  people  from  their  enemies  and  “raising  the  dead”  (see  2  Cor  1:9b). —  G.H. 

620.  P.  Marshall,  “A  Metaphor  of  Social  Shame:  thriambeuein  in  2  Cor.  2:14,”  NovTest  25  (4, 

’83)  302-317. 

R.  B.  Egan  [§  21-834]  argued  that  thriambeuein  in  2  Cor  2:14  (and  Col  2:15)  means  “to  pub¬ 
licize,  display,  divulge,  noise  abroad,”  and  rejected  any  connection  with  the  Roman  triumph.  But 
given  the  evidence  for  the  contemporary  use  of  a  Latin  “triumph”  metaphor,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  parallel  Greek  metaphor,  though  we  must  also  entertain  the  possibility 
that  it  was  Paul’s  creation.  The  nuance  of  the  “triumph”  in  2  Cor  2:14  was  that  of  shame,  alluding 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  vanquished.  The  social  enmity  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  in 
which  he  depicted  himself  as  a  socially  disadvantaged  person,  proved  a  satisfactory  setting  for 
thriambeuein  as  a  metaphor  of  shame. —  D.J.H. 

621.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Structure  and  Line  of  Thought  in  2  Cor  2,14—4,6,”  Biblica  64  (3,  ’83) 
344-380. 

Paul’s  defense  of  his  apostleship  in  2  Cor  2:14—4:6  exhibits  concentric  substructures  within  an 
overall  concentric  outline:  A — Christian  ministry  (2:14  —  3:6),  B — the  two  ministries  (3:7-18), 
and  A— Christian  ministry  (4:1-6).  Neither  Paul’s  associative  mode  of  thinking  nor  his  use  of 
Scripture  can  cast  any  serious  doubt  on  the  probability  of  the  concentric  pattern.  If  polemics  were 
intended  in  2  Cor  3:7-18,  they  were  directed  against  the  Jews,  not  against  Paul’s  Jewish-Christian 
opponents. —  D.  J.  H . 
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622.  M.  Tolbert,  “Theology  and  Ministry:  2  Corinthians  5:11-21,”  Faith  and  Mission  [Wake 
Forest,  NC]  1  (1,  ’83)  63-70. 

Two  aspects  of  theology  form  the  foci  for  the  development  of  Paul’s  ideas  about  mission  in 
2  Cor  5:11-21:  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (v.  11),  and  the  love  of  Christ  (v.  14).  This  exegesis  of  the 
passage  gives  particular  attention  to  the  flow  of  thought:  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (v.  11),  integrity  in 
ministry  (vv.  12-13),  the  love  of  Christ  (v.  14),  what  it  means  to  die  (vv.  15-16),  a  new  creation 
(vv.  17-20),  and  conclusion  (v.  21). —  D.J.H. 

623.  O.  Betz,  “Fleischliche  und  ‘geistliche’  Christuserkenntnis  nach  2.  Korinther  5,16,” 
TheolBeitr  14  (4-5,  ’83)  167-179. 

2  Cor  5:16  cannot  be  used  as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  those  who  inquire  after  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  phrase  kata  sarka  refers  to  the  mode  of  seeing  Jesus,  not  to  the  kind  of  Jesus  thus  seen. 
Against  the  background  of  Isa  53:3-4,  to  see  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh  is  to  see  him  “smitten 
by  God  and  afflicted”  and  to  fail  to  understand  the  redemption  of  the  cross.  Such  was  Paul’s  own 
mode  of  seeing  before  his  Damascus  experience. —  G.H. 

624.  C.  Ukachukwu  Manus,  “2  Cor  10—  1 1:23a.  A  Study  in  Paul’s  Stylistic  Structures,”  Bulletin 
de  Theologie  Africaine /Bulletin  of  African  Theology /Boleti'm  de  Teologia  Africana  [Kin¬ 
shasa,  Zaire]  5  (10,  ’83)  251-268. 

After  reviewing  scholarship  on  Paul’s  cultural  background  and  literary  heritage,  the  article 
explores  the  stylistic  intricacies  and  structures  of  the  three  major  pericopes  in  2  Cor  10:1  —  11 :23a 
(10:1-11;  10:12-18;  11:1  -23a)  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  Paul  was  a  literary  artist  and  that  his 
authentic  theology  can  be  exposed  through  stylistic  criticism.  Many  of  the  outstanding  literary  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  passages  (e.g.  antitheses,  rhetorical  questions,  irony)  are  rooted  in  the  polemical 
situation  and  speak  the  language  of  confrontation.  Paul’s  pioneer  work  in  the  Hellenization  of  early 
Christianity  remains  a  worthy  paradigm  for  the  Africanization  of  the  gospel  today. —  D.J.H. 

625.  [2  Cor  10—12]  C.  Forbes,  “Paul’s  Opponents  in  Corinth,”  Buried  History  [Melbourne]  19 
(2,  ’83)  19-23. 

Claudius’  letter  to  the  Alexandrians  (P.  Lond.  1912)  suggests  that  the  Jewish  agitators  in 
Alexandria  and  the  Jewish-Christian  “hyper-apostles”  in  Corinth  (see  2  Cor  10—12)  were  both 
manifestations  of  a  resurgent  Jewish  national  and  religious  pride. —  D.J.H. 

626.  [2  Cor  10:3-6]  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “Antisthenes  and  Odysseus,  and  Paul  at  War,”  HarvTheolRev 
76  (2,  ’83)  143-173. 

Two  military  images  that  were  popular  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  derived  from  the  Greek  philos¬ 
opher  Antisthenes  (ca.  445-360  B.C.).  Antisthenes  applied  the  image  of  a  city  fortified  against  a 
siege  to  the  rational  faculties  with  which  the  sage  fortifies  himself.  He  also  applied  the  image  of 
the  soldier’s  personal  armor  to  the  garb  of  Odysseus  the  proto-Cynic,  who  through  his  versatility 
and  self-humiliation  adapted  himself  to  circumstances  in  order  to  gain  the  good  of  his  associates 
and  to  save  them.  In  2  Cor  10:3-6,  Paul  used  these  two  images  from  the  Antisthenic  tradition  in 
conjunction  with  each  other  to  introduce  the  polemical  section  of  his  letter. —  D.J.H. 

627.  J.  F.  Strange,  “2  Corinthians  10:13-16  Illuminated  by  a  Recently  Published  Inscription,” 
BibArch  46  (3,  ’83)  167-168. 

In  the  early  lst-century  A.D.  edict  of  Sotidius,  governor  of  Galatia,  the  term  kanon  referred  to 
both  the  schedule  of  services  and  the  territorial  limits  of  the  services.  Paul’s  language  in  2  Cor 
10:13-16  reflects  the  two  meanings  of  kanon  borrowed  from  the  language  of  public  service. —  D.J.H. 
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628.  [Gal]  B.  Rordorf,  “L’Evangile  de  la  liberte,”  BullCentProtEtud  35  (7-8,  ’83)  36-59. 

After  discussing  Paul’s  call  to  preach  the  gospel  of  freedom  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal  1:11—2:10), 

the  article  considers  his  reflections  on  dying  and  living  with  Christ  rather  than  the  Law  (2.11-21) 
and  on  Christian  existence  as  life  in  freedom  (5:1—6:10). —  D.J.H. 

629.  [Gal]  U.  Ruegg,  “Paul  et  la  Rhetorique  Ancienne,”  BullCentProtEtud  35  (7-8,  ’83)  5-35. 

As  H.  D.  Betz  has  shown  in  Galatians  (1979),  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians  corresponds  to  Quin¬ 
tilian’s  rhetorical  outline  of  a  legal  plea:  exordium  (1:6-11),  narration  (1:12  —  2:14),  proposition 
(2:15-21),  proof  (3:1—4:31),  paraenesis  in  place  of  refutation  (5:1—6:10),  and  peroration 
(6:11-17).  The  rhetorical  approach  to  Galatians  illuminates  Paul’s  strategy,  cultural  background, 
personality,  and  apostolic  authority. —  D.J.H. 

630.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Peter,  Jerusalem  and  Galatians  1:13-2:14,”  NovTest  25  (4,  ’83)  318-326. 

Several  terms  in  Gal  1:13—2:14  ( Hierosolyma ,  Petros,  loudaizein )  manifest  a  preference  for 
normal  Greek  forms  over  those  that  proclaim  a  Semitic  origin.  In  feet,  examination  of  the  entire 
vocabulary  of  Gal  1:13-2:14  indicates  that  a  real  difference  of  language  exists  between  this  pas¬ 
sage  and  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole.  The  most  likely  explanation  of  these  unusual  linguistic 
features  is  that  Gal  1:13—2:14  was  originally  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Paul  for  the  church 
at  Antioch. —  D.J.H. 

Gal  2:1-10,  §  28-576. 

Gal  4:6,  §  28-521. 


631.  J.  A.  Mata,  “Galatas  5,13-14.  El  ser  amados  nos  hace  libres  para  amar ”  Estudios  Teologicos 
[Guatemala  City]  9  (17,  ’82)  69-118. 

The  first  part  of  this  investigation  of  Gal  5:13-14  treats  its  position  and  form:  relation  to  5:1-12, 
place  in  the  paraenetic  part  of  the  letter,  internal  composition  and  textual-grammatical  matters,  and 
literary  structure.  The  second  part  discusses  its  doctrinal  content  under  three  major  headings: 
absolute  freedom  vis-a-vis  the  Mosaic  Law  (v.  13a);  Christian  freedom  is  motivated  by  love 
(v.  13bc);  and  slavery  for  love  brings  the  Law  to  fullness  (v.  14).  The  third  part  reflects  on  Paul’s 
idea  of  fulfilling  the  Law  through  love. —  D.J.H. 


Gal  6:2,  §  28-585. 


632.  F.  Grob,  “L’image  du  corps  et  de  la  tete  dans  l’Epitre  aux  Ephesiens,”  EtudTheolRel  58  (4, 
’83)  491-500. 

In  Eph  2:11-18,  the  image  of  the  body  illustrates  the  unity  brought  about  by  Christ  between 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  In  Eph  4:11-16,  the  image  of  the  body  shows  that  this  unity  is  in  the 
process  of  realization  and  under  construction,  requiring  the  energy  of  the  two  parts.  Christ  the 
head  (i.e.  the  firstborn,  the  perfect  one,  the  new  man  of  a  new  creation)  constitutes  the  eschato¬ 
logical  horizon  of  the  church  and  of  reconciled  humanity. —  D.J.H. 
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633.  A.  T.  Lincoln,  “Ephesians  2:8-10:  A  Summary  of  Pauls  Gospel?”  Cath  Bib  Quart  45  (4,  ’83) 
617-630. 

Eph  2:8-10,  which  elaborates  on  the  gracious  nature  of  the  salvation  accomplished  in  Christ  (see 
v.  5b),  takes  up  themes  that  figure  prominently  in  Paul’s  letters:  salvation,  grace,  faith,  works, 
boasting,  a  new  creation,  and  a  life  of  doing  good.  Yet  there  are  some  significant  variations  in 
style  and  substance  from  Paul’s  writings.  It  is  interesting  to  relate  what  is  said  in  Eph  2:8-10  to 
key  issues  in  Pauline  theology:  dominant  soteriological  categories,  justification  and  Jewish- 
Christian/Gentile-Christian  conflicts,  works  and  boasting,  and  soteriology  and  ethics. —  D.J.H. 

634.  A.  S.  Di  Marco,  “Ef.  5,21-6,9:  teologia  della  famiglia,”  RivistBib  31  (2,  ’83)  189-207. 

Utilizing  certain  insights  from  modern  linguistics,  this  “classical”  exegesis  of  Eph  5:21—6:9 
deals  with  the  following  topics:  the  “mystery”  (5:32);  the  mystery  of  matrimony  (5:25-30);  the  ex¬ 
hortation  to  submission  (5:22-24);  the  mystery  of  Christ  realized  in  the  Christians  (5:21);  service 
and  respect  (6:1-9);  Christ,  the  church,  and  matrimonial  symbolism  (5:22-33);  and  the  “family 
codes”  (5:22—6:9),  which  continue  and  exemplify  the  exhortation  in  5:21.  Even  these  articula¬ 
tions  of  social  life  are  inserted  into  the  “mystery,”  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  in  Christ,  which  is 
the  subject  matter  of  Ephesians. 

635.  G.  F.  Hawthorne,  “The  Interpretation  and  Translation  of  Philippians  1:28b,”  ExpTimes  95 
(3,  ’83)  80-81. 

The  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun  hetis  in  Phil  1:28b  is  t<>  pistei  in  v.  27.  This  relative  pro¬ 
noun  introduces  two  parallel  clauses.  Paul  may  have  been  playing  on  the  meanings  of  apoleia  and 
soteria.  The  following  free  translation  of  Phil  1:28  clarifies  its  interpretation:  “In  no  way  let  your 
adversaries  strike  terror  in  you.  For  although  they  see  your  loyalty  to  the  faith  as  senselessly  and 
inevitably  leading  to  your  persecution  and  death — to  your  destruction  ( apoleia ) — ,  you  see  it  as 
leading  ultimately  to  your  salvation — to  the  salvation  of  your  souls  ( soteria ).” — D.J.H. 

636.  S.  B.  Marrow,  “A  Christological  Paraenesis.  Philippians  2:5-11,”  Word  and  Spirit  [Still 
River,  MA]  5  (’83)  61-74. 

Phil  2:6-11,  which  describes  the  action  of  Christ  (vv.  6-8)  and  the  action  of  God  (vv.  9-11), 
is  constructed  around  two  fundamental  oppositions:  theos-kyrios  and  doulos-anthropos.  The  pas¬ 
sage  explains  what  “this  mind  .  .  .  which  is  yours  in  Christ  Jesus”  (v.  5)  means.  Paul’s  paraenesis 
in  Philippians  2  is  an  invitation  to  live  by  Christ’s  standard  rather  than  by  Adam’s  (see  1  Cor 
1:23-25;  2  Cor  5:21;  8:9;  Gal  4:4-5).— D.J.H. 

637.  C.  Rowland,  “Apocalyptic  Visions  and  the  Exaltation  of  Christ  in  the  Letter  to  the  Colos- 
sians,”  JoumStudNT  19  (’83)  73-83. 

The  Colossian  false  teaching  had  two  major  components:  the  detailed  preparations  necessary 
to  receive  visions  (see  Col  2:16);  and  the  visions  themselves  (2:18),  which  offered  the  recipients 
a  pattern  of  existence  that  could  be  extended  to  everyday  life  (2:23).  Paul  was  worried  that  the 
Colossians  were  too  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  angels  as  a  pattern  for  living  and  not  inter¬ 
ested  enough  in  Christ  as  the  center  of  their  religious  experience. —  D.J.H. 

638.  L.  R.  Helyer,  “Colossians  1:15-20:  Pre-Pauline  or  Pauline?”  JoumEvangTheolSoc  26  (2, 
’83)  167-179. 

The  arguments  against  the  non-Pauline  origin  of  the  “hymn”  in  Col  1:15-20  are  not  convincing. 
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The  theology  of  the  passage  is  so  compatible  with  and  adducible  from  uncontestably  Pauline 
thought  that  the  best  hypothesis  is  also  the  simplest:  Paul  was  the  author. —  D.J.H. 

639.  E.  S.  Malbon,  ‘“No  Need  to  Have  Any  One  Write’?:  A  Structural  Exegesis  of  1  Thessalo- 
nians,”  Semeia  26  (’83)  57-83. 

(1)  A  structural  exegesis  of  1  Thessalonians,  including  an  examination  of  its  syntagmatic  and 
paradigmatic  structures,  suggests  a  parallel  between  the  parousia  of  the  apostle  and  the  parousia 
tou  kyriou:  Both  aim  to  reestablish  relationships,  to  fill  an  absence  with  a  presence.  (2)  A  typology 
of  structural  approaches  to  texts,  based  on  a  consideration  of  structuralist  goals  and  textual  foci, 
suggests  both  commonalities  and  distinctions  among  various  structural  approaches  to  texts,  and 
outlines  a  framework  within  which  structural  criticism  might  be  said  to  operate. —  D.J.H. 

640.  D.  Patte,  “Method  for  a  Structural  Exegesis  of  Didactic  Discourses.  Analysis  of  1  Thessalo¬ 
nians,”  Semeia  26  (’83)  85-129. 

The  article  first  sketches  a  semiotic  theory  of  didactic  discourses  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  didactic  discourse,  its  relationship  to  narrative,  and  a  methodology  for  studying  didactic  dis¬ 
courses.  Then  the  theory  is  tested  through  an  analysis  of  1  Thessalonians  in  terms  of  the  textual 
levels,  systems  of  pertinent  transformations  of  the  warranting  level,  pertinent  transformations  of 
the  dialogic  level,  system  of  pertinent  transformations,  and  syntactic  and  semantic  organizations 
of  the  text  as  didactic  discourse. —  D.J.H. 

641.  H.  C.  Cavallin,  “Parusi  och  uppstandelse.  1  Th.  4:13-18  som  kombination  av  tva  slags 
eskatologi”  [Parousia  and  Resurrection.  1  Thes  4:13-18  as  a  Combination  of  Two  Types  of 
Eschatology],  SvenskTeolKvart  59  (2,  ’83)  54-63. 

In  1  Thes  4:13-18,  two  different  eschatological  doctrines — parousia  and  resurrection — were 
combined  for  the  first  time  in  the  church’s  history  as  a  result  of  a  particular  crisis  in  Thessalonica, 
i.e.  some  deaths  in  the  Thessalonian  congregation.  The  two  components  were  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
resurrection,  inherited  from  Pharisaism  (see  Dan  12:1-3),  and  the  early  church’s  doctrine  of  the 
parousia,  grounded  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  (e.g.  Daniel  7).  Paul  introduced  the  resurrection  doc¬ 
trine  as  a  consolatio  mortis  and  tied  it  in  with  the  parousia  teaching  that  the  Thessalonians  had 
already  received  from  him,  elaborated  with  the  help  of  a  “word  of  the  Lord”  (4:15).  1  Thes  4:13-18 
is  an  example  of  how  the  oldest  Christian  theology  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  inheritance 
and  the  Easter  kerygma,  out  of  a  pastoral  concern. —  B.A.P. 

642.  L.  L6pez  de  las  Heras,  “Las  Pastorales  y  el  Derecho  de  la  Iglesia,”  Studium  23  (2,  ’83) 
237-253. 

The  first  part  of  this  investigation  of  the  beginnings  of  church  law  in  the  Pastoral  epistles  de¬ 
scribes  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  (Timothy  and  Titus  as  Paul’s  delegates,  presbyters  and  the 
presbyterate,  deacons,  widows  and  deaconesses)  and  the  nature  of  their  functions  (jurisdictional, 
doctrinal,  cultic  and  sacramental).  The  second  part  considers  the  soteriological  basis  for  Paul’s 
teachings  in  the  Pastorals  on  the  hierarchical  church. —  D.J.H. 

643.  D.  Soesilo,  “The  Story  Line  in  Translating  Philemon,”  BibTrans  34  (4,  ’83)  424-426. 

Explanation  of  the  story  line  implicit  in  the  letter  to  Philemon  (senders,  receivers,  principal 
characters,  subject  matter)  can  help  translators,  especially  in  cultures  where  letter  writing  is 
uncommon . —  D.  J.  H . 
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Hebrews 


644.  M.  A.  Beavis,  “The  New  Covenant  and  Judaism,”  BibToday  22  (1,  ’84)  24-30. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  uses  two  typologies  with  regard  to  the  OT  covenant.  The  negative 
typology  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  church  with  that  of  the  past  reflected  in  Mosaic  traditions; 
the  positive  typology  shows  the  continuity  of  the  church  and  the  gospel  with  the  Davidic  traditions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  author  of  Hebrews  had  a  deep  respect  for  the  Jewish  past. —  D.J.H. 

645.  W.  Horbury,  “The  Aaronic  Priesthood  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  JournStudNT  19  (’83) 
43-71. 

Jewish  development  of  the  biblical  teachings  on  the  priesthood  had  a  formative  influence  on  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  both  in  his  treatment  of  Jewish  practice  and  in  his  fundamental  and  distinctive 
arguments  concerning  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  After  characterizing  the  author’s  outlook  as  that 
of  “Pentateuchal  theocracy,”  the  article  compares  some  Jewish  texts  on  the  priesthood  with  Hebrews 
in  regard  to  points  of  tithe  and  ritual,  the  interrelation  of  the  Law  and  the  priesthood  (Hebrews 
7—8),  and  the  figure  of  the  high  priest  (2:17  —  3:1;  4:14  —  5:10). —  D.J.H. 

646.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Literarische  Struktur  und  theologische  Botschaft  des  Hebraerbriefs  (2.  Teil),” 
StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80)  18-49. 

In  light  of  the  literary  structure  of  Hebrews  discerned  in  the  first  installment  [§  25-607],  this 
installment  considers  the  theological  message  of  some  key  passages:  God’s  word  and  God’s  activity 
(1:1-4),  a  traditional  piece  of  teaching  about  Christ  (1:5  —  2:18),  the  High  Priest  appointed  by  God 
(3:1-6),  a  High  Priest  in  solidarity  with  human  beings  (4:15  —  5:10),  a  priesthood  of  another  kind 
(7:1-28),  the  sacrifice  that  effects  perfect  fulfillment  (8:1—9:28),  a  perfect  fulfillment  that  com¬ 
municates  itself  (10:1-18),  and  the  situation  of  Christians  (10:19-25).  The  appendix  discusses 
three  conditions  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  in  the  NT:  similarity,  difference,  and  superiority. — 
D.J.H. 

647.  [Heb  12:18-24]  J.  M.  Casey,  “Christian  assembly  in  Hebrews:  a  fantasy  island?”  Theology 
Digest  [St.  Louis,  MO]  30  (4,  ’82)  323-335. 

Heb  12:18-24  did  not  offer  an  escape  from  the  everyday  tribulations  of  the  world  through 
dualism  or  apocalypticism.  Rather,  it  called  for  a  more  determined  and  faithful  endurance  in  the 
concrete  situation  in  which  the  “Hebrews”  found  themselves.  This  interpretation  is  developed  with 
reference  to  the  literary  structure  and  imagery  of  Heb  12:18-24,  its  immediate  context  (Heb 
12:14-17,  25-29),  and  the  genre  (homily)  and  cultic  tone  of  Hebrews  as  a  whole. —  D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 


648.  J.  Zmijewski,  “Christliche  ‘Vollkommenheit’.  Erwagungen  zur  Theologie  des 
Jakobusbriefes,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80)  50-78. 

After  singling  out  teleios  (“perfect”)  as  the  keyword  in  the  letter  of  James,  the  article  provides 
an  exegetical  analysis  of  Jas  2:14-26  and  considers  the  essential  aspects  of  the  letter’s  theology  of 
perfection:  faith  and  works  together,  wisdom,  and  word  and  law— hearing  and  doing.  The  letter 
of  James  is  a  genuine  Christian  writing  whose  unifying  theme  is  Christian  perfection  based  on 
God’s  gift;  it  reflects  a  time  long  after  Paul. —  D.J.H. 
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649.  L.  T.  Johnson,  “James  3:13-4:10  and  the  Topos  peri  phthonou NovTest  25  (4,  ’83) 
327-347. 

Jas  3:13—4:6  sets  up  an  indictment  with  the  aid  of  rhetorical  questions  (3:13;  4:1,  4,  5),  and 
4:7-10  gives  the  response.  Treating  the  passage  as  a  rhetorical  unit  that  uses  the  topos  “on  envy” 
( peri  phthonou )  within  the  framework  of  a  call  to  conversion  throws  light  on  a  variety  of  smaller 
and  larger  issues.  The  study  of  Hellenistic  moral  literature,  and  in  particular  the  writings  of  Helle¬ 
nistic  Judaism  (especially  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs ),  supports  the  contention  that  the 
theme  of  envy  runs  throughout  the  passage. —  D.J.H. 

650.  M.  Ashcraft,  “Theological  Themes  in  I  Peter,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (1, 
’82)  55-62. 

1  Peter’s  ethical  exhortation  and  encouragement  in  persecution  are  grounded  in  theological  con¬ 
victions  about  Christ,  God,  salvation,  the  church,  and  eschatology. —  D.J.H. 

651.  [1  Pet]  S.  D.  Clark,  “Persecution  and  the  Christian  Faith,”  Theological  Educator  [New 
Orleans]  13  (1,  ’82)  72-82. 

The  conditional  nature  of  the  language  in  1  Peter  indicates  that  the  actual  persecution  was  spas¬ 
modic  rather  than  general,  and  fortuitous  rather  than  inevitable.  The  author  of  the  epistle  appealed 
to  a  variety  of  motivations  to  stimulate  the  Christians  to  bear  their  suffering  gracefully  and 
confidently. —  D.J.H. 

652.  R.  E.  Glaze,  “Introduction  to  1  Peter,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (1,  ’82) 
23-34. 

The  evidence  about  the  authorship  of  1  Peter  is  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  epistle’s  own  claim 
to  be  by  Peter.  It  was  probably  written  ca.  A.D.  63-65  to  encourage  Christians  in  the  face  of  present 
and  future  trials.  A  detailed  outline  and  an  annotated  bibliography  conclude  the  article.  [The  same 
issue  (pp.  83-88)  contains  an  article  by  R.  L.  Hamblin  on  preaching  from  1  Peter.] — D.J.H. 

653.  J.  D.  McCaughey,  “On  Re-Reading  I  Peter,”  AusBibRev  31  (’83)  33-44. 

1  Peter  is  both  unconventional  as  a  letter  and  impersonal  in  tone.  Its  communicative  force 
derives  in  large  part  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  author  into  Peter  and  of  the  readers  into  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  Future  work  on  1  Peter  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  where  its 
images  came  from  but  with  how  they  work  in  the  writing- reading  relationship. —  D.J.H. 

654.  J.  H.  Neyrey,  “First  Peter  and  Converts,”  BibToday  22  (1,  ’84)  13-18. 

The  key  to  understanding  1  Peter  is  the  new  social  context  and  new  interpretation  of  the  cosmos 
that  flowed  from  conversion  to  Christianity.  1  Peter  was  a  pastoral  letter  to  newly  baptized  converts 
whose  “suffering”  was  due  to  social  dislocation  caused  by  their  conversion,  and  who  needed  pas¬ 
toral  advice  on  how  to  view  the  world  as  Christians  and  how  to  interpret  the  present  painful  experi¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  their  new  faith. —  D.J.H. 

655.  [1  Pet]  D.  W.  Perkins,  “Simon  Rock:  An  Appraisal  of  Peter  in  the  New  Testament  Witness,” 
Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (1,  ’82)  42-54. 

Paul’s  letters  and  Acts  present  Peter  as  the  first  leader  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  then  as  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  itinerant  preaching  mission.  The  Gospels  portray  him  as  the  most  prominent  of  the 
named  disciples.  1  Peter  confirms  several  aspects  of  these  portraits. —  D.J.H. 
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656.  P.  E.  Robertson,  “Is  I  Peter  a  Sermon?”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (1,  ’82) 
35-41. 

Although  parts  of  1  Peter  would  have  been  suitable  for  a  lst-century  baptismal  service,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  1  Peter  was  a  baptismal  sermon.  But  the  letter  may  reflect  Peter’s 
preaching  to  young  converts,  in  which  baptism  was  presented  as  a  crucial  turning  point. —  D.J.H. 

657.  D.  Senior,  “The  First  Letter  of  Peter,”  BibToday  22  (1,  ’84)  5-12. 

This  review  of  scholarship  on  1  Peter  first  discusses  authorship,  literary  genre,  and  purpose. 
Then  it  considers  recent  attempts  at  specifying  the  situation  of  the  addressees  by  J.  H.  Elliott, 
D.  Balch,  and  L.  Goppelt. —  D.J.H. 

658.  C.  L.  Winbery,  “Ethical  Issues  in  I  Peter,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (1,  ’82) 
63-71. 

1  Peter  contains  the  ethical  teaching  of  a  community  of  faith  on  mission.  Concerned  primarily 
with  the  lives  of  the  saints  as  the  basis  for  the  church’s  call  to  others  to  believe  in  God,  it  gives 
special  attention  to  the  Christian’s  attitude  toward  the  state,  the  household  and  family,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  faith,  respectively. —  D.J.H. 

659.  T.  P.  Osborne,  “Guide  Lines  for  Christian  Suffering:  A  Source-Critical  and  Theological 
Study  of  1  Peter  2,21-25,”  Biblica  64  (3,  ’83)  381-408. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  as  proven  the  assertion  that  an  early  christological  hymn  is  the  basis 
of  1  Pet  2:21-25.  Rather,  in  this  exhortation  the  author  of  1  Peter  used  primarily  the  image  of  the 
suffering  Christ,  as  interpreted  through  Isaiah  53,  to  provide  specific  guidelines  (presented  as  qual¬ 
ities  of  Christ’s  suffering)  for  slaves  who  were  suffering  unjustly.  The  guidelines  correspond  to 
what  the  author  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  letter. —  D.J.H. 

660.  D.  K.  Patterson,  “Roles  in  Marriage:  A  Study  in  Submission:  1  Peter  3:1-7,”  Theological 
Educator  [New  Orleans]  13  (2,  ’83)  70-79. 

This  study  of  a  wife’s  submission  to  her  husband  according  to  1  Pet  3:1-7  and  related  NT  texts 
considers  the  meaning  of  submission,  some  biblical  examples  of  it,  the  method  of  submission,  and 
its  rewards.  The  scriptural  formula  for  the  husband-wife  relationship  is  “equality  in  essence  and 
being,  difference  in  function  and  office.” — D.J.H. 

661.  J.  Schlosser,  “1  Pierre  3,5b-6,”  Biblica  64  (3,  ’83)  409-410. 

The  word  hypotassomenai  in  1  Pet  3:5b  is  best  understood  as  a  participle  with  an  imperatival 
function  and  as  introducing  a  new  unit  of  thought.  Christian  wives  are  urged  to  submit  to  their 
husbands  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham. —  D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §  28-547. 

662.  P.  Perkins,  “ Koindnia  in  1  John  1:3-7:  The  Social  Context  of  Division  in  the  Johannine  Let¬ 
ters,”  CathBibQuart  45  (4,  ’83)  631-641. 

The  implications  of  koindnia  in  1  Jn  1:3-7  were  derived  from  its  use  as  a  technical  term  in  the 
early  Christian  mission,  as  comparison  with  its  occurrences  in  Paul’s  epistles  shows.  The  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  koindnia  between  the  missionary  teachers  and  the  Johannine  community  that  occa¬ 
sioned  the  writing  of  1  —  2  John  could  have  been  precipitated  by  the  death  of  the  Evangelist. 
Diotrephes,  who  was  criticized  in  3  John,  may  have  taken  the  dissolution  of  the  original  association 
into  rival  groups  as  a  sign  that  koindnia  no  longer  existed. —  D.J.H. 
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663.  D.  L.  Barr,  “The  Apocalypse  as  a  Symbolic  Transformation  of  the  World:  A  Literary 
Analysis,”  Interpretation  38  (1,  ’84)  39-50. 

The  book  of  Revelation  succeeded  because  of  its  power  to  found  a  new  world  in  which  lambs 
conquer  and  suffering  rules.  John’s  experience  of  Jesus  led  him  to  transvalue  apocalyptic  symbols 
in  order  to  express  the  conviction  that  faithful  witness  brings  both  salvation  and  judgment.  The 
three  acts  in  John’s  drama  (1:1—3:22;  4:1-11:19;  12:1—22:21)  show  how  Jesus  comes  to  his 
churches  in  salvation  and  judgment,  enables  the  cosmic  worship  of  God  to  persist,  and  overthrows 
the  work  of  the  evil  one.  Revelation  should  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the  church’s  public  wor¬ 
ship,  culminating  in  the  Eucharist.  Its  power  as  literature  is  best  explained  through  L.  Golden’s 
concept  of  catharsis  as  intellectual  clarification. —  D.J.H. 

664.  C.  Mazzucco,  “A  proposito  di  alcuni  studi  recenti  su\Y  Apocalisse”  RivistBib  31  (2,  ’83) 
213-225. 

This  survey  of  recently  published  books  on  Revelation  gives  particular  attention  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  E.  Corsini,  A.  Lapple,  P.  Prigent,  and  U.  Vanni.  Among  the  issues  treated  are  the  text 
and  language  of  Revelation,  as  well  as  its  literary  structure  and  unity,  history-of-religions  back¬ 
ground,  apocalyptic  consciousness,  and  place  in  early  Christianity. —  D.J.H. 

665.  L.  J.  Satre,  “Interpreting  the  Book  of  Revelation,”  WordWorld  4  (1,  ’84)  57-69. 

After  describing  Revelation  as  a  combination  of  apocalypse,  prophecy,  and  letter,  this  article 
discusses  the  author,  recipients,  date,  and  situation.  Then  it  provides  an  outline  of  the  book  and 
some  suggestions  for  interpretative  sessions.  It  concludes  with  twelve  goals  to  be  sought  in  study¬ 
ing  Revelation  and  a  short  bibliography. —  D.J.H. 

666.  K.  A.  Strand,  “A  Further  Note  on  the  Covenantal  Form  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,” 
AndUnivSemStud  21  (3,  ’83)  251-264. 

W.  H.  Shea’s  illuminating  discussion  of  the  ancient  covenant  form  in  Revelation  2  — 3  [§  27-1088] 
can  be  extended  to  the  entire  book.  The  prologue  in  chap.  1  (especially  vv.  5-6)  furnishes  the  cove¬ 
nantal  preamble  and  historical  prologue,  and  the  epilogue  in  chap.  22  (especially  vv.  6-7,  14, 
16-20)  furnishes  the  covenantal  call  upon  witnesses  and  blessing-and-curse  formulation.  The  rest 
of  the  book  embraces  the  specifics  of  the  covenantal  stipulations.  The  covenantal  structure  of 
Revelation  highlights  God’s  prior  and  continuing  goodness. —  D.J.H. 

667.  F.  Ureta,  “El  estado  segun  Juan:  Iglesia  y  estado  en  el  libro  de  Apocalipsis,”  Apuntes 
Pastorales  [Buenos  Aires]  4  (’83)  35-42,  98. 

After  describing  the  historical  situation  in  which  John  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  article 
examines  his  attitude  toward  the  Roman  empire  under  four  headings:  the  state  as  oppressor,  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  triumph  of  the  crucified  one,  and  the  church  as  martyr  and  victor. —  D.J.H. 

668.  J.  du  Preez,  “‘Final  and  fatal’?  (Opmerkinge  nav  G  B  Caird  se  hoofbeswaar  teen  ’n  gunstige 
interpretasie  van  die  ruiter  op  die  wit  perd  van  Openb  6:2),”  NedGerefTeolTyd  24  (3,  ’83) 
338-339. 

The  “final  and  fatal  objection”  advanced  by  G.  B.  Caird  in  his  commentary  (1966)  on  Rev  6:2 
against  a  favorable  interpretation  of  the  rider  on  the  white  horse  does  not  pass  the  test  of  critical 
analysis. —  B.C.L. 
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669.  J.  A.  Draper,  “The  Heavenly  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  Revelation  7.1-17,”  JournStudNT  19 
(’83)  133-147. 

The  structure  of  Rev  7:1-17  comes  sharply  into  focus  when  the  account  is  recognized  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  eschatological  pilgrimage  of  the  survivors  of  the  Gentiles,  together  with  the  restored 
fullness  of  Israel,  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  fulfillment 
of  Zech  14:1-21.  It  is  possible  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  continued  to  be  kept  by  some  groups 
of  Christians,  and  that  they  gave  it  the  same  kind  of  eschatological  significance  as  found  in  Rev 
7:1-17.— D.J.H. 

670.  [Rev  7:10]  P.  Ellingworth,  ‘“Salvation  to  our  God,’”  BibTrans  34  (4,  ’83)  444-445. 

In  Rev  7:10;  12:10;  19:1,  the  Greek  word  soteria  conveys  the  OT  idea  of  “victory”  and  should 
be  so  translated. —  D.J.H. 

Rev  12:10;  19:1,  §  28-670. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

671.  K.  Hopland,  “Kristendom  og  transcendentalfilosofi.  Oppgjeret  med  idealismen  i  Rudolf 
Bultmanns  kristendomstolking”  [Christianity  and  Transcendental  Philosophy.  The  Clash 
with  Idealism  in  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Interpretation  of  Christianity],  NorskTeolTids  84  (2,  ’83) 
85-96. 

The  clash  with  idealism  was  the  philosophical  nerve  in  R.  Bultmann’s  demythologizing  program, 
and  part  and  parcel  of  an  attempt  at  returning  to  a  “biblical”  Christianity.  Bultmann  saw  a  deep 
and  inner  correspondence  between  the  “biblical”  and  the  “modern”  points  of  view,  a  correspon¬ 
dence  that  could  be  understood  as  the  basis  of  a  biblical  hermeneutic  grounded  in  Heidegger’s  exis¬ 
tentialist  ontology,  and  one  that  involved  a  rejection  of  idealism  (e.g.  Hegelianism).  Bultmann’s 
interpretation  of  Christianity  implied  an  “immanent  eschatology”  (where  he  situated  the  deeper 
connection  between  “biblical”  and  “modern”  interpretations  of  existence)  by  which  he  could  pro¬ 
grammatically  call  for  the  abandonment  of  a  life  lived  “from  the  world”  in  favor  of  a  life  lived  “from 
God.”  Bultmann’s  critique  of  idealist  theology  was  really  a  struggle  for  the  correct  philosophical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  reality.  Revision  of  idealist  anthropology  corresponds  to  the  “revision 
of  man”  offered  in  the  Christian  kerygma. —  B.A.P. 

672.  J.  Morgan-Wynne,  “New  Testament  Theology,”  Theological  Educator  [New  Orleans]  14  (1, 
’83)  10-21. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  write  a  NT  theology  must  deal  with  the  following  problems:  the  differing 
theological  outlooks  and  emphases  within  the  NT,  critical  decisions  about  individual  NT  writings, 
the  canon  as  limit,  the  occasional  nature  of  the  NT  writings,  the  difference  between  the  historical- 
descriptive  task  and  systematic  theology,  the  place  of  the  historical  Jesus’  words  and  deeds,  the 
canon  within  the  canon,  and  the  unity  of  the  NT.  A  proposed  outline  for  a  NT  theology  concludes 
the  article. —  D.J.H. 


Cbristology 

673.  H.  C.  Cavallin,  “Tod  und  Auferstehung  der  Weisheitslehrer.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Zeichnung  des 
frame  of  reference  Jesu,”  StudNTUmwelt  5  (’80)  107-121. 

A  slightly  revised  and  updated  version  of  an  article  originally  published  in  Swedish 
[§  18-1012].— D.J.H. 
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674.  E.  A.  Johnson,  “The  Theological  Relevance  of  the  Historical  Jesus:  A  Debate  and  a  Thesis,” 
Thomist  48  (1,  ’84)  1-43. 

The  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  a  genuinely  disputed  issue  in  contemporary  theology.  Sur¬ 
facing  some  arguable  insufficiencies  of  any  particular  approach  leaves  unexplored  the  positive 
theological  relevance  of  the  image.  Therefore,  the  following  thesis  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
reconstructed  image  of  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  faith  of  the  church  today  is  proposed  and  de¬ 
fended:  The  reconstructed  image  of  the  historical  Jesus  not  only  functions  today  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  memory  impression  of  Jesus  in  the  early  church,  but  actually  is  the  equivalent  of  it,  i.e. 
the  means  by  which  significant  segments  of  the  present  generation  of  believers  remember  Jesus 
who  is  confessed  as  the  Christ.  As  such,  it  is  an  element  of  the  living  tradition  of  the  present 
church. —  D.J.H. 


675.  G.  Marchf.si,  “L’obbedienza  di  Gesii  al  Padre,  compimento  deHAlleanza,”  CivCatt  134 
(3204,  ’83)  558-572. 

Jesus’  obedience  to  the  Father  in  the  light  of  Scripture  is  examined  under  three  headings: 
obedience  as  the  “style”  of  the  existence  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  obedience  of  Jesus  as  fulfilling 
the  covenant  between  God  and  humanity,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  summit  of  the  prophetic  “ladder 
of  obedience.” — D.J.H. 

676.  M.  MOller,  “Jesu  brug  af  udtrykket  ‘menneskesdnnen’”  [Jesus’  Use  of  the  Expression  “Son 
of  Man”],  DanskTeolTids  46  (3,  ’83)  201-220. 

The  interpretation  of  the  expression  “Son  of  Man”  has  a  long  history,  as  is  confirmed  by  a  survey 
of  research  from  H.  Grotius  (1641)  to  B.  Lindars  (1980).  Today  there  is  considerable  agreement 
that  the  Greek  expression  goes  back  to  the  Aramaic  br  C)ns  or  br  (’)ns’,  and  that  Jesus’  original 
use  of  the  term  implied  no  necessary  messianic  connotation  but  was  an  alternative  reference  to 
“I”  (the  speaker).  The  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man  sayings  are  usually  thought  to  be  based  on  Dan 
7:13  and  to  reflect  the  church’s  explicit  Christology  grounded  in  its  Easter  faith.  Those  sayings 
that  can  probably  be  traced  back  to  Jesus  nevertheless  underscore  his  status  as  a  “bearer  of  the 
word.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Son  of  Man  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  explicitly 
christological.  A  table  on  p.  220  shows  in  two  triple  columns  the  Synoptic  Son  of  Man  sayings 
that  (1)  reflect  the  Aramaic  usage  and  (2)  speak  of  the  exalted  one  in  the  language  of  Dan  7:13. — 
B.A.P. 

677.  D.  Munoz  Leon,  “El  principio  trinitario  inmanente  y  la  interpretacion  del  Nuevo  Testa- 
mento  (A  proposito  de  la  cristologfa  epifanica  restrictiva)  (continuacion),”  EstBi'b  40  (3-4, 
’82)  277-312. 

The  first  part  of  this  installment  [see  §  28-281]  continues  the  discussion  of  restrictive  epiphanic 
Christology  by  examining  E.  Schillebeeckx’s  theory  about  the  trinitarian  dimension  of  Christology. 
The  second  part  begins  a  critical  evaluation  of  this  approach  in  light  of  the  NT  and  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  human  person  in  whom  God  revealed  himself  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  NT  (there  the  divine  revelation  is  rooted  in  Jesus’  divine  sonship,  not  vice 
versa),  and  entails  a  denial  of  Jesus’  divinity,  divine  sonship,  incarnation,  and  saving  power.  [To 
be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

678.  L.  Sabourin,  “Christ’s  Pre-Existence,”  Religious  Studies  Bulletin  [Sudbury,  Ont.]  4  (1,  ’84) 
22-29. 

The  preexistence  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  the  NT  in  several  ways:  He  is  the  firstborn  of  all  crea¬ 
tion,  the  preexistent  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  who  was  sent.  Jesus’  elthon  (“I  came”)  sayings  also 
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point  to  his  preexistence,  though  the  precise  manner  of  this  preexistence  remains  mysterious. — 
D.J.H. 

679.  H.  Sahlin,  “Wie  wurde  ursprtinglich  die  Benennung  ‘Der  Menschensohn’  verstanden?” 
StudTheol  37  (2,  ’83)  147-179. 

The  one  “like  a  son  of  man”  in  Dan  7:13;  4  Ezra  13;  and  1  Enoch  37  —  71  is  undoubtedly  Michael 
the  archangel,  the  heavenly  champion  and  defender  of  Israel.  This  identification  lay  behind  some 
of  the  christological  uses  of  “Son  of  Man”  and  related  ideas  in  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Revelation, 
Paul’s  letters,  and  Hebrews.  Thus  in  early  Christian  circles,  Michael  the  Son  of  Man  was  perceived 
as  a  role  model  for  Christ,  i.e.  Jesus  carried  out  the  functions  ascribed  to  Michael. —  D.J.H. 

680.  W.  O.  Walker,  “The  Son  of  Man:  Some  Recent  Developments,”  CathBibQuart  45  (4,  ’83) 
584-607. 

(1)  There  was  no  Son  of  Man  title  or  concept  as  such  in  lst-century  Judaism.  (2)  No  Son  of 
Man  title  or  concept  can  be  detected  in  the  authentic  sayings  of  the  historical  Jesus.  (3)  The  Son 
of  Man  title  and  concept  originated  in  early  Christianity  as  the  product  of  a  pesher-type  exegetical 
process.  (4)  The  Son  of  Man  sayings  that  reflect  the  influence  of  Dan  7:13,  and  thus  are  escha¬ 
tological  in  nature,  most  nearly  represent  the  earliest  stage.  (5)  The  Son  of  Man  Christology 
developed  among  Greek-speaking  Christians  relatively  late  in  the  early  church’s  exegetical  tradi¬ 
tion.  (6)  This  Christology  never  became  widely  established  in  the  early  church.— D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

681.  M.  Cressey,  “The  Ordination  of  Women:  Theological  and  Biblical  Issues,”  EpworthRev  10 
(3,  ’83)  56-66. 

In  considering  the  ordination  of  women  today,  primacy  must  be  given  to  Jesus’  attitude  toward 
women  and  to  God’s  creative  and  redemptive  purpose  for  humankind  over  certain  temporary  and 
culture-bound  statements  in  the  NT  (see  1  Cor  11:2-16;  Eph  5:22-33;  1  Tim  2:11-15).  Neither 
Christology,  nor  Mariology,  nor  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  priesthood  precludes  the  ordination 
of  women.  [In  EpworthRev  11(1,  ’84)  42-49,  G.  Leonard  presents  biblical-theological  arguments 
against  the  ordination  of  women.] — D.J.H. 

682.  J.  G.  Inrig,  “Called  to  Serve:  Toward  a  Philosophy  of  Ministry,”  BibISac  140  (560,  ’83) 
335-349. 

After  discussing  the  definition  of  diakonia,  the  article  shows  how  Jesus’  model  of  ministry  in 
the  Gospels  provides  the  basic  ingredients  for  a  philosophy  of  ministry.  Then  it  discovers  in  the 
other  NT  books  seven  foundational  principles  of  the  diakonia  embodied  by  Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

683.  A.  Vanhoye,  “The  Ministry  in  the  Church.  Reflections  on  a  Recent  Publication,”  Vidyajyoti 
47  (6,  ’83)  262-278. 

An  English  version  of  the  critique  of  E.  Schillebeeckx’s  use  of  the  NT  in  his  Kerkelijk  amt  (2nd 
ed.,  1980)  that  was  first  published  in  French  in  NouvRevTheol  and  then  in  English  in  ClerRev 
[§  27-1115].— D.J.H. 

684.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Apostolicity  and  the  Individual  Churches,”  Jeevadhara  13  (76,  ’83) 
265-278. 

According  to  the  NT,  apostolicity  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  any  and  every  church.  The 
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collegiality  of  the  apostles  only  adds  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  individual  churches.  The  apostolic 
succession  of  persons  (ministry)  is  subordinate  to  the  apostolic  succession  of  faith  (word)  in  the 
church. —  D.J.H. 


Various  Themes 

685.  P.  Adn£s,  “Le  Sacrement  de  Penitence.  Chapitre  III:  La  pratique  penitentielle  dans  les  Ecrits 
apostoliques;  Chapitre  IV:  Y  a-t-il  des  peches  irremissibles?”  EspVie  93  (38,  ’83)  497-508. 

(3)  The  Matthean  and  Johannine  language  about  binding  and  loosing  sinners  and  about  remitting 
and  retaining  sins  [see  §  28-291]  finds  echoes  in  various  passages  in  Acts,  the  Pauline  epistles, 
James,  1  John,  and  Revelation.  (4)  The  references  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk 
3:28-29  parr.),  the  impossible  renewal  (Heb  6:4-6),  and  sin  leading  to  death  (1  Jn  5:16)  underline 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  Christ  through  faith  in  order  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins. —  D.J.H. 

686.  0.  Andersen,  “Typos  og  eksempel.  Om  bruk  av  myter  hos  Homer  og  i  Bibelen”  [Type  and 
Example.  On  the  Use  of  Myths  by  Homer  and  in  the  Bible],  NorskTeolTids  84  (2,  ’83)  69-84. 

An  application  of  the  category  of  “spatiality”  to  a  comparative  literary  study  of  the  use  of 
examples  in  Homer's  Iliad  (and  Vergil’s  Aeneid)  and  the  Bible. —  B.A.P. 

687.  G.  Baumbach,  “Antijudaismus  im  Neuen  Testament — Fragestellung  und  Losungsmdglich- 
keit,”  Kairos  25  (1-2,  ’83)  68-85. 

After  examining  the  so-called  anti-Jewish  passages  in  Paul’s  letters  (1  Thes  2:15-16;  Phil  3:4-1 1; 
Galatians  3—4;  2  Corinthians  3),  the  article  discusses  the  generalizing  uses  of  “Pharisees”  and 
“Jews”  to  signify  Jesus’  enemies  in  the  Gospels.  Then  it  explores  how  Christians  who  acknowledge 
solus  Christus  can  avoid  anti-Judaism  by  overcoming  apocalyptic  thought-patterns,  renouncing  the 
metaphysical  and  mythological  influences  in  Christology,  and  renewing  the  church’s  self¬ 
understanding. —  D.  J.  H . 

688.  S.  Ben-Chorin,  “A  Jewish  View  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,”  Concilium  168  (’83)  12-16. 

Mary  has  been  represented  in  many  ways  but  not  as  the  young  oriental  Jewish  mother  that  she 
originally  was.  The  article  considers  Mary  as  a  Jewish  woman,  the  family  of  Jesus,  the  family  con¬ 
flict,  the  tensions  in  Mary’s  attitude  toward  Jesus,  and  the  adoption  scene  under  the  cross  (see 
Jn  19:25-27).— D.J.H. 

689.  J.  Blank,  “Unity  and  Plurality  in  New  Testament  Ethics,”  Concilium  150  (’81)  65-71. 

G.  Theissen’s  analyses  of  itinerant  radicalism  and  love  patriarchal  ism  are  highly  plausible,  and 
offer  help  in  understanding  both  the  eschatological  motivation  of  the  radicalism  in  Jesus’  preaching 
and  the  early  Christian  struggle  with  the  Jewish  Torah  and  its  validity.  The  commandment  to  love 
provides  the  fundamental  unity  in  NT  ethics  and  serves  as  the  center  of  Christian  ethics,  binding 
together  in  content  and  form  the  very  different  ethical  ideas  in  the  NT. —  D.J.H. 

690.  G.  Brunet,  “Le  suicide  et  la  Bible,”  CahCercEmRen  31  (131,  ’83)  96-98. 

The  act  of  suicide  (see  Judg  9:50-54;  1  Sam  21:3-6;  2  Sam  17:23;  1  Kgs  16:15-19;  2  Macc 
10:12-13;  14:37-45;  Mt  27:3-10;  Acts  1:18-19)  is  not  explicitly  condemned  in  the  Bible.  Its  con¬ 
demnation  arose  from  the  later  tradition  that  God,  not  a  human  being,  determines  the  end  of 
life.— D.J.H. 
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691.  R.  E.  Clements,  “Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,”  EpworthRev  10  (3,  ’83)  72-82. 

In  approaching  OT  prophecy  in  the  NT,  neither  the  old  prophecy-fulfillment  argument  nor  the 
recent  focus  on  history  and  its  fulfilling  development  is  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  redaction 
history  of  the  OT  prophetic  books  offers  a  more  fruitful  approach,  for  it  indicates  that  (1)  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  events  did  not  exhaust  the  prophecy’s  significance,  (2)  key  images  and  themes  could  be 
used  in  relation  to  several  situations,  and  (3)  the  process  of  collecting  prophecies  established  for 
them  a  wider  context  of  meaning.  Behind  the  NT  writers’  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  specific 
instances  of  prophetic  fulfillment  had  occurred  lay  the  more  fundamental  conviction  that  the  era 
of  fulfillment  had  dawned  more  comprehensively. —  D.J.H. 

692.  M.  J.  Cook,  “Anti-Judaism  in  the  New  Testament,”  UnSemQuartRev  38  (2,  ’83)  125-137. 

An  intense  animus  against  Jews  and  Judaism  permeates  much  of  the  NT,  though  the  manner  in 
which  this  denigration  is  expressed  varies  from  one  writer  to  the  next.  Jews  generally  feel  that 
Paul’s  orientation,  if  not  anti-Jewish,  was  at  least  mistaken  and  has  lent  itself  to  anti-Jewish  appli¬ 
cations.  Jews  find  many  anti-Jewish  elements  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels. —  D.J.H. 

693.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Propheten  in  urchristlichen  Gemeinden ,”  BibKirch  38  (4,  ’83)  153-158. 

After  summarizing  Paul’s  statements  regarding  prophecy,  the  article  considers  prophecy  in  the 
Deuteropauline  writings,  prophecy  and  prophets  in  Acts,  and  the  heritage  of  primitive  Christian 
prophecy. —  D.  J.  H . 


694.  G.  N.  Davies,  “The  Christian  Sabbath,”  RejTheoIRev  42  (2,  ’83)  33-41. 

The  assumption  that  the  NT  has  established  a  day  of  worship  is  not  at  all  consonant  with  the 
NT  witness.  Rather,  the  sacral  aspect  of  the  Sabbath  in  terms  of  cultic  acts  of  worship  has  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  whereas  the  primary  aspect  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  in  anticipation  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  rest  to  come,  is  still  to  be  observed  on  a  weekly  basis. —  D.J.H. 

695.  R.  J.  Dillon,  “The  Unavoidable  Discomforts  of  Preaching  about  Death,”  Worship  57  (6,  ’83) 
486-496. 

The  one  strikingly  clear  trait  of  all  biblical  discourse  about  death  is  its  unblinking  realism  in 
accepting  death  as  the  corollary  of  creaturely  life,  the  dispensation  of  life’s  Creator,  and  the  sign 
of  unqualified  human  subjection  to  God.  The  harsh  language  about  death  in  the  OT  and  NT  can 
restore  some  realism  to  preaching  about  death,  and  can  show  why  the  “obedience  of  death”  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  Christian  “obedience  of  faith.” — D.J.H. 

696.  D.  Flusser,  “Theses  on  the  Emergence  of  Christianity  from  Judaism,”  Face  to  Face  [New 
York]  10  (’83)  19-22. 

Fifty-seven  brief  statements  about  Jesus,  the  development  of  the  early  church  vis-a-vis  Judaism, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  Jewish-Christian  relations  are  proposed.  Separation  between  Jews 
and  Christians  was  completely  contrary  to  Jesus’  intentions;  today  Jesus  can  unite  Jews  and 
Christians. —  D.J.H. 

697.  J.  Galot,  “Eucharistie  et  Incarnation,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (4,  ’83)  549-566. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  explores  the  connection  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  incarnation 
with  reference  to  the  NT  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (Mt  26:26-29;  Mk  14:22-25; 
Lk  22:15-20;  1  Cor  1 1:23-25).  The  second  part  treats  the  same  topic  according  to  the  Johannine 
writings  under  four  headings:  the  eucharistie  structure  of  Jesus’  public  life,  the  proclamation  of 
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Jesus’  flesh  as  given  for  the  life  of  the  world  (see  Jn  6:51),  the  Eucharist  as  a  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  and  the  Eucharist  as  the  affirmation  of  the  “I  am”-sayings.  The  divine  presence  in  the 
world,  which  has  been  assured  through  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  culminates  as  sacramental 
presence  in  the  Eucharist. —  D.J.H. 

698.  K.  Grayston,  “What  is  Faith?  (1)  Biblical  Faith,”  EpworthRev  10  (3,  ’83)  67-72. 

In  the  NT,  faith  is  primarily  devotion  to  God  as  the  source  and  controller  of  all  life-giving  powers 
(especially  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus);  it  is  associated  with  qualities  such  as  love,  hope,  and 
endurance.  Two  major  theological  conflicts  about  faith  arose  when  determined  attempts  were  made 
to  turn  faith  into  law  or  inspiration.  Paul  fought  the  first  battle  (faith  and  works),  and  John  fought 
the  second  (Christology). —  D.J.H. 

699.  H.  Hubner,  “Siihne  und  Versohnung.  Anmerkungen  zu  einem  umstrittenen  Kapitel  Bib- 
lischer  Theologie,”  KerDog  29  (4,  ’83)  284-305. 

In  modern  legal  discussion,  expiation  is  understood  in  terms  of  the  moral  effect  that  it  has  on 
the  transgressor;  expiation  allows  the  transgressor  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  punishment.  Expiation 
in  the  OT,  however,  generally  refers  to  the  cultic  possibility  afforded  by  God  to  separate  human 
beings  from  sin  (which  is  understood  virtually  as  an  existent  thing).  Thus  the  interpretation  of  OT 
expiation  in  terms  of  representative  existence  by  H.  Gese  and  B.  Janowski  is  only  partially  correct. 
The  OT  idea  of  expiation  underlies  Rom  3:25  insofar  as  God  is  the  subject  of  the  expiatory  action, 
but  the  OT  cultic  setting  is  totally  ignored.  God  has  created  reconciliation  while  taking  expiation 
away  from  human  beings  {sola  gratia).  Nevertheless,  those  who  are  already  justified  should  create 
expiation  in  the  sphere  of  human  relationships. —  D.J.H. 

700.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  Funktion  der  Handauflegung  im  Neuen  Testament,”  Liturgisches  Jahrbuch 
[Trier]  33  (4,  ’83)  222-235. 

The  Gospels  report  that  Jesus  laid  his  hands  on  people  in  order  to  heal  them  and  bless  them. 
Other  NT  writings  refer  to  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  following  contexts:  healing;  sacramental 
activity;  preparation,  prayer,  and  blessing  (especially  of  the  sick);  and  transfer  of  authority. — 
D.J.H. 

701.  M.  Kocher,  “Presupposes  d’une  pneumatologie  charismatique.  Recherche  en  theologie 
reformee,”  Hokhma  23  (’83)  49-60;  24  (’83)  9-32. 

On  the  basis  of  the  biblical  evidence  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  [§  27-1 135],  the  second  install¬ 
ment  suggests  theological  definitions  regarding  the  person  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  offers  pre¬ 
suppositions  toward  a  Reformed  pneumatology  sensitive  to  the  questions  of  charismatics.  The  third 
installment  reviews  the  NT  data  about  the  charisms  and  their  relation  to  the  Spirit,  and  proposes 
some  theological  foundations  for  a  doctrine  of  the  charisms — their  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  their  discernment,  and  their  place  in  the  church’s  life. —  D.J.H. 

702.  H.  Kvalbein,  “Den  kristne  daps  opprinnelse”  [The  Origin  of  Christian  Baptism], 
TidsTeolKirk  53  (3,  ’82)  171-184. 

Contrary  to  its  critics,  the  old  theory  that  Christian  baptism  was  modeled  on  Jesus’  baptism  (see 
Mk  1:9-1 1  parr.)  finds  support  in  lst-century  sources,  even  though  they  do  not  explicitly  explain 
it  as  such.  The  clear  structural  similarities  between  the  two  baptisms  (water,  Holy  Spirit,  sonship), 
the  language  of  some  patristic  texts,  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus’  baptism  (especially  Luke’s  vari¬ 
ations)  and  Jn  3:5,  and  some  possible  traces  in  Paul’s  letters  (especially  the  language  of  Spirit  and 
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sonship  in  Romans  8  and  Galatians  3—4)  indicate  that  Jesus’  baptism  was  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  baptism,  which  was  understood  as  the  decisive  form  of  initiation  into  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  community. — J.S.H. 

703.  E.  Lovestam,  “Divorce  and  Remarriage  in  the  New  Testament,”  Jewish  Law  Annual  [Leiden] 
4  (’81)  47-65. 

According  to  Jesus’  words  in  his  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  (Mk  10:2-12;  Mt  19:3-9), 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  had  the  right  to  divorce.  The  most  plausible  interpretation  of 
pomeia  in  the  exceptive  phrases  in  Mt  5:32;  19:9  is  sexual  unfaithfulness  on  the  woman’s  part, 
which  relieved  the  man  of  responsibility  for  the  divorce  and  its  consequences  (see  Mk  10:12). 
Likewise,  Paul  in  1  Cor  7:10-16  placed  the  responsibility  for  divorce  on  the  unbelieving  partner. — 
D.J.H. 

704.  N.  P.  Madsen,  “The  Place  of  Christ  in  Prayer,”  Saint  Luke’s  Journal  of  Theology  [Sewanee, 
TN]  27  (1,  ’83)  7-19. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  considers  how  the  Gospels  described  the  place  of  Christ  in  the 
prayers  of  his  followers  and  what  the  Evangelists  said  about  Christ’s  self-witness  and  sayings 
regarding  his  place  in  the  disciples’  prayer  life.  The  second  part  discusses  how  the  early  Christians 
as  revealed  in  the  NT  Epistles  (especially  Hebrews)  understood  the  place  of  Christ  in  prayer. — 
D.J.H. 

705.  F.  Manns,  “L’etude  de  l’Ecriture  comme  sanctification  du  Nom.  Un  aspect  de  l’hermeneu- 
tique  juive  et  judeo-chretienne,”  Henoch  2  (2,  ’80)  129-149. 

After  explaining  the  Jewish  idea  of  hallowing  God’s  name  according  to  liturgical  texts  and  tan- 
naitic  scriptural  commentaries  (especially  Sifra ),  the  article  shows  how  in  rabbinic  circles  the 
study  of  Scripture  was  understood  as  sanctification  of  the  name.  Then  it  considers  the  theme  of 
hallowing  God’s  name  and  its  application  to  studying  the  Scriptures  in  Mt,  Jn,  and  other  Jewish- 
Christian  sources. —  D.J.H. 

706.  V.  Mannucci,  “Spunti  per  una  teologia  della  riconciliazione  nei  Sinottici  e  in  Giovanni,” 
BibOr  25  (3,  ’83)  145-153. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  examines  Luke’s  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  the  friend  of  sinners,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  recognizing  oneself  as  a  sinner  and  the  connection  between  pardon  and 
sin.  The  second  part  treats  sin  and  the  remission  of  sins  in  the  Johannine  tradition  under  three 
headings:  the  sin  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  world,  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  and  the  impeccability  and  sinfulness  of  believers  according  to  1  John. —  D.J.H. 

707.  G.  Marchesi,  “II  contesto  ebraico  dell’istituzione  dell’Eucaristia,”  CivCatt  134  (3200,  ’83) 
119-133. 

The  OT  roots  of  various  elements  in  the  NT  accounts  about  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  are 
examined  under  three  headings:  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharistic  banquet;  “this  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood,  poured  out  for  you”;  and  the  blood  of  Christ  “for  the  remission  of  sins.” — 
D.J.H. 

708.  J.  E.  Martins  Terra,  “Euangelion — Kerygma.  Evangelizagao  e  Mensagem,”  RevistCultBfb 
6  (23-24,  ’82)  43-79. 

This  article  first  examines  the  uses  of  angello  and  related  words  and  of  euangelion  and  related 
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words  in  extrabiblical  Greek  writings,  the  Septuagint  and  Jewish  works,  and  the  NT,  as  preparation 
for  a  theological  synthesis  of  the  “good  news”  according  to  Jesus,  the  apostles,  Paul,  and  John. 
Then  it  analyzes  the  uses  of  kerysso,  keryx,  and  kerygma  in  those  same  writings  as  the  foundation 
for  a  kerygmatic  theology  according  to  the  NT. —  D.J.H. 

709.  P.  Maser,  “Sonne  und  Mond.  Exegetische  Erwagungen  zum  Fortleben  der  spatantik- 
jtidischen  in  der  friihchristlichen  Kultur,”  Kairos  25  (1-2,  ’83)  41-67. 

After  describing  how  the  OT  set  the  motif  of  “sun  and  moon”  in  the  context  of  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  and  eschatology,  the  article  investigates  the  occurrences  of  this  motif  in  the  Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha  and  rabbinic  writings.  Then  it  explores  “sun  and  moon”  in  the  NT:  the  Synoptic 
apocalypses  (Mk  13:24-27  parr.),  the  darkness  before  Jesus’  death  (Mk  15:33  parr.),  and  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  “sun  and  moon”  motif  had  a  firm  place  in  Jewish  and  early  Christian  scenarios 
for  the  end-time.  The  attempt  at  deriving  its  iconographic  appearance  in  early  Christian  art  from 
the  emperor  cult  and  Sol  Invictus  worship  is  a  failure. —  D.J.H. 

710.  A.  May£re,  “La  dynamique  du  chatiment  dans  la  Bible,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (4,  ’83) 
567-586. 

The  article  first  distinguishes  three  OT  concepts  of  chastisement  with  reference  to  their  ideolog¬ 
ical  settings:  the  city  of  God  (affliction-purification),  the  city  of  the  king  (affliction-punishment- 
compensation),  and  the  desert  of  the  prophet  (affliction-redemption-conversion).  Then  after 
discussing  the  rabbinic  interpretation  of  chastisement,  it  examines  the  NT  dynamic  of  chastise¬ 
ment  under  three  headings:  the  apocalyptic  utopia,  the  practice  of  Jesus,  and  the  apostolic 
practice. —  D.J.H. 

711.  T.  McHatten,  “Biblical  Roots  of  Women.  Blessed  and  Saved,”  Emmanuel  [New  York]  89 
(9,  ’83)  515-520. 

Jesus’  practice  of  teaching  in  the  open  and  not  in  the  synagogues  enabled  women  to  be  his 
disciples.  In  the  Pauline  communities,  individual  women  had  prominent  leadership  roles  in  the 
church’s  apostolic  mission. —  D.J.H. 

712.  J.  McKenzie,  “The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,”  Concilium  168  (’83)  3-11. 

The  genuine  historical  evidence  about  Mary  in  the  NT  is  so  slight  as  to  impose  on  the  historian 
an  embarrassed  silence.  The  Mary  of  Christian  legend,  art,  poetry,  hymnody,  and  even  theology 
is  a  fictitious  character.  If  a  new  Mariology  is  to  be  formed,  it  will  be  formed  by  women;  and 
the  men  who  created  the  plaster  doll  of  the  traditional  Mary  should  not  hesitate  to  step  aside. — 
D.J.H. 

713.  E.  Moltmann-Wendel,  “Motherhood  or  Friendship,”  Concilium  168  (’83)  17-22. 

The  NT’s  picture  of  Mary  Magdalene  as  Jesus’  friend  and  the  first  witness  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  clashing  and  conflicting  portrayals  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
Nevertheless,  the  mainstream  church  has  played  down  the  tradition  of  friendship  symbolized  by 
Mary  Magdalene  in  favor  of  the  tradition  of  motherhood  represented  by  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

714.  L.  Monloubou,  “Redemption  -  reconciliation.  Etude  biblique,”  EspVie  93  (44,  ’83)  599-605. 

The  effects  of  the  salvation  accomplished  by  God  in  Jesus  Christ  are  expressed  as  “redemption” 
and  “reconciliation.”  After  describing  the  world  of  violence  in  biblical  times  and  the  hope  for 
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justice  and  peace,  the  article  reviews  the  biblical  evidence  regarding  reconciliation  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  In  saving  human  beings,  God  has  redeemed  them  from  slavery  and  reconciled  them  to 
himself. —  D.J.H. 

715.  A.  Ojeda,  “El  tema  escatologico  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento  (2),”  Mayeutica  9  (26,  ’83) 
129-150. 

This  installment  [see  §  28-312]  continues  the  discussion  of  eschatology  in  the  NT  by  considering 
Jesus’  self-consciousness,  the  primitive  community  (the  apostolic  preaching  in  Acts,  Paul’s  letters), 
the  Johannine  writings,  and  Revelation.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  various  approaches  to 
the  tension  between  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  NT  eschatology. —  D.J.H. 

716.  P.  R.  Palmer,  “Another  Look  at  Baptism,”  Presbyterion  8  (2,  ’82)  49-63. 

The  context  of  every  biblical  passage  in  which  baptism  is  commanded  requires  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  classical  definition  of  baptizo  as  “immerse.”  In  Jesus’  time,  the  word  had  taken  on  a 
meaning  of  ceremonial  cleansing,  or  setting  apart,  by  the  use  of  water.  To  insist  on  immersion  as 
the  only  allowable  mode  of  baptism  is  contrary  to  biblical  teaching. —  D.J.H. 

717.  C.  Perrot,  “Worship  in  the  Primitive  Church,”  Concilium  162  (’83)  3-9. 

In  choosing  new  times  and  new  places  for  worship,  the  early  Christians  distanced  themselves 
from  Jewish  patterns.  Even  though  their  practices  of  baptism,  prayer,  and  the  common  meal  were 
rooted  in  Jewish  traditions,  the  breaks  in  interpretation  and  understanding  were  more  significant. 
Everything  was  old  and  new  at  the  same  time;  the  “christologization”  of  the  community’s  actions 
indicated  what  was  specific  about  Christianity  vis-a-vis  Judaism. —  D.J.H. 

718.  F.  V.  Reiterer,  “Was  soil  es  bedeuten:  Erlost  durch  Blut?  Die  religiose  und  theologische 
Bedeutung  des  Blutes  in  der  Bibel  (2.  Teil),”  Heiliger  Dienst  [Salzburg]  37  (3,  ’83)  107-123. 

After  discussing  the  role  of  blood  in  the  Yahwist  tradition,  the  article  reflects  on  the  OT  idea 
of  all  blood  belonging  to  Yahweh  in  several  contexts  (cult,  war,  purification  rituals)  and  considers 
the  theological  significance  of  blood  with  reference  to  vitality,  expiation,  and  covenant.  Then  it 
investigates  the  function  of  blood  in  late  OT  books,  Jewish  writings,  and  rabbinic  literature.  The 
final  section  focuses  on  the  significance  of  blood  in  Paul’s  letters,  Hebrews,  and  other  NT  texts. 
The  NT  teaching  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  redemption  (see  Heb  9:22)  was 
the  culmination  of  a  long  and  profound  biblical  tradition. —  D.J.H. 

719.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Die  Krankensalbung.  Eine  bibeltheologische  Studie,”  IntKathZeit/ 
Communio  12  (5,  ’83)  413-419. 

The  NT  references  to  anointing  the  sick  (Mk  6:13;  Jas  5:14-15)  should  not  be  interpreted 
metaphorically  or  eschatologically.  They  witness  to  a  widespread  practice  in  the  ancient  Near  East 
(see  Lev  14: 10-32).— D.J.H. 

720.  M.  Slusser,  “Primitive  Christian  Soteriological  Themes,”  TheolStud  44  (4,  ’83)  555-569. 

The  article  discusses  five  primitive  soteriological  ideas  that  took  root  in  the  imagination  of  the 
first  Christians  and  grew  into  the  more  elaborate  constructions  of  patristic  theology:  victory  over 
death,  atonement  for  sin,  divine  revelation,  eschatological  judgment,  and  Jesus  as  exemplar.  All 
these  themes  were  rooted  in  the  OT  and  lst-century  Judaism;  they  had  ties  not  only  to  Christology 
but  also  to  pneumatology. —  D.J.H. 
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721.  P.  M.  Ukleja,  “The  Bible  and  Homosexuality.  Part  2:  Homosexuality  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  BiblSac  140  (560,  ’83)  350-358. 

Three  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles  (Rom  1 :26-27;  1  Cor  6:9;  1  Tim  1 : 10)  explicitly  condemn 
homosexuality.  According  to  the  Bible,  homosexuality  is  wrong  in  and  of  itself;  it  is  an  intrinsic 
evil. —  D.J.H. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


722.  P  Borgen,  “The  Early  Church  and  the  Hellenistic  Synagogue,”  StudTheol  37  (1,  ’83)  55-78. 

The  early  church  drew  on  traditions,  debates,  and  practices  from  Jewish  proselytism,  but  modi¬ 
fied  them  and  made  them  serve  a  different  kind  of  community  structure.  Consequently,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “proselytes”  did  not  leave  their  national  and  ethnic  society  to  join  the  Jewish  nation  and  ethnic 
community.  The  difference  between  Jewish  and  Christian  forms  of  proselytism  is  particularly 
evident  in  connection  with  debates  on  physical  circumcision  and  circumcision  of  the  heart.  Such 
religious  debates  were  not  only  theoretical  but  existential,  and  had  social,  political,  and  legal  rami¬ 
fications;  thus  even  persecutions  could  occur.  Furthermore,  the  early  church  took  over  some  of 
the  varied  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogues  with  respect  to  the  pagan  cult  and 
pagan-cult-related  community  life. —  D.J.H. 

723.  J.  Fleming,  “Putting  the  Bible  on  the  Map,”  BibArchRev  9  (6,  ’83)  32-46. 

After  explaining  why  an  understanding  of  geography  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  and  sketching  the  history  of  biblical  maps  (with  special  attention  to  the  Madaba  map),  the 
article  describes  and  evaluates  nineteen  Bible  atlases. —  D.J.H. 

724.  U.  Maiburg,  “TJnd  bis  an  die  Grenzen  der  Erde  .  .  .’  Die  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums 
in  den  Landerlisten  und  deren  Verwendung  in  Antike  und  Christentum,”  JahrbAntChrist  26 
(’83)  38-53. 

Taking  its  starting  point  from  the  list  of  nations  in  Irenaeus’  Adversus  haereses  1 .10.2,  the  article 
traces  the  tradition  of  geographical  lists  through  Greek  and  Roman  sources,  the  OT,  the  NT  (e.g. 
2  Tim  4:10;  1  Pet  1:1;  Acts  1:8;  2:9-11;  Rom  15:19),  and  various  early  Christian  writings 
(especially  those  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian).  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  tensions  between 
geography,  history,  rhetoric,  and  theology  in  this  tradition. —  D.J.H. 


Archaeology 


725.  N.  Avigad,  “The  Burnt  House  Captures  a  Moment  in  Time,”  BibArchRev  9  (6,  ’83)  66-72. 

The  “burnt  house”  close  to  the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem  included  a  small  courtyard  paved 
with  stones,  three  medium-sized  rooms,  a  small  room,  a  small  kitchen,  and  a  ritual  bath.  A  stone 
weight  bearing  the  inscription  dbr  qtrs  (“of  the  son  of  Qathros”)  was  found  among  the  ruins  [see 
§  15-1010].  The  building  was  clearly  burnt  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  70. —  D.J.H. 

726.  N.  Avigad,  “Jerusalem  Flourishing — A  Craft  Center  for  Stone,  Pottery,  and  Glass,” 
BibArchRev  9  (6,  ’83)  48-65. 

Recent  excavations  have  revealed  that  in  ancient  times,  especially  during  the  late  Second  Temple 
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period  (50  B.C.— A.D.  70),  various  arts  and  crafts  flourished  in  Jerusalem.  The  stone  industry  pro¬ 
duced  such  practical  wares  as  tables  and  household  vessels.  The  pottery  has  turned  out  to  be  more 
variegated  than  previously  thought,  and  the  discovery  of  refuse  from  a  glass  factory  has  established 
Jerusalem  as  an  important  place  in  the  technological  history  of  ancient  glass. —  D.J.H. 

727.  F.  DIez  Fernandez,  “Tapadera  de  jarra  del  S.  I.  a.  C.  con  inscripcion,”  EstBib  40  (3-4,  ’82) 
345-347. 

The  jar-lid  described  in  this  article  is  88  mm.  in  diameter  and  contains  an  inscription  [see 
§  28-738].  The  typological  parallels  with  a  lid  from  Qumran’s  lb  period  suggest  a  date  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  a  possible  Qumran  provenance.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  348-349) 
provides  a  photograph  and  sketches  of  the  lid.] — D.J.FI. 

728.  T.  Friedman,  “Some  Unexplained  Features  of  Ancient  Synagogues,”  Conservative  Judaism 
[New  York]  36  (3,  ’83)  35-42. 

The  builders  of  the  ancient  synagogues  tried  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  structure  and 
practice  of  the  Second  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  This  hypothesis  explains  some  puzzling  features  of 
the  ancient  synagogues:  the  location  of  the  ark  of  the  Torah,  the  basilica  style  and  the  seating  plan, 
the  steps,  the  forecourt  and  vestibule,  and  the  location  of  the  synagogue  outside  the  town. —  D.J.H. 

729.  G.  G.  Garner,  “Jerusalem:  Another  Golden  Gate!”  Buried  History  [Melbourne]  19  (2,  ’83) 
28-32. 

J.  Fleming  [§  27-740]  has  discovered  the  remains  of  a  lower  and  earlier  gate  beneath  the  Golden 
Gate  in  Jerusalem  that  was  probably  used  in  Jesus’  time. —  D.J.H. 

730.  C.  H.  Greenewalt  et  al.,  “The  Sardis  Campaigns  of  1979  and  1980,”  BullAmSchOrRes 
249  (’83)  1-44. 

This  article  reports  on  the  1979  and  1980  field  seasons  of  the  Archaeological  Exploration  of 
Sardis,  cosponsored  by  Harvard  and  Cornell  Universities,  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research,  and  the  Coming  Museum  of  Glass.  The  material  is  organized  under  three  major  head¬ 
ings:  excavation  (sectors  MMS,  MMS-S,  and  MMS-N),  exploration,  and  urban  survey  project. 
Roman  remains  were  uncovered  in  sectors  MMS,  MMS-S,  and  MMS-N.  Those  investigated  in 
sector  MMS-N  included  a  marble  avenue  with  colonnade  and  sidewalk  (here  an  inscribed  colum¬ 
nar  pedestal  posthumously  honoring  Tiberius  was  found);  a  rectangular  mausoleum,  containing 
a  shallow  vestibule  and  square  chamber,  in  the  late  Roman  “House  of  Bronzes”  complex;  two  late 
Roman  subterranean  tombs,  constructed  as  rectangular  barrel-vaulted  chambers  sharing  a  common 
end-wall;  and  a  late  Roman  painted  hypogeum.  Research  continued  by  the  urban  survey  team 
revealed  that  a  gem-working  center  existed  in  the  area  during  Roman  times.  Lydian  remains,  the 
Lydian  terracotta  reconstruction  project,  and  vegetation  studies  conducted  as  part  of  the  urban 
survey  project  are  also  discussed.  Forty-three  illustrations  accompany  the  article,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  collaboration  with  A.  Ramage,  D.  G.  Sullivan,  K.  Nayir,  and  A.  Tulga. —  E.G.B. 

731.  R.  Hachlili  and  A.  Killebrew,  “Jewish  Funerary  Customs  During  the  Second  Temple 
Period,  in  the  Light  of  the  Excavations  at  the  Jericho  Necropolis,”  PalExplQuart  115  (2,  ’83) 
109-139. 

Excavations  at  the  Jericho  necropolis  have  revealed  that  two  completely  different  burial  customs, 
one  chronologically  following  the  other,  were  practiced  by  Jews  during  the  Second  Temple  period. 
The  earlier  custom,  which  first  appeared  among  Jews  of  the  lst-century  B.C.,  was  primary  individ¬ 
ual  burial  in  a  wooden  coffin.  The  later  type  was  conscious  secondary  burial  of  the  bones  either 
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placed  in  individual  ossuaries  or  communal  in  nature.  This  complete  change  in  burial  customs 
occurred  in  the  early  1st  century  A.D.,  perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  expiate  sins  from  the  body  through 
decay  of  the  flesh.  An  appendix  (pp.  133-136),  by  B.  Arensburg  and  P.  Smith,  discusses  the  Jewish 
population  of  Jericho  between  100  B.C.  and  A.D.  70  on  the  basis  of  the  skeletal  remains.  The 
article  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  figures,  the  appendix  with  nine. —  D.J.H. 

732.  R.  Hachlili  and  A.  Killebrew,  “Was  the  Coin-on-Eye  Custom  a  Jewish  Burial  Practice 
in  the  Second  Temple  Period?”  BibArch  46  (3,  ’83)  147-153. 

The  placement  of  coins  inside  tombs  was  not  usually  part  of  the  ancient  burial  ritual,  particularly 
among  Jews.  Although  the  practice  of  placing  coins  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  appears  sporadi¬ 
cally  (rarely  among  Jews),  the  placing  of  coins  over  the  eyes  is  reported  in  only  one  case  (at  ‘En 
Boqeq).  Therefore,  the  claim  that  placing  coins  over  the  eyes  was  a  common  Jewish  burial  practice 
in  the  Second  Temple  period  cannot  be  substantiated  by  either  the  archaeological  or  the  literary 
evidence. —  D.J.H. 

733.  R.  L.  Hohlfelder  et  al.,  “Sebastos,  Herod’s  Harbor  at  Caesarea  Maritima,”  BibArch  46 
(3,  ’83)  133-143. 

Herod’s  Sebastos  featured  a  maritime  engineering  technology  as  sophisticated  as  that  of  our  own 
age.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  south  breakwater  is  thoroughly  “modem.”  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Sebastos,  the  first  extensive  use  of  hydraulic  concrete  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  appears 
to  have  occurred.  The  architectural  concept  of  connected  inner  and  outer  basins  may  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  model  for  the  construction  of  imperial  Rome’s  harbor  at  Ostia.  When  its  secondary 
anchorages  are  included,  Sebastos  was  the  largest  harbor  in  the  Levant  at  the  time  of  its  comple¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  largest  in  all  the  Mediterranean,  and  certainly  the  most  advanced  in  its  design 
and  construction.  The  article  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  J.  P.  Oleson,  A.  Raban,  and 
R.  L.  Vann.— D.J.H. 

734.  N.  I.  Khairy,  “Technical  Aspects  of  Fine  Nabatean  Pottery,”  BullAmSchOrRes  250  (’83) 
17-40. 

The  aim  of  the  article  is  to  illustrate  the  different  types  of  fine  Nabatean  ware  with  impressed 
and  ’•ouletted  decorations  from  the  Petra  excavations  (1958-64),  and  to  determine  whether  these 
types  are  restricted  to  the  Nabatean  sites  alone  or  occur  elsewhere,  too.  Since  the  stratigraphic 
evidence  is  not  yet  available,  an  intensive  search  for  parallel  examples  of  each  type  was  carried 
out.  Seventy-six  types  of  ware  (divided  into  five  classes)  are  illustrated,  and  parallel  examples  are 
catalogued.  The  article  concludes  that  fine  Nabatean  ware,  which  is  rarely  paralleled  in  any  other 
contemporary  pottery  from  non-Nabatean  sites,  is  a  distinctive  contribution  by  the  Nabateans  to 
the  ceramic  arts.  This  ware  was  in  use  from  the  second  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  until  the  end 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.  There  are  sixteen  accompanying  figures. —  E.G.B. 

735.  A.  Kloner,  “Underground  Hiding  Complexes  from  the  Bar  Kokhba  War  in  the  Judean 
Shephelah,”  BibArch  46  (4,  ’83)  210-221. 

More  than  150  cave  complexes  dating  from  A.D.  70  and  later  have  been  discovered  at  70  sites 
in  the  Judean  Shephelah.  Several  features  indicate  that  these  warrens  were  used  as  hiding  places: 
burrows,  special  kinds  of  entrances,  closing  and  blocking  methods,  shafts,  defense  installations, 
ventilation  arrangements,  water  installations,  storage  rooms  and  granaries,  and  lamp  niches.  Some 
clusters  were  intended  for  family  use,  while  others  functioned  as  large  public  complexes.  The 
warrens  began  to  be  used  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods;  they  were  especially  important 
during  the  Bar  Kokhba  War.— D.J.H. 
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736.  D.  Levit-Tawil,  “The  Enthroned  King  Ahasuerus  at  Dura  in  Light  of  the  Iconography  of 
Kingship  in  Iran,”  BullAmSchOrR.es  250  (’83)  57-78. 

This  study  of  the  “enthronement  of  Ahasuerus”  scene  on  the  Purim  panel  of  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Dura  Europos  [see  §  24-303]  analyzes  each  unit  with  reference  to  the  whole  and  considers 
the  scene  in  relation  to  other  ancient  Near  Eastern  monumental  art,  especially  the  relief  of 
Darius  I  in  the  treasury  of  Persepolis.  The  “enthronement  of  Ahasuerus”  scene  symbolized  the 
legitimate  divine  right  of  the  Iranian  monarch  as  it  was  propagated  through  his  role  as  the  promoter 
of  law  and  justice.  The  use  of  this  iconography  was  deliberate  and  therefore  indicative  of  the  grave 
political  atmosphere  in  which  the  Jewish  community  of  Dura  lived  in  the  mid-3rd  century  A.D. — 
D.J.H. 

737.  R.  and  A.  Ovadiah,  “A  Head  of  Ares  in  the  B.  Sofer  Collection,”  PalExplQuart  115  (2, 
’83)  141-144. 

This  marble  head  of  unknown  provenance,  from  a  private  collection  in  Israel,  is  probably  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  high  relief.  Its  iconographic  elements  indicate  that  it  represents  the  god  Ares,  or  Mars. 
It  may  have  been  a  bust  within  a  round,  freestanding  medallion.  The  execution  of  the  irises  and 
pupils  of  the  eyes  dates  the  head  to  the  Roman  period,  no  earlier  than  the  2nd  century  A.D.  The 
anonymous  Roman  sculptor  adopted  technical  and  stylistic  elements  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries 
B.C.,  especially  those  of  the  Scopadic  school.  Four  figures  accompany  the  article. —  E.G.B. 

738.  E.  Puech,  “Couvercle  de  Jarre  inscrit,”  EstBib  40  (3-4,  ’82)  350-353. 

The  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  jar  lid  described  by  F.  Dfez  Fernandez  [see  §  28-727]  consists 
of  the  three  letters  nt‘  (“plant”),  thus  indicating  the  jar’s  function  as  a  container  for  plant  slips  or 
seeds.  Paleographic  analysis  suggests  a  date  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  or  ca.  100 
B.C.—  D.J.H. 

739.  R.  H.  Smith,  “Decorative  Geometric  Designs  in  Stone.  The  Rediscovery  of  a  Technique  of 
Roman-Byzantine  Craftsmen,”  BibArch  46  (3,  ’83)  175-186. 

Using  a  straightedge  (or  a  set  square,  which  is  a  geometric  elaboration  of  the  straightedge)  and 
a  compass,  unlettered  but  carefully  trained  craftsmen  could  efficiently  produce  sophisticated  dec¬ 
orative  patterns  in  stone  and  other  media.  The  article  considers  several  examples  of  such  geometric 
patterns  from  various  sites  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  periods. —  D.J.H. 

740.  R.  H.  Smith,  A.  W.  McNicoll,  and  J.  B.  Hennessy,  “The  1981  Season  at  Pella  of  the 
Decapolis,”  BullAmSchOrRes  249  (’83)  45-78. 

The  1981  season  at  Pella  [see  §§  27-350,  754]  was  conducted  in  two  sessions  during  the  winter 
and  spring  by  the  University  of  Sydney  and  the  College  of  Wooster  (in  Ohio),  respectively.  The 
article  reports  on  the  results  of  excavation  in  areas  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  13,  and  14.  Two  Roman  tombs 
were  excavated  in  area  6;  finds  included  ceramic  lamps,  glass  vessels,  six  coins,  three  carved  bone- 
and-ivory  plaques  (perhaps  imported  from  Egypt),  and  a  bronze  plaque  representing  Golgotha  and 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  on  either  side.  In  area  8,  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of  Hellenistic 
remains  prompted  further  inquiry  into  Pella’s  history  from  the  4th  to  the  early  1st  century  B.C. 
The  increase  in  finds  as  the  late  Hellenistic  period  progressed  shows  that  Pella  was  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city  during  this  era.  It  also  confirms  the  Greco-Roman  literary  traditions  according  to  which 
Pella  was  refounded  just  before  or  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  under  the  Seleucid  monarchy.  In  area 
9  (the  civic  complex)  the  first  Latin  inscription  found  at  Pella  was  uncovered,  and  the  Roman 
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odeon  was  partially  investigated.  Ceramic  evidence  collected  at  the  Jebel  Sartaba  fortress  in  area 
13  indicates  that  this  structure  was  built  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  perhaps  by  Seleucus  I  or 
Antiochus  III  in  order  to  deter  Arab  incursions  from  the  east;  in  any  case  it  was  never  occupied. 
Twenty-eight  figures  illustrate  the  article. —  E.G.B. 

741.  M.  P.  Speidel,  “Cash  from  the  Emperor.  A  Veteran’s  Gravestone  at  Elecik  in  Galatia,” 
American  Journal  of  Philology  [Baltimore,  MD]  104  (3,  ’83)  282-286. 

An  inscription  from  Elecik  in  northern  Galatia  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Roman  army  veteran  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  reign  of  Gaius  (A.D.  37-41)  is  the  third  case  in  which  the  Latin  expression 
missus  honesta  missione  was  replaced  by  a  reference  to  commoda,  the  cash  grants  made  by  the 
Roman  emperors  to  their  veterans.  The  three  inscriptions  may  express  a  concern  about  cash  grants 
that  was  either  common  to  all  legionaries  or  peculiar  to  men  discharged  before  their  time. —  D.J.H. 

742.  J.  F.  Strange  and  H.  Shanks,  “Synagogue  Where  Jesus  Preached  Found  at  Capernaum,” 
BibArchRe\’  9  (6,  ’83)  24-31. 

The  basalt  walls  beneath  the  limestone  synagogue  at  Capernaum  were  built  as  part  of  an  earlier 
structure.  The  conclusion  that  this  earlier  building  was  a  lst-century  A.D.  synagogue  seems 
inescapable. —  D.J.H. 

743.  V.  Tzaferis,  “New  Archaeological  Evidence  on  Ancient  Capernaum,”  BibArch  46  (4,  ’83) 
198-204. 

Excavation  of  the  “Greek”  section  of  Capernaum  has  revealed  that  only  a  few  meters  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  an  entirely  new  Christian  settlement  was  established  during  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century  A.D.,  probably  as  part  of  the  Byzantine  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  in 
A.D.  629.  Byzantine  troops  had  demolished  the  synagogue  and  expelled  or  even  exterminated  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  in  revenge  for  their  cooperation  with  the  Persian  invaders  in  A.D.  614. —  D.J.H. 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

744.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “4Q502,  Marriage  or  Golden  Age  Ritual?”  JournJewStud  34  (2,  ’83) 
125-135. 

The  ritual  described  in  4Q502  was  held  at  a  fixed  time;  a  joyous  occasion  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  fecundity  of  the  land  and  the  people,  it  gave  special  prominence  to  the  elderly  and  involved 
the  participation  of  both  men  and  women.  What  was  celebrated  was  not  the  marriage  of  the  men 
and  women,  nor  the  offspring  they  may  have  had,  but  their  place  of  honor  as  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  community.  The  presence  of  aged  women  within  the  Qumran  establishment  is 
important  for  the  study  of  early  Christianity  (see  1  Tim  5:1-3,  9-15). —  D.J.H. 

745.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  “The  Wicked  Priest,  the  Man  of  Lies,  and  the  Righteous  Teacher— The 
Problem  of  Identity,”  JewQuartRev  73  (1,  ’82)  1-37. 

After  criticizing  some  popular  views  about  the  identification  of  the  Wicked  Priest  and  the  Man 
of  Lies,  the  article  examines  the  references  to  these  figures  and  to  the  Righteous  Teacher  in  the 
Qumran  scrolls  within  the  context  of  the  community’s  history.  The  references  to  the  Wicked  Priest 
and  the  Man  of  Lies  apply  to  a  series  of  Jewish  leaders:  John  Hyrcanus  I,  Aristobulus  I,  and 
Alexander  Jannaeus.  The  Righteous  Teacher  may  have  been  Judah  the  Essene. —  D.J.H. 
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746.  A.  Catastini,  “Su  alcune  varianti  qumraniche  nel  testo  di  Samuele,”  Henoch  2  (3,  ’80) 
267-284. 

After  reviewing  scholarship  on  the  Samuel-fragments  from  Qumran  and  stating  various  opinions 
about  their  significance,  the  article  investigates  the  relationships  of  lQSam,  4QSama,  and 
4QSamb,  respectively,  to  the  Masoretic  text  and  the  Septuagint.  Then  it  considers  the  Qumran 
textual  variants  in  1  Sam  2:16ff.;  21:5;  2:22;  16:4;  1:24-25;  and  1:22,  concluding  that  some  of 
the  Qumran  Samuel-readings  precede  the  priestly  revisions  witnessed  by  the  Masoretic  text. — 
D.J.H. 

747.  F.  GarcIa  Martinez,  “Salmos  Apocrifos  en  Qumran,”  EstBi'b  40  (3-4,  ’82)  197-220. 
Introductions  to  and  Spanish  translations  of  ten  apocryphal  psalms  from  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls: 

Psalm  151  A  and  B  (llQPs3  28:3-14),  Psalm  154  (llQPsa  18:1-16),  Psalm  155  (llQPsa 
24:3-17),  Sirach  51:13-20,  30  (llQPsa  21:11-17;  22:1),  Plea  for  Deliverance  (llQPs3  19; 
1  lQPsb  frgs.  a  and  b),  Hymn  to  Zion  (1  lQPsa  22:1-15),  Hymn  to  the  Creator  (1  lQPsa  26:9-15), 
Eschatological  Hymn  (4QPsf  9),  Hymn  to  Judah  (4QPsf  10:5-14),  and  Psalms  against  the 
Demons  ( 1 1  QPsApa)  .—  D.J.H. 

748.  R.  Leivestad,  “Qumransamfunnets  hemmelige  laere”  [The  Secret  Teaching  of  the  Qumran 
Community],  DanskTeolTids  45  (1,  ’82)  40-50. 

On  the  basis  of  both  internal  and  external  evidence,  at  least  some  of  the  Qumran  literature  was 
secret  literature.  Among  the  consequences  of  this  fact  are  that  (1)  none  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha 
or  Pseudepigrapha  known  before  the  Qumran  discoveries  had  their  origin  at  Qumran;  (2)  all  known 
Pseudepigrapha  found  there  were  probably  composed  before  the  establishment  of  the  community; 
and  (3)  literary  influence  from  Qumran  on  the  NT  is  excluded.  These  consequences  hardly  render 
the  Qumran  literature  useless  for  research,  however,  since  the  Essenes  were  not  a  peripheral  sect 
but  in  fact  far  more  representative  of  the  piety  of  lst-century  Judaism  than  is  usually  granted;  many 
of  the  similarities  between  the  NT  and  the  Qumran  literature  can  be  explained  on  this  ground. 
As  a  result,  some  Qumran  influence  on  early  Christian  communities  in  Palestine  is  possible.  And 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  Essenes  died  in  the  war  of  A.D.  66-70,  it  may  be  that  some  converted 
to  belief  in  Jesus.  Thus  one  could  suggest  a  Palestinian  background  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.S.H. 

749.  J.  A.  Loader,  “The  Model  of  the  Priestly  Blessing  in  IQ  S ''  JoumStudJud  14  (1,  ’83)  11-17. 

The  priestly  blessing  in  Num  6:24-26  furnished  the  model  for  the  language,  motifs,  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  blessings  in  IQS  2:2-4  and  the  curses  in  IQS  2:5-9.  The  symmetry  of  IQS  2:2-9,  in 
which  every  blessing  is  counterpoised  by  an  expanded  curse,  reflects  the  central  Qumran  dualism 
of  light  and  darkness. —  D.J.H. 

750.  J.  M.  Oesch,  “Textgliederung  im  Alten  Testament  und  in  den  Qumranhandschriften,” 
Henoch  5  (3,  ’83)  289-321. 

Various  devices  for  dividing  texts  into  sections  (e.g.  spaces  and  marginal  signs)  were  used  in 
Qumran  manuscripts  of  all  kinds — biblical  and  extrabiblical,  prose  and  poetic.  The  choice  of 
devices  was  related  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  manuscript  was  being  prepared.  The  Qumran 
practice  of  text  division  seems  to  reflect  a  long-standing  Jewish  tradition. —  D.J.H. 

751.  D.  Rokeah,  “The  Temple  Scroll,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,”  JournTheolStud  34  (2, 
’83)  515-526. 

Y.  Yadin  has  always  adhered  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Qumran  sect  was  virtually  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Essenes  as  described  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  Thus  some  of  the  arguments  presented 
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in  his  edition  of  llQTemple  are  surprising,  while  some  of  his  suggestions  and  interpretations, 
where  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  Josephus  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  are  not 
plausible.  The  article  considers  four  such  cases:  the  abolition  of  the  knockers  and  their  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  rings,  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  declaration,  the  alleged  prohibition  on  oiling  one’s 
body,  and  the  alleged  prohibition  on  drinking  wine. —  D.J.H. 

752.  M.  A.  Sweeney,  “Sefirah  at  Qumran:  Aspects  of  the  Counting  Formulas  for  the  First-Fruits 
Festivals  in  the  Temple  Scroll,”  BullAmSchOrRes  251  (’83)  61-66. 

Lev  23: 15- 16a  served  as  the  basis  for  the  firstfruits-festival  counting  formulas  in  llQTemple 
18: 10b- 13a;  19:11-13;  and  21 : 12-1 4a.  The  changes  in  the  Qumran  text  were  occasioned  by  syntac¬ 
tic  and  stylistic  problems  and  the  need  to  calculate  the  beginning  of  the  New  Wine  and  New  Oil 
festivals.  The  author  of  Temple  Scroll  presupposed  that  the  waving  of  the  sheaf  and  the  three  first- 
fruits  festivals  (New  Wheat,  New  Wine,  New  Oil)  occurred  on  “the  day  after  the  Sabbath,”  i.e. 
Sunday. —  D.J.H. 


753.  J.  H.  Ui  richsen,  “Menighetsforstaelsen  i  Qumrantekstene”  [The  Understanding  of  Com¬ 
munity  in  the  Qumran  Writings],  NorskTeolTids  83  (2,  ’82)  155-166. 

The  Qumran  community  was  characterized  by  a  clearly  defined  class  system  (priests,  Levites, 
people)  and  understood  itself  as  the  only  true  community  of  God,  a  remnant  of  the  “true  Israel.” 
The  community  was  greatly  concerned  with  holiness  and  perfection,  which  set  it  and  each  individ¬ 
ual  in  it  totally  apart  from  the  danger  of  contamination  by  the  godless  outsiders;  predestination 
and  the  bond  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  community  were  also  major  concerns.  There 
are  some  striking  similarities  between  the  self-understanding  of  the  Qumran  community  and  that 
of  the  Christian  church.  One  might  say  that  the  Qumran  community  understood  itself  as  the  only 
institution  of  salvation,  not  unlike  the  Christian  adage  “Outside  the  church  there  is  no  salvation.” — 
K.R. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  28-765,  798. 


Jewish  Backgrounds 

754.  P.  S.  Alexander,  “Rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  New  Testament,”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83) 
237-246. 

NT  scholars  often  make  errors  in  handling  rabbinic  literature  on  account  of  the  lack  of  truly 
critical  editions,  the  difficulty  of  getting  behind  medieval  Jewish  interpretations,  the  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  dates  assigned  to  the  rabbinic  writings  on  very  subjective  grounds,  the  doubtful  accuracy 
of  the  personal  attributions,  the  failure  to  carry  out  literary  and  form-critical  analysis,  the  use  of 
3rd-  to  5th-century  A.D.  (or  later)  texts  to  illuminate  lst-century  Judaism,  and  the  practice  of 
“parallelomania .” —  D.  J.  H . 

755.  A.  I.  Baumgarten,  “The  Name  of  the  Pharisees,”  JournBibLit  102  (3,  ’83)  411-428. 

Josephus,  Luke  (see  Acts  22:3;  26:5),  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  used  the  Greek  word  akribeia 
(“exactness”)  with  reference  to  the  Pharisees  in  ways  that  suggested  repetition  of  a  Pharisaic  claim. 
The  Semitic  original  behind  this  usage  was  pardsim  (“the  specifiers”  with  regard  to  the  Law), 
which  indicates  how  the  Pharisees  wanted  to  be  seen  and  were  seen  by  their  contemporaries. — 
D.J.H. 
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756.  P.  M.  Bernegger,  “Affirmation  of  Herod’s  Death  in  4  B.C.,”  JournTheolStud  34  (2,  ’83) 
526-531. 

Even  though  the  chronology  of  Herod  the  Great’s  reign  has  been  complicated  by  discrepancies, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  favor  37  B.C.  as  the  date  of  his  accession  and  4  B.C.  as  the  date 
of  his  death.  Since  the  restrictions  imposed  by  chronology  eliminate  the  possibility  that  Herod  died 
in  1  B.C.,  despite  the  arguments  of  W.  E.  Filmer  [§  11-881],  and  since  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
could  not  have  been  observed  in  Judea  in  3  or  2  B.C.,  Herod’s  death  must  have  occurred  no  later 
than  4  B.C.— D.J.H. 

757.  P.  Bilde,  “Galilaea  og  galilaeerne  pa  Jesu  tid”  [Galilee  and  the  Galileans  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus],  DanskTeolTids  43  (2,  ’80)  113-135. 

The  evidence  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  intertestamental  literature,  Josephus’ 
works,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  Mishnah,  as  well  as  scholarly  assessments  of  the  character 
and  role  of  Galilee  in  Jesus’  time,  suggest  that  (1)  the  Galileans  were  no  more  patriotic  and  rebel¬ 
lious  than  the  Judeans,  (2)  they  were  no  more  faithful  to  the  Torah  than  the  Judeans,  and  (3)  there 
was  not  a  dominant  Gentile  element  in  Galilee  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  Never¬ 
theless,  Galilee  had  its  own  identity  and  profile  independent  of  Judea.  Because  of  locale  and 
climate,  Galilee  was  more  fertile  and  productive  than  Judea.  In  addition  to  the  trade  routes  that 
crossed  it,  Galilee  was  surrounded  by  Hellenistic  cities  rather  than  the  wilderness  that  kept  Judea 
comparatively  isolated.  Galilee  also  had  its  own  history  and  traditions.  All  the  available  sources 
support  the  judgment  that  there  was  some  tension  between  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  that  this  was 
due  to  the  cultural-geographical  and  historical  factors  that  separated  them. — J.S.H. 

758.  B.  M.  Bokser,  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Study  of  Judaism  70-200  C.E.,”  SecondCent 
3  (1,  ’83)  1-68. 

This  survey  of  research  on  Judaism  between  A.D.  70  and  200  is  divided  into  seventeen  sections 
(e.g.  archaeological  and  epigraphic  sources,  non-Jewish  literary  sources,  Mishnah  and  Tosefta, 
political  and  social  history);  the  final  twenty-eight  pages  provide  bibliographic  data.  Since  1970, 
scholars  have  made  significant  advances  in  the  critical  and  historical  use  of  sources  and  in  applying 
models  and  theories  to  elucidate  the  issues.  They  have  gained  especially  from  evaluating  individual 
literary  and  archaeological  sources  separately,  before  placing  them  in  a  larger  context. —  D.J.H. 

759.  J.  Cook,  “Resente  tekstuele  verwikkelinge  in  die  Targumim”  [Recent  Developments  concern¬ 
ing  the  Text  of  the  Targums],  NedGerejTeolTyd  24  (3,  ’83)  272-277 . 

A  survey  of  the  latest  discoveries  pertaining  to  and  research  on  the  texts  of  the  Palestinian,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  and  other  Targums.  The  material  now  available  to  scholars  places  them  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  that  of  their  predecessors  to  answer  questions  about  the  dating,  origin,  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Targums. —  B.C.L. 

760.  L.  DIez  Merino,  “El  arameo  samaritano:  estudios  y  textos,”  EstBi'b  40  (3-4,  ’82)  221-276. 

This  survey  of  research  on  Samaritan  Aramaic  appears  under  four  major  headings:  the  Samari¬ 
tan  people  and  their  languages,  the  Samaritan  Aramaic  language,  the  historical  development  of 
research  on  Samaritan  Aramaic,  and  recent  and  prospective  editions  of  the  Samaritan  Targums. — 
D.J.H. 

761.  A.  Feuillet,  “Flavius  Josephe,  temoin  des  origines  chretiennes,  a-t-il  parle  du  Christ?” 
EspVie  93  (40,  ’83)  532-539. 

After  sketching  the  major  events  in  Josephus’  life  and  reflecting  on  his  enigmatic  personality, 
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the  article  discusses  Josephus’  reports  about  John  the  Baptist  (Ant.  18: 1 16-1 19),  James  the  Lord’s 
brother  (Ant.  20:199-200),  and  Jesus  (Ant.  18:63-64).  Then  it  reviews  the  scholarly  debate  con¬ 
cerning  the  authenticity  of  Josephus’  report  about  Jesus,  examines  the  individual  statements  in  the 
report,  and  concludes  that  Josephus  undoubtedly  wished  to  inform  his  audience  about  Christian 
origins  and  Jesus. —  D.J.H. 

762.  H.  Jacobson,  “The  ‘Son  of  Man’  in  Ps.-Philo  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum Journ 
TheolStud  34  (2,  ’83)  531-533. 

In  Biblical  Antiquities  19:9,  filii  hominum  occurs  in  its  perfectly  routine  sense  of  “(mere)  human 
beings.”  Jews  were  expected  to  observe  God’s  Law  as  well  as  human  beings  could  do,  and  the  fact 
is  that  human  beings  sometimes  falter. —  D.J.H. 

763.  D.  J.  Ladouceur,  “The  Language  of  Josephus,”  JournStudJud  14  (1,  ’83)  18-38. 

In  Studies  in  Josephus  (1961),  R.  J.  H.  Shutt  argued  that  Josephus  depended  on  and  at  times 
deliberately  imitated  the  language  and  style  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  But  careful  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  Shutt’s  data  discloses  flaws  in  methodology  and  errors  of  fact.  To  argue  that  the  Jewish 
historian  must  have  slavishly  imitated  the  language  of  a  predecessor  whom  he  neither  mentioned 
nor  used  anywhere  as  a  source  is  clearly  fallacious.  Moreover,  forcing  Josephus  into  a  Dionysian 
mold  may  distort  our  perception  and  understanding  of  his  individualism. —  D.J.H. 

764r.  S.  H.  Levey,  The  Messiah:  An  Aramaic  Interpretation  [NTA  19,  p.  283]. 

M.  P£rez  Fernandez,  “A  proposito  de  la  obra  de  Samson  H.  Levey  sobre  el  Mesias  en  el 
Targum,”  EstBlb  40  (3-4,  ’82)  355-361. —  The  article  First  compares  Levey’s  treatments  of  the 
Targums  of  Gen  3:15  and  49: 10-12  with  the  author’s  own  discussions  of  other  evidence  (especially 
Targum  Neofiti )  made  available  in  Tradiciones  Mesianicas  en  el  Targum  Palestinense  (1981).  Then 
it  enters  into  dialogue  with  Levey  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  messiah  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  circumspection  of  the  official  Targums  in  adducing  messianic  interpretations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  OT. —  D.J.H. 

765.  H.  Lichten berger,  “Zu  Vorkommen  und  Bedeutung  von  ysr  im  Jubilaenbuch,”  JournStud 
Jud  14  (1,  ’83)  1-10. 

1Q7S  frgs.  2-3,  line  3  (“for  you  know  the  ysr  of  Esau”)  shows  that  the  Hebrew  word  yeser  lay 
behind  the  Ethiopic  text  of  Jubilees  35:9.  This  Hebrew-Ethiopic  correspondence  also  appears  in 
Jubilees  5:2  and  7:24  (see  Gen  6:5);  12:20  (Gen  8:21);  and  1:22  (Deut  31:21).  In  Jubilees  and  the 
Qumran  writings,  yeser  denotes  a  person’s  planning  or  thinking,  and  is  not  related  to  the  rabbinic 
doctrine  of  the  good  and  evil  impulses. —  D.J.H. 

766.  J.  N.  Lightstone,  “Form  as  Meaning  in  Halakic  Midrash.  A  Programmatic  Statement,” 
Semeia  27  (’83)  23-35. 

The  functional  definition  of  midrash  has  produced  studies  that  examine  vertical  slices  of  suc¬ 
cessive  strata  of  Israelite  and  rabbinic  literature.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  on 
the  horizontal,  or  synchronic,  plane,  especially  concerning  the  literary  form  and  structure  of  whole 
documents.  For  example,  an  analysis  of  the  form  of  Masekta  dePisha,  Bo  8  (on  Exod  12:15)  of 
Mekilta  deRabbi  Ishmael  [see  §  26-736]  reveals  a  rabbinic  theory  of  the  nature  of  Scripture  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  halakah  (rabbinic  praxis)  is  immanent  in  Scripture  but  can  be  derived  only  if  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  regarded  and  read  as  an  organic  whole  in  which  all  parts  interact. —  D.J.H. 
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767.  M.  Luz,  “Eleazar’s  second  speech  on  Masada  and  its  literary  precedents,”  Rheinisches 
Museum  fur  Philologie  [Frankfurt]  126  (1,  ’83)  25-43. 

Eleazar’s  rhetorical  exhortation  in  Josephus’  War  7:341-388  deals  with  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  its  freedom  (341-348),  the  repose  of  sleep  as  a  reason  for  not  fearing  death  (349-350), 
the  example  of  the  Indians  and  their  fearlessness  of  death  (351-357),  and  the  horrors  of  war  as 
proof  that  life  is  not  worth  living  (358-388).  Josephus  worked  his  historical  examples  and  Jewish 
traditions  into  the  framework  of  Greek  philosophical  oratory.  Greek  readers  of  his  day  would  have 
noticed  the  concepts  and  language  behind  the  speech,  and  would  not  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
anomaly  of  a  Jewish  Zealot  speaking  in  this  way.  They  would  have  recognized  a  fictitious  set 
speech  when  they  saw  one.  —  D.J.H. 


768r.  J.  Maier,  Jesus  von  Nazareth  in  der  talmudischen  Uberlieferung  [NTA  23,  pp.  229-230]. 

D.  Goldenberg,  “Once  More:  Jesus  in  the  Talmud,”  JewQuartRev  73  (1,  ’82)  78-86. —  Maier 
argues  that  there  is  no  authentic  tannaitic  passage  about  Jesus  and  that  all  the  amoraic  Jesus- 
passages  are  post-talmudic  reworkings  of,  or  interpolations  into,  the  original  material.  But  he 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  many  significant  textual  witnesses.  More  importantly,  his  methodology 
is  unsystematic  and  attempts  to  force  the  evidence  to  confirm  his  apologetic  wishes.  Also,  he  has 
misunderstood  primary  sources  in  many  places  and  secondary  sources  in  some. —  D.J.H. 


769.  G.  Mayer,  “Neue  Standardwerke  zur  jiidisch-hellenistischen  Literatur,”  TheolRund  48  (4, 
’83)  305-319. 

This  bulletin  first  discusses  ten  recently  published  fascicles  in  W.  G.  Kiimmel  (ed.),  Jiidische 
Schriften  aus  hellenistisch-rdmischer  Zeit.  Then  it  comments  on  F.  Siegert,  Drei  hellenistisch- 
jiidische  Predigten  /  (1980);  P.  Deselaers,  Das  Buck  Tobit  (1982);  H.  Stadelmann,  Ben  Sira  als 
Schriftgelehrter  (1980);  and  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  Jewish  Literature  Between  the  Bible  and  the 
Mishnah  (1981).— D.J.H. 


770.  J.  L.  Moreno  MartInez,  “El  Logos  y  la  creacion.  La  referencia  al  Logos  en  el  ‘principio’ 
de  Gen  1,1,  segun  Filon  de  Alejandria,”  ScriptTheol  15  (2,  ’83)  381-419. 

Philo  took  Gen  1:1  to  mean,  “In  the  Logos,  God  made  heaven  and  earth.”  This  interpretation 
is  based  on  Philo’s  understanding  of  the  Logos  as  (1)  the  “place”  in  which  God  thinks  of  the  intel¬ 
ligible  world  (i.e.  the  maternal  womb  in  which  the  world  is  conceived),  (2)  the  “beginning”  (i.e. 
the  eternal  law  of  creation  and  exemplary  cause  of  all  things),  and  (3)  the  “archetype”  (i.e.  the  seal 
with  which  God  gives  form  to  the  world,  reproducing  ideas).  The  Jewish  tradition  associated  the 
“beginning”  of  creation  with  Wisdom  (see  Prov  8:22-30);  Philo  expressed  the  concept  in  philo¬ 
sophical  language  by  introducing  the  term  “Logos.” — D.J.H. 


771.  J.  Neusner,  “Form  Analysis  and  Exegesis.  The  Case  of  Mishnah  Tohorot  2:2-8,”  Semeia  27 
(’83)  5-21. 

Form  analysis  is  the  identification  of  recurrent  syntactic  patterns  in  the  formulaic  language  of 
the  Mishnah  and  the  use  of  those  patterns  for  literary-critical  and  exegetical  purposes.  Through 
a  close  reading  of  m.  Tohar.  2:2-8,  this  article  shows  how  patterns  of  language  can  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  primary  from  secondary  elements  in  a  mishnaic  pericope,  and  thus  how  the  formulaic 
patterning  of  the  Mishnah’s  language  constitutes  the  first  sustained  commentary  on  the  document 
itself.— D.J.H. 
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772.  J.  Neusner,  “II  Messia  nel  contesto  della  Mishnah.  Storia  e  destino  di  Israele  nel  primo 
documento  del  Giudaismo,”  Henoch  5  (3,  ’83)  343-370. 

The  lawyer-philosophers  who  produced  the  Mishnah  aimed  at  explaining  how  things  are,  not 
how  they  were  or  will  be.  Within  their  rules  and  classifications,  there  could  be  messiahs  but  no 
single  messiah.  The  figure  of  the  messiah  who  would  save  Israel  at  the  end  of  time  presented  for 
them  no  rich  resource  of  myth  or  symbol  (see  m.  Sota  9:15).  [The  English  original  of  this  article 
appeared  in  Neusner’s  Formative  Judaism:  Second  Series  (1983)  91-113.] — D.J.H. 

773.  J.  Neusner,  “Redaction  and  Formulation.  The  Talmud  of  the  Land  of  Israel  and  the 
Mishnah,”  Semeia  27  (’83)  117-145. 

Examination  of  the  gross  literary  and  redactional  traits  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  shows  that  its 
editors  had  a  redactional  program.  The  document  exhibits  a  tendency  to  move  from  a  close  reading 
of  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta,  to  a  more  general  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  a  Mishnah  passage, 
and  finally  to  more  general  reflections  on  law(s)  not  self-evidently  related  to  the  Mishnah  passage. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  concern  to  establish  encompassing  structural  or  syntactic  patterns.  These 
facts  suggest  that,  unlike  the  Mishnah,  the  redaction  of  units  of  discourse  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
was  distinct  from,  and  took  place  later  than,  the  formulation  of  those  units.  Already  formulated 
units  were  arranged  according  to  a  few  general  redactional  rules. —  D.J.H. 

774.  J.  Neusner,  “Scripture  and  Tradition  in  Judaism — With  Special  Reference  to  the  Mishnah,” 
Henoch  2  (3,  ’80)  285-306. 

The  English  version  of  an  article  also  published  in  French  [§  25-1119]. —  D.J.H. 

775.  J.  Neusner  et  al.,  “Contemporary  Exegesis  of  Talmudic  Literature.  The  Work  of  Shamma 
Friedman,  David  Weiss  Halivni,  and  Abraham  Weiss,”  Semeia  27  (’83)  37-116. 

After  J.  Neusner’s  critique  of  S.  Friedman’s  geological  metaphor  for  understanding  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud  and  defense  of  “the  web  of  a  loom”  metaphor  (pp.  39-44),  this  composite  article 
presents  D.  Weiner’s  examination  of  Friedman’s  methodological  principles  (pp.  47-51),  and  three 
critical  discussions  of  Friedman’s  talmudic  exegesis:  L.  Newman  on  b.  Yebam.  87b-88a 
(pp.  53-61),  R.  Brooks  on  b.  Yebam.  88ab  (pp.  63-75),  and  J.  R.  Wegner  on  b.  Yebam.  88b-89a 
(pp.  77-91).  Then  it  provides  essays  by  L.  Newman  on  D.  Weiss  Halivni’s  approach  to  b.  Yebam. 
87b  (pp.  93-101),  and  by  R.  Brooks  and  J.  M.  Davis  on  A.  Weiss’s  exegesis  and  textual  criticism 
of  b.  Ber.  35b  (pp.  103-1 16).— D.J.H. 

776.  S.  Niditch,  “The  Cosmic  Adam:  Man  as  Mediator  in  Rabbinic  Literature,”  JournJewStud 
34  (2,  ’83)  137-146. 

The  rabbinic  motif  of  the  world-spanning  or  golem  Adam  owes  nothing  to  gnosticism,  but  it  has 
great  relevance  for  understanding  the  rabbinic  view  of  human  nature  and  the  world.  According  to 
Genesis  Rabbah  8:1  (see  Leviticus  Rabbah  14:1),  Adam  the  representative  human  being  functioned 
as  a  mediating  figure  in  the  midst  of  various  ethical,  sexual,  cosmological,  temporal,  and  theologi¬ 
cal  tensions. —  D.J.H. 

777.  C.  Perrot,  “Les  lectures  de  la  synagogue,”  FoiVie  82  (4,  ’83)  17-22. 

After  describing  the  annual  and  triennial  cycles  of  Scripture  readings  used  in  the  ancient  syna¬ 
gogues,  the  article  lists  selections  from  the  Torah  and  the  Prophets  in  the  triennial  cycle,  and 
explains  how  these  passages  were  used  by  Jewish  homilists.— D.J.H. 
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778.  L.  Pietrantoni,  “Giuseppe  Flavio:  Un  importante  testimonio  di  un  trapasso  culturale,” 
Henoch  4  (3,  ’82)  383-395. 

P.  Fomaro’s  Giuseppe  Flavio,  Tacito  e  I’impero  (1980)  compares  the  accounts  of  Jerusalem’s  fall 
in  A.D.  70  found  in  Josephus’  War  6:284-315  and  Tacitus’  Histories  5:13.  But  more  attention 
should  have  been  focused  on  the  exaggerated  importance  accorded  to  the  Jewish  War  by  Josephus, 
the  Jewish-Hellenistic  cultural  formation  he  received,  and  the  significance  of  this  formation  for 
understanding  his  account  in  comparison  with  that  of  Tacitus. —  D.J.H. 

779.  S.  C.  Reif,  “Jewish  Liturgical  Research:  Past,  Present  and  Future,”  JournJewStud  34  (2,  ’83) 
161-170. 

After  assessing  the  pioneering  research  on  Jewish  liturgy  done  by  L.  Zunz  and  I.  Elbogen,  the 
article  reviews  more  recent  philological  and  form-critical  approaches,  notes  some  problems 
inherent  in  this  field,  and  calls  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  it. —  D.J.H. 

780.  L.  Rosso  Ubigli,  “Alcuni  aspetti  della  concezione  della  porneia  nel  tardo-giudaismo,” 
Henoch  1  (2,  ’79)  201-245. 

The  gravity  with  which  the  early  Christians  regarded  the  problem  of  sexual  sin  {porneia  in 
Greek,  zenut  in  Hebrew)  can  be  clarified  by  recourse  to  Jewish  sources.  After  sketching 
approaches  to  sexual  impurity  in  the  OT  and  later  Jewish  writings,  the  article  discusses  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  porneia  as  the  greatest  sin,  porneia  as  the  sin  of  the  angels  (especially  in  1  Enoch 
1-36),  marital  ethics,  and  the  praise  of  chastity  and  the  value  of  asceticism. —  D.J.H. 

781.  J.  R.  Royse,  “The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  of  Philo,”  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  17  (3-4,  ’80)  155-165. 

Among  the  papyri  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  are  the  remains  of  a  3rd-century  A.D.  codex  con¬ 
taining  selections  from  Philo’s  writings.  These  fragments,  which  have  been  published  as  P.  Oxy. 
IX  1173,  P.  Oxy.  XI  1356,  PSI  XI  1207,  P.  Oxy.  XVIII  2158,  and  P.  Haun.  8,  constitute  a  control 
on  the  medieval  manuscripts  and  preserve  Greek  fragments  of  at  least  one  lost  work. —  D.J.H. 

782.  R.  Rubinkiewicz,  “Apokalipsa  Abrahama  1-6.  Propozycja  interpretacji  symbolicznej  (Die 
Abrahams  Apokalypse  1-6.  Ein  Vorschlag  der  symbolischen  Interpretation),”  RoczTeolKan  29 
(1,  ’82)  79-95. 

Apocalypse  of  Abraham  1-6  can  be  interpreted  as  a  haggadah  against  idolatry  and  as  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  pagan  empires  and  their  kings.  Marumath  symbolizes  Rome,  and  the  five  idols  refer  to 
five  Roman  emperors  (Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus).  Nakhin  represents  Nero; 
Barisat,  Babylon;  Zouchaios,  Cyrus  king  of  the  Persians;  and  Ioav,  Alexander  the  Great.  Thus  four 
kingdoms  are  represented:  Rome,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Greece.  The  author  of  this  apocalypse 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  none  of  these  kingdoms  was  a  savior  of  Israel,  and  that  any  covenant 
made  with  them  was  vain  and  passing. —  J.P 

783.  T.  E.  Schmidt,  “Hostility  to  Wealth  in  Philo  of  Alexandria,”  JournStudNT  19  (’83)  85-97. 

Philo  wrote  from  an  aristocratic  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  he  consistently  expressed  hostility 
to  wealth,  including  a  significant  number  of  passages  exhibiting  alternative  and  teleological  deval  ¬ 
uations  of  wealth.  Philo’s  hostility  to  wealth  was  not  determined  by  sympathy  for  oppressed  Jews. 
His  affinities  with  Greek  thought  on  this  matter,  especially  with  that  of  the  Cynics,  were  limited 
in  scope  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  consistent  with  Jewish  tradition.  The  “puzzle”  of  Philo’s 
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simultaneous  affluence  and  hostility  to  wealth  exists  only  for  those  who  assume  a  causal  relation 
between  socioeconomic  circumstances  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  wealth. —  D.J.H. 

784.  M.  B.  Schwartz,  “The  Meaning  of  Suffering:  A  Talmudic  Response  to  Theodicy,”  Judaism 
32  (4,  ’83)  444451. 

For  the  rabbis,  yissurin  meant  not  merely  punishment  or  suffering  but,  more  fundamentally,  toil 
and  struggle.  They  envisioned  various  ways  of  responding  to  it  (e.g.  obediently  or  defiantly,  with 
supplication  or  active  acceptance)  and  explored  how  the  yissurin  of  a  righteous  person  could  help 
other  people. —  D.J.H. 

785.  M.  E.  Stone,  “Why  Study  the  Pseudepigrapha?”  BibArch  46  (4,  ’83)  235-243. 

The  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  was  a  turning  point  in  the  study  of  the  Jewish  Pseudepig¬ 
rapha  because  the  texts  (some  previously  unknown)  were  found  in  an  archaeological  and  socio¬ 
logical  context.  Study  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  is  likely  to  be  important  for  understanding  Jewish 
history,  Christian  origins,  and  aspects  of  medieval  culture. —  D.J.H. 

786.  L.  Swidler,  “The  Pharisees  in  Recent  Catholic  Writing,”  Horizons  10  (2,  ’83)  267-287. 

Two  events  in  20th-century  Catholicism  have  led  to  the  beginning  of  a  radical  shift  away  from 
viewing  the  Pharisees  as  hypocrites  criticized  by  Jesus  and  toward  understanding  them  as  Jesus- 
like  criticizers  of  hypocrites:  (1)  the  revolutionary  move  from  diatribe  to  dialogue  at  Vatican  II; 
and  (2)  the  acceptance  of  critical  biblical  scholarship,  which  allowed  the  Bible  to  be  analyzed  as 
a  group  of  divinely  inspired  human  writings.  Outstanding  contributions  to  the  Catholic  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  Pharisees  have  been  made  by  J.  Pawlikowski,  E.  Fisher,  C.  Thoma,  and  F.  Mussner. — 
D.J.H. 

787.  S.  Talmon,  “Messianic  Expectations  at  the  Turn  of  the  Era,”  Face  to  Face  [New  York]  10 
(’83)  4-12. 

This  article  reviews  the  messianic  ideologies  prevailing  among  the  Samaritans,  the  Pharisees, 
the  Covenantors  from  the  Judean  Desert,  and  the  early  Christians.  The  completely  novel  break¬ 
through  achieved  by  early  Christian  messianism  was  the  conviction  that  in  Jesus  one  could  experi¬ 
ence  the  advent  of  God’s  kingdom. —  D.J.H. 

788.  T.  Tobiassen,  “Jddedommen,  historiel0s  eller-?”  [Judaism,  without  a  History  or-?],  Norsk 
TeolTids  83  (2,  ’82)  133-153. 

G.  von  Rad’s  linear  understanding  of  salvation  history  must  lead  to  a  negative  evaluation  of 
Judaism  by  leaving  it  without  a  history  and  absolutizing  the  Law,  while  seeing  salvation  history 
as  continuing  in  the  NT  and  in  the  church.  Such  a  polarization  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  does 
not  do  justice  to  Judaism.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  article  draws  attention  to  liturgical  material 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  influenced  the  faith  of  all  believing  Jews.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  salvation  in  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue  was  deeply  rooted  in  concrete  history 
(especially  the  exodus  motif)  and  was  adapted  to  ever-changing  political  and  social  circumstances. 
Perhaps  the  “material”  concept  of  salvation  was  the  best  and  most  important  insight  that  Christian¬ 
ity  inherited  from  Judaism. —  K.R. 

789.  J.  C.  VanderKam  ,  “Recent  Studies  in  ‘Apocalyptic,’”  Word  World  4  (1,  ’84)  70-77. 

The  first  part  of  this  survey  of  recent  developments  in  the  investigation  of  Jewish  (and  Christian) 
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apocalypticism  considers  the  definitions  of  “apocalyptic”  and  related  terms  proposed  by  P.  D. 
Hanson,  J.  J.  Collins,  J.  Carmignac,  and  C.  Rowland.  The  second  part  reviews  the  debate  about 
whether  biblical  prophecy  or  biblical  wisdom  was  the  most  important  source  of  apocalyptic,  and 
mentions  a  series  of  Akkadian  prophetic  texts  that  contain  close  parallels  to  the  Jewish  apocalypses 
with  historical  surveys. —  D.J.H. 

790.  J.  C.  M.  van  Winden,  “The  World  of  Ideas  in  Philo  of  Alexandria.  An  Interpretation  of  De 
opificio  mundi  24-25,”  VigChrist  37  (3,  ’83)  209-217. 

In  De  opificio  mundi  24-25,  Philo  put  forward  the  thesis  that  the  noetic  world  is  nothing  else 
than  the  logos  of  the  creating  God.  Then  he  compared  the  coinciding  of  the  planned  world  (noetic 
cosmos)  and  the  logos  of  God  with  the  coinciding  of  a  planned  city  and  the  logismos  of  a  human 
architect.  Finally,  he  showed  that  this  thesis  was  not  his  own  invention  but  was  already  present 
in  Moses’  words  in  Gen  1:27  in  the  following  way:  Since  man  as  part  of  the  cosmos  was  created 
as  an  image  of  God’s  image  (i.e.  the  logos),  then  a  fortiori  the  whole  cosmos  was  created  as  an 
image  of  God’s  logos.  Moreover,  the  cosmos  was  created  as  an  image  of  the  noetic  cosmos;  there¬ 
fore  the  noetic  cosmos  and  the  logos  of  God  coincided  in  the  act  of  creating. —  D.J.H. 

791.  H.-G.  von  Mutius,  “Hosea,  der  letzte  Konig  des  Nordreiches  Israel  bei  Josephus  und  im 
Talmud,”  Henoch  2  (1,  ’80)  31-36. 

(1)  Contrary  to  the  Masoredc  text  of  2  Kgs  17:1-6,  Josephus  in  Ant.  9:277-278  stated  that  King 
Hosea  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians  only  after  Samaria  had  been  taken  by  storm.  (2)  Two  tal- 
mudic  passages  ( b .  Git.  88a;  y.  Ta'an.  4:7)  report  that  Hosea  abolished  the  guardposts  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem  that  had  been  established  by  Jeroboam  I  in  order  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  making 
pilgrimages. —  D.J.H. 


Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

792.  B.  Andreatta,  “El  mesianismo  de  la  egloga  cuarta,”  RevistBi'b  45  (2,  ’83)  109-122. 

The  messianism  in  Vergil’s  Fourth  Eclogue  and  its  theme  of  the  coincidence  of  the  birth  of  a 
boy  with  an  age  of  wonders  constituted  something  totally  new  in  Latin  literature.  This  article 
reviews  scholarship  on  the  historical,  political,  and  religious  setting  of  the  poem,  with  special 
attention  to  E.  Paratore’s  position  that  Vergil  was  inspired  by  Jewish  messianism. —  D.J.H. 

793.  H.  F.  BauzA,  “Una  nueva  consideracion  del  tiempo  y  de  la  cultura.  A  proposito  de  un  pasaje 
virgiliano,  Buc.  IV  22-25,”  RevistBib  45  (3,  ’83)  197-202. 

The  many  correspondences  between  Isa  1 1:6-9  and  Vergil’s  Eclogues  4.22-25  suggest  some  kind 
of  influence,  perhaps  through  Sibylline  Oracles  3:788-795. —  D.J.H. 

794.  G.  W.  Bowersock,  “Antipater  Chaldaeus,”  Classical  Quarterly  [Oxford]  33  (2,  ’83)  491. 

A  recently  published  Greek  inscription  from  Larisa  in  Thessaly  reveals  that  the  Syrian 
astrologer  Antipater  practiced  his  prophetic  arts  in  Thessaly  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  This  Antipater 
Chaldaeus  must  have  been  the  man  mentioned  in  Vitruvius’  De  architectura  9.6.2  as  an  astrologer 
in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Berosus. —  D.J.H. 

795.  M.  E.  Clark,  “Spes  in  the  Early  Imperial  Cult:  ‘the  Hope  of  Augustus,”’  Numen  30  (1,  ’83) 
80-105. 

This  article  examines  the  traditional  ideas  (e.g.  victory,  salvation,  good  fortune,  youth)  that  pro- 
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vided  a  basis  for  the  Roman  imperial  personified  virtue  Spes  during  the  early  principate.  The 
numismatic  evidence  indicates  that  the  virtue  existed  by  16  B.C.,  and  that  under  Claudius  and  the 
Flavians  it  developed  specifically  into  Spes  Augusta,  which  functioned  as  propaganda  for  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  occurrences  of  spes  in  late  republican  and  early  imperial  literature  show  that 
the  political  concept  of  spes  as  a  positive  quality  of  leadership  sometimes  converged  with  the 
public  concept  of  the  hope  of  the  people  and  of  the  empire.  The  imperial  virtue  involved  the  tradi¬ 
tional  concept  of  the  hope  of  the  people  in  a  single  individual,  but  it  was  also  transformed  into 
a  religious  concept  emphasizing  youth  and  domestic  welfare,  symbolized  by  the  imperial  heir. — 
E.G.B. 


796.  K.  M.  D.  Dunbabin  and  M.  W.  Dickie,  “Invida  rumpantur  pectora.  The  Iconography  of 
Phthonos/Invidia  in  Graeco-Roman  Art,”  JahrbAntChrist  26  (’83)  7-37,  plates  1-8. 

A  3rd-century  A.D.  mosaic  from  Skala,  on  the  island  of  Kephallenia,  contains  a  figure  clearly 
identified  in  the  accompanying  inscription  as  an  image  of  phthonos  (the  state  of  “grudging,”  encom¬ 
passing  envy  and  jealousy).  The  literary  sources  make  it  clear  that  a  rich  variety  of  physical 
features  were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  characteristic  of  the  phthoneros,  and  were  available  to  an 
artist  designing  an  image  of  phthonos.  The  monuments  on  which  the  figure  of  phthonos  appears 
had  a  fairly  wide  distribution  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  during  the  middle 
and  later  periods  of  the  Roman  empire.  Comparison  of  the  literary  and  archaeological  evidence 
suggests  that  the  fundamental  type  was  an  emaciated,  near-skeletal  figure  choking,  with  his  hands 
to  his  throat. —  D.J.H. 

797.  C.  Gill,  “The  Question  of  Character-Development:  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,”  Classical 
Quarterly  [Oxford]  33  (2,  ’83)  469-487. 

The  idea  that  character  formation  depends  on  a  combination  of  factors,  and  that  character 
develops  especially  in  youth  but  also  sometimes  in  adult  life,  was  a  familiar  one  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Plutarch  found  the  degeneration  of  character  in  adulthood  problematic,  but  this  view 
derived  from  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  good  character  rather  than  from  the  idea  that  character 
is  innate  and  immutable.  Even  Tacitus’  imaginative  psychological  probing  of  Tiberius  was  designed 
to  elicit  signs  of  the  emperor’s  motives  and  intentions,  and  so  to  bring  out  his  character  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  (and  guilty)  moral  agent. —  D.J.H. 


798.  P.  Gorman,  “Pythagoras  Palaestinus,”  Philologus  [Berlin]  127  (1,  ’83)  30-42. 

The  Alexandrian  Jewish  fiction  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed  many  teachings  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  nourished  by  the  fortuitous  similarities  between  Pythagorean  doctrines  and  the  Hebrew 
religion,  and  by  the  independent  historical  tradition  linking  Pythagoras  closely  with  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  evidence  that  the  Essene  sect  at  Qumran  was  basically  Pythagorean  (see  Josephus, 
Ant.  15:371)  becomes  more  impressive  when  the  Jewish  Pythagoras  described  by  Aristobulus, 
Hermippus,  and  Neanthes  is  taken  into  consideration. —  D.J.H. 

799.  S.  J.  Harrison,  “Cicero  and  ‘crurifragium,’”  Classical  Quarterly  [Oxford]  33  (2,  ’83) 
453-455. 

The  breaking  of  both  legs  ( crurifragium )  was  often  used  by  the  Romans  as  the  coup  de  grace 
in  crucifixion  (se_  Jn  19:31-33).  A  reference  to  crurifragium  fits  the  fate  of  Icadius  in  Cicero’s 
De  fato  5;  the  nonexplicit  nature  of  this  reference  can  be  clarified  by  Cicero’s  uses  of  the  term 
elsewhere. —  D.J.H. 
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800.  N.  Lewis,  “The  Prefect’s  Conventus:  Proceedings  and  Procedures,”  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  18  (3-4,  ’81)  119-129. 

One  well-attested  duty  of  a  Roman  provincial  governor  was  to  make  an  annual  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  conventus  at  several  places  in  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  conventus  comprised  petitions,  litigations,  and  administrative  matters.  Whatever  could 
not  be  processed  without  the  prefect’s  personal  attention  and  ruling  would  be  set  aside  for  his  con¬ 
sideration;  everything  else  would  be  delegated  to  an  appropriate  agency. —  D.J.H. 

801.  J.-M.  Meilland,  “L’anti-intellectualisme  de  Diogene  le  Cynique,”  RevTheolPhil  115  (4,  ’83) 
233-246. 

The  cornerstone  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic’s  philosophy  was  his  rejection  of  convention  not  only 
in  its  material  aspect  (e.g.  money,  luxury,  honors)  but  also  in  its  spiritual  manifestations  (arts  and 
sciences,  laws  and  societal  institutions,  religious  rites),  for  these  too  constituted  a  form  of 
affluence  irreconcilable  with  Cynic  poverty.  (1)  Diogenes’  rejection  of  spiritual  luxury  was  the 
foundation  of  his  anti-intellectualism,  which  prompted  him  to  identify  philosophy  with  life  and 
to  deny  the  conjunction  of  philosophy  and  books.  Diogenes’  condemnation  of  intellectual  culture 
encompassed  the  sciences,  Platonic/idealist  philosophy,  and  logic,  as  well  as  art.  He  valued 
decency  according  to  nature  rather  than  convention.  (2)  Diogenes  taught  first  and  foremost  by 
example  but  also  used  short  statements  or  questions  to  awaken  his  audience  and  lead  them  to  a 
life  in  conformity  with  nature.  His  remarks  were  often  humorous,  and  he  drew  on  Greek  poetry 
and  reinterpreted  Greek  mythology  “for  the  present.”  He  probably  never  wrote  anything.  (3)  For 
Diogenes,  the  true  life  was  natural  and  therefore  virtuous  and  happy.  His  philosophy  was  intended 
for  and  available  to  all;  unlike  most  Western  philosophy  it  was  deliberately  nontechnical  and  non¬ 
elitist.  Diogenes’  “preaching”  of  natural  poverty  was  allied  with  his  opposition  to  the  material 
inequality  produced  by  convention.  There  is  a  certain  consonance  between  the  Gospels  and 
Diogenes’  words  and  attitudes. —  E.G.B. 

802.  J.  L.  Moles,  “‘Honestius  quam  ambitiosius’?  An  exploration  of  the  Cynic’s  attitude  to  moral 
corruption  in  his  fellow  men,”  JoumHellStud  103  (’83)  103-123. 

In  A.D.  70,  the  Cynic  Demetrius  defended  P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  under  attack  as  a  delator 
by  the  Stoic  Musonius  Rufus  because  of  his  witness  for  the  prosecution  in  the  previous  trial  (A.D. 
66)  of  Barea  Soranus  for  maiestas.  This  article  undertakes  to  show  that  Demetrius’  action  in 
defending  Celer  can  be  understood  as  both  thoroughly  honorable  and  profoundly  Cynic.  (The  only 
literary  evidence  for  Demetrius’  motives  appears  in  Tacitus’  Histories  4.40.3.)  It  is  assumed  that 
reconstruction  of  early  Cynic  doctrine  is  possible,  that  Demetrius’  philosophy  was  authentically 
Cynic,  and  that  Cynicism  of  the  Roman  imperial  era  was  part  of  a  continuing  tradition  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  merely  a  radical  form  of  Stoicism  (the  last  issue  is  specifically  addressed  in  the 
appendix,  pp.  120-123).  After  a  summary  of  the  historical  background  to  the  trial  of  Celer  and 
a  review  of  previous  interpretations  of  Demetrius’  behavior,  the  Cynic  justification  for  Demetrius’ 
behavior  is  formulated  with  particular  reference  to  Cynic  philanthropia  as  outweighing  Cynic 
elitism,  and  the  Cynic  understanding  of  vice  as  the  product  of  ignorance.  Supposing  that  Celer 
was  guilty  and  Demetrius  sincere,  as  a  Cynic  Demetrius  could  have  felt  obliged  to  help  Celer  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  either  a  philosopher  who  had  gone  wrong  or  an  ignorant  human  being. — 
E.G.B. 

803.  A.  L.  Motto  and  J.  R.  Clark,  “Scholarship  on  Seneca’s  Prose:  1968-1978,”  Classical 
World  [Pittsburgh,  PA]  77  (2,  ’83)  69-123. 

This  survey  of  scholarship  published  between  1968  and  1978  on  the  extant  prose  works  of  Lucius 
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Annaeus  Seneca  contains  ten  sections:  introduction;  indexes  and  concordances;  editions,  transla¬ 
tions,  and  commentaries;  manuscript  studies;  textual  criticism;  Seneca’s  life,  works,  and  philos¬ 
ophy;  studies  of  individual  prose  works;  Senecan  language  and  style;  source  studies;  and  Seneca’s 
influence. —  D.J.H. 

804.  P.  W.  van  der  Horst,  “Chariton  and  the  New  Testament.  A  Contribution  to  the  Corpus 
Hellenisticum,”  NovTest  25  (4,  ’83)  348-355. 

Chariton  (ca.  50  B.C.-A.D.  150)  can  be  regarded  as  a  near  contemporary  of  the  NT  writers. 
Several  scenes,  phrases,  and  stylistic  devices  in  his  novel  Chaireas  and  Callirhoe  illuminate  scenes 
and  usages  in  the  NT,  especially  in  Acts.  They  are  presented  according  to  the  order  of  the  NT 
texts,  i.e.  Mt  4:23;  5:46;  6:5;  etc. —  D.J.H. 

805.  A.  Watson,  “Roman  Slave  Law  and  Romanist  Ideology,”  Phoenix  [Toronto]  37  (1,  ’83)  53-65. 

Specialists  in  Roman  law  tend  to  admire  the  Romans’  achievements  in  lawmaking  and  to  pass 
over  their  obvious  failings.  Thus  several  aspects  of  the  law  of  slavery— the  censors’  actual  power 
to  check  cruelty  to  slaves,  the  insistence  that  slaves’  testimony  should  be  accompanied  with  torture, 
and  the  restrictions  on  a  master’s  power  to  maltreat  slaves — have  been  widely  misunderstood  so 
as  to  make  Roman  law  seem  more  decent  than  it  was. —  D.J.H. 

806r.  R.  A.  Wild,  Water  in  the  Cultic  Worship  of  Isis  and  Sarapis  [NTA  27,  p.  118]. 

N.  Genaille,  “Cultes  isiaques  et  eau  sacree.  Notes  critiques,”  RevHistRel  200  (3,  ’83) 
293-309. — The  article  summarizes  each  step  in  Wild’s  argument  and  offers  critical  observations 
at  various  points.  Even  though  Wild’s  highly  structured  theory  about  the  function  of  water  in  the 
cults  of  Isis  and  Sarapis  is  not  entirely  convincing  and  may  be  too  stylized  in  places,  his  work 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  spread  of  the  Egyptian  cults  in  the  Greco-Roman 
world. —  D.J.H. 


The  Early  Church 

807.  B.  Bagatti,  “Una  nota  sul  Combattimento  di  Adamo”  Henoch  2  (1,  ’80)  58-62. 

After  summarizing  the  content  of  Combat  of  Adam,  the  article  compares  its  Ethiopic  and  Arabic 
versions  and  suggests  the  presence  of  early  Jewish  material  underlying  its  Christian  redaction. — 
D.J.H. 

808.  T.  Baumeister,  “Martyrdom  and  Persecution  in  Early  Christianity,”  Concilium  163  (’83)  3-8. 

The  decisive  step  in  forming  the  image  of  the  Christian  martyr  took  place  in  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  almost  certainly  under  the  influence  of  actual  instances  of  martyrdom.  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  indicates  that  the  terminology  of  martyrdom  must  have  come  into  use  in  Asia  Minor 
before  A.D.  167,  though  Shepherd  of  Hermas  suggests  that  it  was  still  unknown  in  Rome.  One 
consequence  of  this  development  was  that  earlier  ways  in  which  theology  coped  with  the  situation 
of  persecution  were  not  pursued  further,  or  only  in  a  much-altered  form. —  D.J.H. 

809.  R.  Di  Segni,  “Rapporti  con  tradizioni  rabbiniche  di  una  narrazione  apocrifa  sull’infanzia  di 
Maria  ( Protoevangelo  di  Giacomo,  capitolo  6),”  Henoch  5  (2,  ’83)  235-241. 

According  to  Protevangelium  of  James  6:1,  the  child  Mary  remained  in  cultic  purity  in  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  her  bedchamber  until  her  presentation  in  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  Although  this  story  is 
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clearly  modeled  on  1  Samuel  1,  several  details  are  intelligible  only  in  light  of  m.  Para  3:2  and 
its  parallel  in  the  Tosefta. —  D.J.H. 

810.  D.  Fiensy,  “ Lex  Talionis  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter','  HarvTheolRev  76  (2,  ’83)  255-258. 

The  pattern  of  vices  and  their  corresponding  punishments  in  Apocalypse  of  Peter  7-12  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  lex  talionis.  Although  the  theme  and  much  of  its  accompanying 
imagery  may  derive  from  Orphism,  its  adaptation  took  place  in  a  Jewish  milieu. —  D.J.H. 

811.  J.  Fossum,  “Jewish-Christian  Christology  and  Jewish  Mysticism,”  VigChrist  37  (3,  ’83) 
260-287. 

Examination  of  Jewish-Christian  evidence  not  dealt  with  by  G.  Quispel  [§  24-987]  supports  his 
view  that  Jewish  mysticism  centering  around  the  manlike  figure  on  the  heavenly  throne  was  in¬ 
fluential  in  shaping  the  savior  image  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  adaptations  of  this  motif  in  the  Elkesaite  tradition,  some  Nag  Hammadi  tractates, 
Justin  Martyr’s  writings,  the  Pseudoclementine  literature,  “Ebionite”  sources,  and  related  works. 
An  appendix  (pp.  276-280)  treats  the  relation  between  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  these  works  in  the  light  of  Jewish  texts. —  D.J.H. 

812.  M.  Lattke,  “The  Odes  of  Solomon  in  Pistis  Sophia.  An  example  of  Gnostic  ‘exegesis,’” 
EastAsiaJournTheol  1  (2,  ’83)  58-69. 

The  Coptic  version  of  Pistis  Sophia  contains  quotations  of  Odes  of  Solomon  1:1-5;  5:1-11; 
6:8-18;  22:1-12;  and  25:1-12.  The  treatment  of  Odes  in  Pistis  Sophia  falls  into  four  categories: 
mythology,  the  hymn  or  repentance  of  Sophia,  quotation,  and  explanation.  The  final  section  of 
the  article  considers  the  gnostic  interpretation  of  each  passage  quoted  in  Pistis  Sophia. — D.J.H. 

813.  F.  Montagnini,  “Echi  del  discorso  del  monte  nella  Didache,”  BibOr  25  (3,  ’83)  137-143. 

Didache  l:3-5a  made  several  additions  to  the  dominical  sayings  about  loving  one’s  enemies 
(Lk  6:28,  32-33;  Mt  5:44,  46-47)  and  renouncing  one’s  rights  (Mt  5:39-42;  Lk  6:29-30),  and 
l:5b-6  enunciated  the  principle  of  solidarity  with  reference  to  life  situations.  In  the  church  of 
Didache,  the  word  of  Jesus  retained  its  power;  concrete  situations  were  occasions  for  grasping  its 
true  meaning. —  D.J.H. 

814.  E.  Norelli,  “II  martirio  di  Isaia  come  testimonium  antigiudaico?”  Henoch  2  (1,  ’80)  37-57 . 

Justin  Martyr’s  reference  to  Isaiah’s  martyrdom  in  Dialogue  with  Trypho  120  reflects  his  use  of 
an  anti-Jewish  testimony  about  the  Jews’  fraudulent  suppression  of  certain  OT  texts  (see  Dialogue 
71),  not  a  Jewish  writing,  and  still  less  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — D.J.H. 

815.  P.-H.  Poirier,  “Fragments  d’une  version  copte  de  la  Caverne  des  Tresorsl'  Orientalia  52  (3, 
’83)  415-423. 

Two  folios  of  the  Coptic  version  of  Cave  of  Treasures  are  contained  in  a  9th-century  A.D.  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York.  After  describing  Morgan  Coptic  MS  665(4), 
the  article  discusses  its  contents  (Mary’s  genealogy;  Herod’s  massacre  of  the  innocents  and  his 
death),  provides  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic  text,  and  presents  a  French  translation. —  D.J.H. 

816.  H.  Raisanen,  “‘Werkgerechtigkeit’ — eine  ‘friihkatholische’  Lehre?  Uberlegungen  zum 
1.  Klemensbrief,”  StudTheol  37  (1,  ’83)  79-99. 

1  Clement  is  often  taken  as  an  example  of  early  Catholicism  because  of  its  alleged  emphasis  on 
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righteousness  by  works.  But  Clement  placed  special  emphasis  on  God’s  share  and  initiative  in  the 
change  of  mind  that  he  wished  to  bring  about  in  his  Corinthian  readers.  This  perspective  was 
developed  in  detail  in  chaps.  32-33,  where  some  reminiscences  of  Paul’s  teaching  are  undoubtedly 
present.  Although  Clement  did  not  share  Paul’s  imminent  eschatological  expectation,  his  “Jewish” 
theology  in  no  way  represented  righteousness  by  works  (any  more  than  Matthew’s  theology  did). — 
D.J.H. 

817.  K.  Sch aferdiek,  “Herkunft  und  Interesse  der  alten  Johannesakten,”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4, 
’83)  247-267. 

The  affinities  of  Acts  of  John  with  Acts  of  Thomas  and  related  works  indicate  its  origin,  perhaps 
in  a  Syriac  version,  in  eastern  Syria  (probably  Edessa)  during  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
It  was  produced  by  a  small  group  that  was  open  to  gnostic  motifs  and  reinforced  its  identity  chiefly 
through  worship  services.  This  group  proposed  the  apostle  John  as  the  qualified  guarantor  of  the 
Christian  tradition. —  D.J.H. 

818.  J.  Wehnert,  “Literarkritik  und  Sprachanalyse.  Kritische  Anmerkungen  zum  gegenwartigen 
Stand  der  Pseudoklementinen-Forschung,”  ZeitNTWiss  74  (3-4,  ’83)  268-301. 

The  first  part  of  this  survey  of  literary-historical  research  on  the  Pseudoclementines  discusses 
the  textual  evidence,  the  sources  of  the  Homilies  and  the  Recognitions  (the  Grundschrift  and  its 
sources),  and  the  sources  of  the  Kerygmata  Petrou  source  in  the  Grundschrift.  The  second  part 
considers  the  methodological  problems  involved  in  recovering  the  Grundschrift  and  in  recon¬ 
structing  the  Jewish-Christian  Kerygmata  Petrou  source  from  the  Grundschrift.  The  third  part 
illustrates  how  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  Pseudoclementines  is  a  more  fruitful  approach  to 
their  literary  history  than  concentration  on  content  and  theology.  The  linguistic  approach  results 
in  eliminating  the  Kerygmata  Petrou  source,  as  a  false  hypothesis,  from  research  on  the  literary 
genesis  of  the  Pseudoclementines. —  D.J.H. 

819.  R.  W.  Yarbrough,  “The  Date  of  Papias:  A  Reassessment,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  26  (2,  ’83) 
181-191. 

The  reasons  usually  given  for  dating  Papias’  writings  to  ca.  A.D.  130  or  later  are  either  invalid 
or  inconclusive.  Ancient  sources  external  to  Papias’  writings  suggest  that  he  wrote  ca.  95-1 10.  The 
earlier  dating  is  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  It  has  impor¬ 
tant  implications  for  NT  research,  especially  Gospel  criticism. —  D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

820.  L.  Cirillo,  “La  tradizione  eresiologica  di  Elchasai,”  Henoch  1  (3,  ’79)  371-395. 

This  article  examines  the  evidence  about  Elkesai  and  the  Elkesaites  in  Hippolytus’  Refutatio 
9:13-17;  10:29;  Origen’s  Homily  on  Psalm  82;  Epiphanius’  Panarion  19;  30:1,  3,  17;  53:1;  the 
anonymous  Praedestinatus  32;  Theodoret’s  Haereticarum  fahularum  compendium  2:7;  John 
Damascene’s  De  haeresibus  liber  53;  and  Muhammad  ibn  an-Nadim’s  Fihrist  al-ulum  9:2.  Elkesai 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  was  educated  in  the  milieu  of  the  Baptist  sects  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century 
A.D.,  and  converted  to  Christianity.  He  represented  the  Jewish  gnosticism  whose  best  known 
exponents  were  Simon  Magus  and  Cerinthus.— D.J.H. 

821.  J.  Denker,  “El  segundo  apocalipsis  de  Santiago,”  RexistBlb  45  (2,  ’83)  95-107. 

After  a  brief  introduction  and  outline  of  contents,  the  article  offers  a  Spanish  translation  of 
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Second  Apocalypse  of  James,  with  comments  below  on  the  translations  by  A.  Bohlig,  W.  P.  Funk, 
and  C.  W.  Hedrick.— D.J.H. 

822.  S.  Emmel,  “Unique  Photographic  Evidence  for  Nag  Hammadi  Texts:  Corrections,”  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  17  (3-4,  ’80)  53-60. 

A  list  of  nine  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  two  previous  articles  on  the  photographic  evidence 
for  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  [§  26-371]. —  D.J.H. 

823.  R.  J.  Hoffmann,  “De  Statu  Feminarum:  The  Correlation  Between  Gnostic  Theory  and 
Social  Practice,”  EglTheol  14  (3,  ’83)  293-304. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  made  by  E.  Pagels  in  The  Gnostic  Gospels  (1979),  there  is  little  evidence 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  gnostic  communities  of  the  first  three  centuries  A.D.  fared  better  than 
their  orthodox  contemporaries  with  respect  to  the  status  of  women.  Moreover,  the  gnostics’  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  world  and  human  nature,  revealed  above  all  in  their  use  of  the  OT,  casts  doubt 
on  the  notion  that  gnostic  imagery  was  determined  by  or  reflected  concern  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexes. —  D.J.H. 


824r.  E.  Pagels,  The  Gnostic  Gospels  [NTA  24,  pp.  211-212;  §  26-776r]. 

J.  Brash ler,  “Nag  Hammadi  Codices  Shed  New  Light  on  Early  Christian  History.  The  Gnostic 
Gospel  According  to  Pagels,”  BibArchRev  10  (1,  ’84)  54-63. — There  is  no  better  popular  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  difficult  but  fascinating  subject  of  early  Christianity  and  gnosticism  than  Pagels’s 
book.  It  shows  that  she  is  a  gifted  writer  and  a  technically  proficient  scholar.  At  times,  however, 
she  moves  from  mere  possibility  to  probability  or  even  assumption,  and  asserts  rather  than  demon¬ 
strates  the  linkage  between  theological  views  and  social-political  practices. —  D.J.H. 

825.  D.  M.  Scholer,  “Bibliographia  Gnostica:  Supplementum  XU,”  NovTest  25  (4,  ’83)  356-381. 

This  twelfth  supplement  [see  §  27-826]  to  Scholer’s  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  1948-1969 
(1971)  contains  information  about  books,  articles,  and  reviews  published  in  1982,  as  well  as 
earlier  items  not  previously  included.  The  four  major  categories  are  gnosticism  in  general;  gnostic 
texts  (pre-Nag  Hammadi),  schools,  and  leaders;  NT  and  gnosticism;  and  Coptic  gnostic  library. 
The  twelve  supplements  are  being  integrated  in  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  1970-1982. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §  28-812. 
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D.  Alexander  and  R.  Reeley,  Pictorial  Guide  to  the  Bible  (Palm  Springs,  CA:  Ronald  William 
Publishers,  1981,  $18.95)  285  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  0-88021-028-1. 

Combining  The  Old  Testament  in  Living  Pictures  (1973)  and  The  New  Testament  in  Living  Pic¬ 
tures  (1972),  this  volume  contains  color  photographs  illustrating  various  texts  from  the  Bible  along 
with  brief  comments  on  the  pictures  and  texts.  The  NT  material  appears  under  four  headings:  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  opposition  and  triumph,  outreach  of  the  early  church,  and  letters  to  the 
churches.  The  photographs  and  notes  were  originally  done  by  Alexander;  his  work  has  been 
revised  and  expanded  by  Keeley. 

The  Aramaic  New  Testament.  Estrangelo  Script.  Based  on  the  Peshitta  and  Harklean  Versions 
(New  Knoxville,  OH:  American  Christian  Press,  The  Way  International,  1983,  $24.95)  xxi  and 
524  pp.  LCN:  83-071100.  ISBN:  0-91 0068-47 -X. 

This  edition  of  the  Syriac  NT  is  the  first  printed  edition  produced  in  the  Estrangelo  script.  Most 
of  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  edition  are  from  the  Peshitta  version;  however,  2  Peter,  2-3  John, 
Jude,  and  Revelation  are  from  the  Harklean  version.  Where  the  manuscripts  were  defective,  NT 
texts  in  both  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  scripts  have  been  consulted.  A  brief  introduction  appears  in 
English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

A.  M.  Artola,  De  la  Revelacion  a  la  Inspiracidn.  Los  origenes  de  la  moderna  teologia  catolica 
sobre  la  Inspiracidn  blblica,  “Teologia-Deusto”  17  (Bilbao:  Universidad  de  Deusto — Mensajero, 

1983,  paper;  Valencia:  Institucion  San  Jeronimo)  260  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
84-271-1357-9. 

This  attempt  at  clarifying  the  history  of  the  dogma  of  biblical  inspiration  in  Catholic  theology 
takes  as  its  starting  point  the  Louvain  controversy  of  1587-88:  the  first  dogmatic  conflict  about 
biblical  inspiration,  understandings  of  inspiration  in  the  16th  century,  and  L.  Lessius  as  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  controversy.  Then  it  shows  how  the  focus  shifted  from  prophetic  revelation  to  bib¬ 
lical  inspiration,  and  traces  the  development  of  ideas  about  biblical  inspiration  from  the  Louvain 
controversy  to  Vatican  I.  Artola  has  carried  forward  his  survey  to  the  present  in  a  recent  article 
in  Estudios  Eclesiasticos  [§  26-15]. 

G.  BAez-Camargo,  Archaeological  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday, 

1984,  $17.95)  xxxvii  and  289  pp.,  30  illustrations.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-45473. 
ISBN:  0-385-17968-5. 

The  revised  and  updated  version  of  Comentario  Arqueologico  de  la  Biblia  (1979),  this  volume 
provides  basic  archaeological  data  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of  specific  verses  in  the  Bible. 
The  evidence  is  arranged  according  to  the  traditional  order  of  books  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
by  chapter  and  verse.  Bibliographic  suggestions  are  included  in  the  individual  entries.  The  eleven- 
page  introduction  discusses  archaeology  and  biblical  studies.  E.  A.  Nida  has  contributed  a  two- 
page  foreword.  Before  his  death  in  1983,  Baez-Camargo  was  a  translator,  research  associate,  and 
special  consultant  for  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

D.  L.  Bartlett,  The  Shape  of  Scriptural  Authority  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $8.95) 
xiv  and  161  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  83^18009.  ISBN:  0-8006-1713-4. 

Starting  from  P.  Ricoeur’s  argument  that  the  different  genres  of  biblical  literature  make  different 
claims  to  revelatory  power,  this  volume  suggests  some  ways  in  which  Scripture  can  and  should 
function  authoritatively  in  believing  communities.  After  an  introduction  to  authority  in  the  Bible, 
it  presents  chapters  on  the  authority  of  words,  the  authority  of  deeds,  the  authority  of  wisdom, 
the  authority  of  witness,  and  canon  and  community.  Bartlett,  author  of  Paul’s  Vision  for  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Church  (1977),  is  senior  minister  at  the  Lakeshore  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Oakland,  CA. 
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J.  H.  Bentley,  Humanists  and  Holy  Writ.  New  Testament  Scholarship  in  the  Renaissance 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1983,  $23.50)  xiii  and  245  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  83-42547.  ISBN:  0-691-05392-8. 

Bentley,  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  argues  that  the  Renaissance 
humanists  laid  the  foundations  for  characteristically  modern  NT  scholarship.  After  situating  the 
Renaissance  humanists  in  the  history  of  biblical  scholarship,  he  presents  chapters  on  Lorenzo  Valla 
as  biblical  philologist,  the  Complutensian  NT,  and  Desiderius  Erasmus  as  Christian  humanist.  The 
final  chapter  treats  the  controversy  engendered  by  Erasmus’  scholarship,  and  the  consolidation  of 
humanist  scholarship. 

La  Bibbia.  Nuovissima  versione  dai  testi  originali,  con  introduzioni  e  note  (Rome — Turin:  Edizioni 
Paoline,  1983,  10,000  L)  xxiii  and  2013  pp.,  8  maps.  Indexed. 

The  forty-eight  fascicles  of  this  new  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  appear  here  in  a  single 
volume.  The  NT  sections  were  previously  published  in  a  two-volume  work  in  1978  [NTA  24, 
p.  295].  But  for  the  present  edition,  P.  Rossano  and  F.  Pasquero  have  written  new  introductions 
and  notes  to  the  NT  books.  Pasquero  has  also  prepared  an  analytic  index  of  major  biblical  concepts 
(with  S.  Virgulin)  and  other  supplementary  information,  while  serving  as  general  coordinator  of 
the  edition. 

P.  Borgen,  Paul  Preaches  Circumcision  and  Pleases  Men  and  Other  Essays  on  Christian  Origins, 
“Relieff’  8  (Trondheim,  Norway:  Tapir  Publishers,  University  of  Trondheim,  1983,  paper 
125  N.  kr.  or  $17)  228  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  82-519-0575-3. 

The  first  four  articles  in  this  collection  deal  with  debates  on  circumcision  in  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  Paul  (1980),  Paul’s  preaching  of  circumcision  (1982),  the  theology  of  Lk-Acts  [§§  12-185; 
13-940],  and  geography  according  to  Philo  and  Luke.  The  next  five  essays  appear  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “the  church  in  the  world”:  the  early  church  and  the  Hellenistic  synagogue  [§  28-722],  the 
Golden  Rule  [§  11-699],  healing  miracles  in  the  NT  [§  26-671],  thoughts  on  Christian  unity  in 
the  NT  (1974),  and  Ignatius  and  traditions  about  Jesus’  birth  (1971).  The  final  three  papers  con¬ 
cern  “at  the  age  of  twenty”  in  lQSa  (1961),  Aristobulus  as  a  Jewish  exegete  from  Alexandria,  and 
the  form  of  Philo’s  exegesis  in  Quaestiones  et  solutiones  in  Genesin  [§  23-301].  Borgen  is  professor 
of  NT  theology  and  religions  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  at  the  University  of  Trondheim. 

M.  Brisebois,  Des  methodes  pour  mieux  lire  la  Bible.  L’exegese  historico-critique,  De  la  parole 
a  l’ecriture  (Montreal:  Societe  Catholique  de  la  Bible — Editions  Paulines,  1983,  paper;  Paris: 
Mediaspaul)  63  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-89039-899-4. 

The  first  part  of  this  booklet  explains  and  illustrates  the  various  critical  methods  (textual, 
literary,  form,  redaction,  historical)  as  they  apply  to  biblical  texts.  The  second  part  offers  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  parable  of  the  recovered  son  (Lk  15:11-32)  in  which  the  individual  methods  are 
put  into  practice.  Brisebois  teaches  at  the  University  of  Montreal. 

G.  M.  Browne,  Michigan  Coptic  Texts,  Studia  et  textus  7  (Barcelona:  Papyrologica  Castrocta- 
viana,  1979,  paper  12,000  L  or  $12.50)  xvi  and  77  pp.,  4  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  thirteen  Coptic  texts  with  introductions,  notes,  and  (in  some  cases)  English 
translations.  The  texts  were  written  on  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper  between  the  4th  and  11th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  first  eight  texts  are  biblical  passages:  Ps  115(11 6):3-7 ;  Job  30:21-30;  1  Cor  4:9-5:3; 
1 1 : 10-28;  2  Cor  12:21-13:2;  Gal  5:1 1-6:1;  Heb  2: 11-15;  and  Rev  18:7-10.  The  remaining  five 
are  the  beginning  of  Gregory’s  encomium  on  Basil,  a  hymn  to  the  archangel  Michael,  a  fragment 
from  a  Bohairic  text  about  the  archangel  Raphael,  an  amulet,  and  a  kind  of  almanac.  The  volume 
is  available  from  the  Biblical  Institute  Press  in  Rome. 

W.  J.  Clark,  How  to  Use  New  Testament  Greek  Study  Aids  (Neptune,  NJ:  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
1983,  paper  $6.95)  256  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  83-14889.  ISBN:  0-87213-079-7. 

Clark  aims  to  help  beginners  use  the  Greek  NT  by  introducing  them  to  various  study  aids  and 
tools.  After  chapters  on  Koine  Greek  and  the  reasons  for  learning  it,  he  considers  Greek  study 
aids  for  English  readers  and  Greek  readers,  English  and  English-Greek  concordances,  translations 
and  study  Bibles,  English  word  studies,  lexicons  and  Greek-English  concordances,  Greek  word 
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studies,  Greek  manuscripts  and  textual  criticism,  grammatical  aids  (verbs;  nouns  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  forms),  and  the  use  of  Greek  study  aids.  The  three  appendixes  offer  advice  for  preachers 
and  teachers,  miscellaneous  Greek  charts,  and  bibliographic  suggestions. 

The  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Bible:  New  King  James  Version  (Nashville,  TN:  Thomas 
Nelson,  1983)  viii  and  1083  pp.  LCN:  83-13271.  ISBN:  0-8407-4959-7. 

This  concordance  to  the  1982  revision  of  the  King  James  Bible  lists  over  265,000  biblical  refer¬ 
ences  for  the  13,331  words  in  the  NKJV  vocabulary.  In  order  to  allow  space  for  more  significant 
words,  the  references  to  363  common  words  (a,  about,  above,  according,  etc.)  have  not  been 
included.  Identical  words  with  different  meanings  have  been  marked  by  asterisks;  word  families 
and  spelling  variations  are  cross-referenced. 

J.  W.  Cox  (ed.),  Biblical  Preaching.  An  Expositor's  Treasury  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983, 
$19.95)  372  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-10518.  ISBN:  0-664-21397-9. 

The  twenty  chapters  in  this  volume  provide  general  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  information 
related  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  homiletic  studies  of  pivotal  texts.  The  NT  chapters 
have  been  contributed  by  W.  E.  Hull  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  L.  Sands  on  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
F.  Stagg  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  E.  C.  Rust  on  the  Gospel  miracle  stories,  E.  Schweizer 
on  the  parables,  D.  E.  Stevenson  on  the  passion  and  resurrection  narratives,  R.  H.  Fuller  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  F.  Stagg  on  Lk-Acts,  K.  Stendahl  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  J.  E.  Massey  on  Hebrews 
and  the  General  epistles,  and  G.  Beasley-Murray  on  eschatological  texts  (especially  Revelation). 

W.  D.  Davies,  Jewish  and  Pauline  Studies  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1984,  $29.95)  xi  and  419  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-48620.  ISBN:  0-8006-0694-9. 

The  sixteen  studies  in  this  collection  deal  with  law  in  lst-century  Judaism  (1962),  tradition 
according  to  m.  Abot  (1967),  the  territorial  dimension  of  Judaism  (1981),  the  Spirit  according  to 
Mekilta  (1977),  Josephus’  Ant.  15:136  (1954),  Paul  and  the  Law  (1978),  Paul  and  the  people  of 
Israel  [§  22-470],  Paul  and  the  Gentiles  in  the  light  of  Rom  11:13-24  (1978),  Paul  and  Jewish 
Christianity  according  to  J.  Danielou  [§  17-199],  H.  D.  Betz’s  commentary  on  Galatians 
[§  26-603 r],  the  Pauline  experience  of  alienation  and  reconciliation  (1977),  law  in  the  NT  (1962), 
conscience  and  its  use  in  the  NT  (1962),  G.  Scholem’s  Sabbatai  Svi  and  Christian  origins 
[§  21-341],  the  moral  teaching  of  the  early  church  (1972),  and  the  relevance  of  the  moral  teaching 
of  the  early  church  (1969).  Davies  is  Bradford  distinguished  professor  of  religion  studies  and 
University  professor  at  Texas  Christian  University  in  Fort  Worth. 

H.  J.  de  Jonge,  Introduction  to  Apologia  respondens  ad  ea  quae  Iacobus  Lopis  Stunica  taxaverat 
in  prima  duntaxat  Novi  Testamenti  aeditione,  Opera  Omnia  Desiderii  Erasmi  Roterodami  9,  2 
(Amsterdam — Oxford:  North-Holland  Publishing  Co.,  1982,  paper)  58  pp.,  plate. 

De  Jonge  describes  Jacobus  Lopis  Stunica  (Diego  Lopez  de  Zuniga)  as  the  most  competent  critic 
that  Erasmus  as  a  NT  scholar  was  ever  to  have.  His  introduction  to  Erasmus’  reply  to  Stunica’s 
criticisms  treats  the  historical  background  of  the  controversy,  Stunica’s  life  and  writings,  the 
chronology  of  the  polemical  writings  exchanged  by  Stunica  and  Carranza  on  the  one  side  and 
Erasmus  on  the  other,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  Erasmus’  Apologia,  its  structure 
and  literary  genre,  and  its  textual  history.  The  complete  volume  of  Erasmus’  works  contains  the 
Latin  text  (with  a  critical  apparatus),  a  commentary,  lists  of  abbreviations,  and  an  index  of  names. 

De  la  Torah  au  Messie.  Etudes  dexegese  et  dhermeneutique  bibliques  offertes  a  Henri  Cazelles 
pour  ses  25  annees  denseignement  a  llnstitut  Catholique  de  Paris  (Octobre  1979),  ed.  M.  Carrez, 
J.  Dore,  and  P.  Grelot  (Paris:  Desclee,  1981,  paper)  648  pp.,  plate,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  2-7189-0186-1. 

Of  these  fifty-two  articles  honoring  H.  Cazelles,  eleven  deal  directly  with  the  NT:  R.  Laurentin 
on  the  structural  approach  to  Mt  1-2,  C.  Perrot  on  Jesus  as  “a  prophet  like  one  of  the  prophets” 
(Mk  6:15),  J.  Guillet  on  “Your  sins  are  pardoned”  (Mk  2:5;  Lk  7:48),  A.-L.  Descamps  on  the 
eschatology  of  Jesus,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  Hab  2:3-4  and  the  NT,  E.  Cothenet  on  the  background 
of  the  Hagar  and  Sarah  allegory  in  Gal  4:21-31,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  politeia  tou  Israel 
according  to  Eph  2:12,  A.  Jankowski  on  Israel’s  messianic  hope  according  to  Pauline  thought  with 
reference  to  the  term  proelpizein  in  Eph  1:12,  A.  Feuillet  on  the  hope  for  Israel’s  conversion  in 
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Rom  1 1 :25-32,  J.  D.  Quinn  on  paraenesis  and  the  Pastoral  epistles,  and  M.  Carrez  on  Paul’s  appeal 
to  Caesar  (Acts  25: 1 1).  Also  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  G.  Wallis  on  the  theologi¬ 
cal  significance  of  marvelous  births  in  the  OT  and  NT,  J.  T.  Milik  on  Daniel  and  Susanna  at 
Qumran,  A.  Paul  on  Diaspora  and  galut,  M.  de  Jonge  on  Levi  and  his  sons  in  relation  to  the  Law 
in  Testament  of  Levi  10;  14-16,  R.  Le  Deaut  on  the  Torah  as  Israel’s  secret  weapon  according  to 
Targum  Neofiti  of  Exod  13: 18,  P.  Grelot  on  the  interpretation  of  Isa  9:5  in  Targums  of  the  Prophets, 
A.  Dfez  Macho  on  Targum  of  Job  in  the  Sephardic  tradition,  and  J.-E.  Menard  on  how  gnosticism 
defined  itself  with  respect  to  official  Judaism  and  Christianity.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  publications  (compiled  by  J.  Trinquet)  are  also  included. 

Eastern  Great  Lakes  Biblical  Society  Proceedings,  vols.  1-2,  ed.  P.  Sigal  (Westerville,  OH: 
EGLBS,  1981-82,  paper  $2.50  each)  v  and  109  pp.;  v  and  130  pp. 

These  volumes  present  papers  prepared  for  the  1981  and  1982  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Great 
Lakes  Biblical  Society.  In  the  first  volume  there  are  articles  by  P.  Sigal  on  targumic  and  NT  studies, 
R.  M.  Fowler  on  irony  and  the  messianic  secret  in  Mk,  J.  Kampen  on  recent  work  on  Temple 
Scroll,  P.  L.  Redditt  on  the  concept  of  nomos  in  4  Maccabees  [§  28-382],  S.  H.  Ringe  on 
Lk  4:16-44  as  a  portrait  of  Jesus  as  herald  of  God’s  jubilee,  and  E.  Waller  on  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins  in  Mt  25:1-13.  The  second  volume  includes  studies  by  R.  W.  Huebsch  on  soteriology 
in  Testament  of  Moses,  S.  P.  Kealy  on  the  history  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  M.  J.  Selvidge  on  Nicodemus 
and  the  woman  with  five  husbands,  P.  Sigal  on  Matthean  priority  in  the  light  of  Mk  7,  and  J.  L. 
Wentling  on  the  Elijah  motifs  in  Mt  and  Mk. 

Eastern  Great  Lakes  Biblical  Society  Proceedings,  vol.  3,  ed.  P.  Sigal  (Grand  Rapids:  EGLBS, 
1983,  paper  $3.50)  v  and  177  pp. 

After  S.  DeVries’s  presidential  address  on  the  vision  on  the  mount  in  Mt  17:1-9  parr.  (Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Jesus),  there  are  five  papers  on  NT  topics:  I.  W.  Batdorf  on  the  quest  for  Jesus  since 
R.  Bultmann,  D.  C.  Duling  on  Matthew  and  the  problem  of  authority,  M.  A.  Getty  on  Rom  10:4 
in  an  apocalyptic  perspective,  J.  Hannah  on  the  long  recension  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  by  the  redac¬ 
tors  of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  writings,  and  P.  Sigal  on  Matthean  priority.  Also  included  are 
three  papers  prepared  for  a  symposium  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem:  B.  Van  Elderen  on  Jerusalem  and 
its  fall  in  A.D.  70,  J.  J.  Scott  on  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  on  Christianity,  and  Sigal  on 
aspects  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

F.  I.  Fesperman,  From  Torah  to  Apocalypse.  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  (Lanham,  MD — 
London:  University  Press  of  America,  1983,  paper  $14.25)  ix  and  323  pp.,  fig.,  9  maps. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8191-3555-0. 

Written  as  a  textbook  for  a  one-semester  college  course  on  the  entire  Bible,  this  volume  treats 
the  NT  world  in  two  chapters  (“Palestine  under  the  Romans,”  “Judaism  after  the  Maccabees”)  and 
the  NT  books  in  thirteen  chapters  (“Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  “preparation  for  ministry,”  “Jesus’  ministry 
in  Galilee,”  etc.).  Fesperman,  who  teaches  in  the  department  of  religion  and  philosophy  at 
Newberry  College  in  South  Carolina,  describes  his  approach  to  the  Bible  as  “reverently  critical.” 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  for  New  Testament 
Research,  Munster/ Westphalia  (3rd,  corrected  ed.;  New  York — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies, 
1983)  lxii  and  926  pp.,  4  maps  (endpapers).  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-438-05110-9. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Greek  text  of  the  NT  was  described  in  NTA  11,  p.  144.  In  light  of  the 
work  carried  out  in  preparing  the  26th  edition  of  Novum  Testamentum  graece  [NTA  24,  p.  75], 
the  third  edition  (1975)  has  been  corrected  to  take  advantage  of  fresh  collations  of  manuscripts 
and  alterations  in  punctuation.  An  index  of  OT  allusions  and  verbal  parallels  has  also  been 
included. 

P.  Grelot,  La  Bible.  Guide  de  lecture,  Religions  et  culture  (Paris:  Desclee,  1981,  paper)  122  pp., 
4  maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-7189-0189-6. 

This  guide  to  reading  the  Bible  begins  with  chapters  on  the  Bible  as  the  sacred  book  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  on  history  in  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  in  history.  Then  it  gives  brief  introduc- 
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tions  to  all  the  OT  books  and  all  the  NT  books.  The  final  chapter  sketches  the  religious,  aesthetic, 
and  cultural  influence  of  the  Bible.  Grelot  is  professor  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 


W.  Grundmann,  Die  friihe  Christenheit  und  ihre  Schriften.  Umwelt,  Entstehung  und  Eigenart  der 
neutestamentlichen  Bucher  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1983,  paper  DM  16)  142  pp.,  folding  chart. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7667-0723-4. 

After  brief  remarks  on  the  NT  world,  this  nonspecialist  introduction  to  the  NT  writings  presents 
chapters  on  the  beginnings  of  the  NT,  Paul,  the  Jesus-tradition  and  the  Gospels,  the  beginning  of 
the  early  Christian  period,  and  the  writings  under  John’s  name.  The  folding  chart  correlates  impor¬ 
tant  dates  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  with  NT  events.  K.  Haacker  has  provided  a  three- 
page  foreword. 


G.  Gunn  (ed.),  The  Bible  and  American  Arts  and  Letters,  SBL  Bible  in  American  Culture  3 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  $15.95;  Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press)  xii  and  244  pp.,  6  plates. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-5634.  ISBN:  0-8006-0613-2  (Fortress),  0-89130-625-0  (SP). 

The  nine  contributors  to  this  volume  highlight  the  presence  or  absence  of  biblical  ideas,  motifs, 
or  conventions  in  various  areas  of  American  art  and  literature:  H.  Schneidau  on  poetry,  E.  Cady 
on  19th-century  novels,  R.  A.  Sherrill  on  20th-century  fiction,  W.  H.  Shurr  on  drama  (the  case 
of  E.  O’Neill’s  Lazarus  Laughed),  C.  E.  Clark  on  architecture,  E.  M.  Good  on  music,  J.  W.  Dixon 
on  painting,  D.  W.  Patterson  on  folk  arts,  and  S.  Bercovitch  on  myth.  Gunn  has  provided  a  nine- 
page  introduction. 


G.  Hammond,  The  Making  of  the  English  Bible  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1983,  $19.95) 
vi  and  249  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-13264.  ISBN:  0-8022-2419-9. 

Hammond,  who  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Manchester  (UK)  since  1971,  seeks  to  guide 
readers  to  the  major  landmarks  in  the  making  of  the  English  Bible  through  most  of  the  16th  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  17th  century.  After  discussing  the  Reformation  Bible  (the  work  of  W. 
Tyndale  and  M.  Coverdale),  he  examines  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  (the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Bishops’  Bible  and  Catholic  controversy,  the  Catholic  Bible),  and  then  focuses  on  the  King 
James  Version  (the  notes  of  J.  Bois,  words,  sentences).  A  fifteen-page  introduction  compares  the 
King  James  Version  and  the  New  English  Bible. 


R.  Hanna,  A  Grammatical  Aid  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1983)  456  pp. 
LCN:  82-84751.  ISBN:  0-8010-4272-0. 

Hanna,  professor  of  Greek  and  NT  at  the  Seminario  Evangelico  Asociado  in  Maracay, 
Venezuela,  has  collated  comments  from  eight  reference  grammars  of  NT  Greek  and  put  them  in 
verse-by-verse  order.  The  comments  have  been  chosen  either  because  they  convey  material  that 
is  not  common  knowledge  or  because  the  grammatical  construction  treated  therein  is  unusual.  The 
grammars  from  which  they  were  drawn  are  by  F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner  (1961),  A.  T.  Robertson 
(1934),  J.  H.  Moulton  (1908),  W.  F.  Howard  (1928),  and  N.  Turner  (1963),  as  well  as  Turner’s 
Grammatical  Insights  into  the  New  Testament  (1965),  E.  D.  Burton’s  Moods  and  Tenses  of  New 
Testament  Greek  (1898),  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testament  Greek  (1959). 

A.  T.  Hanson,  The  Living  Utterances  of  God.  The  New  Testament  Exegesis  of  the  Old  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  and  Todd,  1983,  paper  £9.95)  vi  and  250  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-232-51553-0. 

Hanson,  former  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Hull  (UK)  and  author  of  The  New 
Testament  Interpretation  of  Scripture  (1980),  takes  his  title  from  the  phrase  logia  zonta  (the  “living 
utterances”  of  God)  in  Acts  7:38  as  a  summary  of  what  the  NT  writers  believed  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be.  After  chapters  on  Jewish  traditions  of  exegesis  and  the  NT  inheritance,  he  discusses 
the  uses  of  Scripture  in  Paul’s  letters,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Deuteropaulines  and  Hebrews, 
the  Johannine  writings,  the  Pastorals  and  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  Revelation,  respectively.  The 
last  three  chapters  concern  NT  interpretation  and  ours,  the  nature  of  the  OT,  and  the  OT  in  the 
church  today. 
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H.  Hempelmann,  Grundfragen  der  Schriftauslegung.  Ein  Arbeitsbuch  mit  Texten  von  Martin 
Luther,  Adolf  Schlatter,  Karl  Barth,  Ernst  Kasemann,  Gerhard  Ebeling,  Gerhard  Maier  und  Peter 
Stuhlmacher,  Monographien  und  Studienbiicher  311  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1983,  paper  DM 
18.80)  125  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-417-29311-1. 

This  anthology  provides  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  German  Protestant  exegete-theologians 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  center  of  Scripture,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 
biblical  criticism.  The  selections  appear  under  five  headings:  M.  Luther  (what  promotes  Christ), 
A.  Schlatter  (unbelieving  critic  or  uncritical  biblicist?),  K.  Barth  (Jesus  Christ  as  the  center  of 
theology),  E.  Kasemann  and  G.  Ebeling  (radical  criticism  in  the  service  of  Reformation  theology), 
and  P.  Stuhlmacher  and  G.  Maier  (current  representatives  of  a  biblical  hermeneutic).  Eighty  ques¬ 
tions  for  reflection  and  discussion  are  included. 

M.  Hengel,  Between  Jesus  and  Paul.  Studies  in  the  Earliest  History  of  Christianity,  trans. 
J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $13.95)  xx  and  220  pp.  LCN:  83-48003.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1720-7. 

The  six  articles  in  this  volume  concern  the  development  of  the  church  from  the  earliest  post- 
Easter  community  in  Jerusalem  to  Paul’s  worldwide  mission:  between  Jesus  and  Paul  [§  20-155], 
Christology  and  NT  chronology  (1972),  the  origins  of  the  Christian  mission  [§  16-658],  the  use 
of  Christos  in  Paul’s  letters  and  the  pre-Pauline  tradition  (1982),  hymn  and  Christology  (1980), 
and  Luke  as  geographer  and  historian.  Hengel  is  professor  of  NT  and  early  Judaism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tubingen. 

H.-D.  Hoffmann  et  al.,  Von  Aaron  bis  Zypern.  Lexikon  biblischer  Eigennamen,  GTB 
Siebenstern  1074  (Gutersloh:  Mohn,  1983,  paper  DM  19.80)  194  pp.,  5  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-579-01074-3. 

This  dictionary  of  proper  names  in  the  Bible  provides  brief  articles  on  persons  and  places,  in 
alphabetical  order,  from  Aaron  to  Zypern.  Absolute  completeness  was  not  the  goal,  in  the  sense 
that  some  names  from  genealogies  (e.g.  in  1-2  Chronicles)  are  omitted.  The  articles  were  prepared 
by  Hoffmann,  A.  Lindemann,  D.  Luhrmann,  H.-P.  Stahli,  and  F.  Stolz. 

Holy  Bible.  The  New  King  James  Version  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  [1979] 
(Nashville,  TN:  Thomas  Nelson,  1982)  xi  and  1236  pp. 

The  editors  of  this  new  version  of  the  Authorized  Version  (1611),  known  popularly  as  the  King 
James  Version,  have  tried  to  remain  faithful  to  the  translational  philosophy  and  devotional  quality 
of  the  original,  while  bringing  up  to  date  its  language  and  textual  base.  Where  obsolesence  and 
other  reading  difficulties  existed,  present-day  vocabulary,  punctuation,  and  grammar  have  been 
carefully  integrated.  The  Greek  text  underlying  the  NT  is  the  Majority  text,  which  represents  the 
consensus  of  the  majority  of  Greek  manuscripts  and  is  similar  to  the  Textus  Receptus.  A  seventeen- 
page  history  of  the  King  James  Bible  is  included. 

E.  Hort,  The  Bible  Book.  Resources  for  Reading  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1983, 
paper  $12.95)  xiv  and  209  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-14446.  ISBN:  0-8245-0557-3. 

This  “consumer’s  guide”  to  the  NT  field  provides  evaluations  of  the  best  available  materials  to 
have  at  hand  for  serious  Bible  reading  and  study.  It  covers  introductions  to  the  NT,  English  ver¬ 
sions,  concordances,  essentials  for  using  the  Greek  NT,  tools  for  learning  NT  Greek,  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias,  the  lay  of  the  land  (atlases,  archaeology,  NT  geography),  handbooks  and 
almanacs,  NT  commentaries,  and  buying  books.  A  26-page  chart  supplying  basic  information 
about  each  item  (author,  short  title,  publisher,  ISBN,  date,  price)  is  included. 

An  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary.  Readings  for  Year  A  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983,  paper 
$7.95;  Atlanta:  John  Knox;  New  York:  Pilgrim  Press)  192  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-16779.  ISBN: 
0-664-24506-4  (Westminster). 

In  this  lectionary  for  year  A  in  the  liturgical  cycle,  the  wording  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
has  been  recast  to  minimize  the  male  bias  reflected  in  language  about  God  and  Christ  and  about 
human  beings:  e.g.  “God  the  Father  and  Mother”  instead  of  “God  the  Father,”  “Sovereign”  instead 
of  “Lord,”  “Child  of  God”  instead  of  “Son  of  God,”  “Human  One”  instead  of  “Son  of  Man,”  “realm 
of  God”  instead  of  “kingdom  of  God,”  “ruler”  instead  of  “king,”  and  “sisters  and  brothers”  instead 
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of  “brethren.”  Where  judged  appropriate,  additions  to  the  text  to  include  women  have  been  made: 
e.g.  “Abraham  and  Sarah.”  The  lectionary  was  prepared  for  experimental  and  voluntary  use  in 
churches  by  the  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary  Committee  appointed  by  the  Division  of  Education 
and  Ministry,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 

C.  Maier,  Heiliger  Geist  und  Schriftauslegung,  Theologie  und  Dienst  34  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus, 
1983,  paper  DM  7.80)  45  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-417-29034-1. 

Maier,  author  of  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen  Methode  (1974)  and  Wie  legen  wir  die 
Schrift  aus?  (1978),  considers  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  origin  and  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  first  chapter  treats  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Scripture  (the  inspired  word),  and  the  second 
chapter  deals  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  biblical  interpretation  (the  inspired  interpreter).  The  third 
chapter  makes  comments  based  on  questions  raised  at  a  conference  held  in  1982  at  Wolmersen, 
where  Maier  first  presented  his  ideas  on  the  topic. 

R.  Morgenthaler,  Statistik  des  neutestamentlichen  Wortschatzes.  Beiheft  zur  3.  Auflage  (Zurich: 
Gotthelf  Verlag,  1982,  paper)  24  pp.,  folding  chart.  ISBN:  3-85706-221-5. 

This  supplement  to  Morgenthaler’s  compilation  of  statistics  on  the  Greek  NT  takes  account  of 
the  26th  edition  of  Novum  Testamentum  graece  (1979).  It  gives  statistics  for  changes  in  word 
occurrence,  form,  and  order,  as  well  as  new  lists  of  the  vocabulary  and  word  frequencies  in  the 
Johannine  letters,  and  corrections  to  A.  S.  Geden’s  concordance  of  the  Greek  NT  (on  which 
Morgenthaler’s  work  was  based).  Also  included  are  observations  on  the  differences  between 
Morgenthaler’s  work  and  the  Vollstandige  Konkordanz  edited  by  K.  Aland  [see  §  26-807]. 

E.  A.  Nida  et  al.,  Style  and  Discourse.  With  special  reference  to  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (New  York:  United  Bible  Societies,  1983,  paper  $5.95)  vi  and  199  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7982-0603-9. 

Based  on  seminars  held  in  1982  at  the  University  of  Pretoria,  this  volume  is  intended  not  only 
as  a  treatise  on  style  and  discourse  with  emphasis  on  the  Greek  NT,  but  also  as  a  call  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  significance  of  style  as  an  imperative  component  in  biblical  translation.  Its  eleven 
chapters  deal  with  rhetorical  signs,  rhetorical  structures,  types  of  texts,  the  meaning  of  lexical 
units,  symbolic  meaning,  the  meaning  of  nuclear  structures,  the  meaning  of  internuclear  struc¬ 
tures,  methods  for  the  analysis  of  texts,  the  communication  process,  literature  and  its  study,  and 
rhetorical  features  and  translation.  The  appendix  proposes  a  new  classification  of  the  figures 
( schemata )  in  the  Greek  NT.  Nida  prepared  the  manuscript  in  collaboration  with  J.  P.  Louw, 
A.  H.  Snyman,  and  J.  van  W.  Cronje. 

T.  Owings,  A  Cumulative  Index  to  New  Testament  Greek  Grammars  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1983, 
paper  $7.95)  204  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-6702-2. 

Indexed  in  this  volume  are  eight  intermediate  and  advanced  grammars  of  NT  Greek  that  are 
widely  used  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  The  intermediate  grammars  are  by  (1)  J.  A.  Brooks  and 
C.  L.  Winbery,  (2)  H.  E.  Dana  and  J.  R.  Mantey,  (3)  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  (4)  A.  T.  Robertson  and 
W.  H.  Davis,  and  (5)  M.  Zerwick.  The  advanced  grammars  are  by  (6)  F.  Blass,  A.  Debrunner, 
and  R.  W.  Furk;  (7)  J.  H.  Moulton,  W.  F.  Howard,  and  N.  Turner;  and  (8)  A.  T.  Robertson.  The 
references  appear  according  to  the  customary  order  of  biblical  books,  e.g.  Mt  1:1 — MHT  III  167; 
Rob  780,  793,  795. 

W.  Ros-ton  and  J.  Laskowski,  Polska  bibliografia  nauk  koscielnych  za  lata  1974-1976,  2  vols. 
(Warsaw:  Akademir  Teologii  Katolickiej,  1983,  paper)  315  pp.;  356  pp.  Indexed.  ISSN: 
0303-2272. 

This  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  in  Polish  on  theology,  published  from  1974  to  1976, 
includes  forty-seven  pages  on  biblical  studies  comprising  32 1  entries  arranged  under  eight  head¬ 
ings:  introduction  to  Holy  Scripture;  texts  and  translations;  Apocrypha,  Qumran  texts,  and  others; 
OT  exegesis;  NT  exegesis;  biblical  theology;  the  biblical  world;  and  the  Bible  in  pastoral  activity. 
French  translations  of  most  titles  are  provided,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  summary  of  content 
in  French. 
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Society  of  Biblical  Literature  1983  Seminar  Papers,  ed.  K.  H.  Richards,  SBL  Seminar  Papers 
Series  22  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $15)  ix  and  479  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN: 
0-89130-667-6.  ISSN:  0145-2711. 

The  thirty-seven  papers  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  1983  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Dallas,  TX.  Those  directly  concerned  with  the  NT  are  by  R.  M. 
Fowler  on  “the  reader”  of  Mk,  R.  G.  Gruenler  on  Jesus’  logically  odd  use  of  “I”  as  a  clue  to  his 
intentionality,  P.  W.  Hollenbach  on  recent  historical-Jesus  studies  and  the  social  sciences,  E. 
Rivkin  on  locating  John  the  Baptizer  in  Palestinian  Judaism,  W.  R.  Long  on  the  image  of  Paul 
in  the  trial  scenes  in  Acts,  S.  M.  Praeder  on  Paul  as  miracle  worker  and  missionary  in  Acts, 
G.  R.  Jacobson  on  Paul  as  the  “savior  who  is  present”  in  Lk-Acts,  D.  P.  Moessner  on  Paul  and 
the  pattern  of  the  prophet  like  Moses  in  Acts,  N.  A.  Beck  on  the  Lukan  writer’s  stories  about  the 
call  of  Paul,  C.  J.  Reedy  on  rhetorical  concerns  and  argumentative  techniques  in  Matthean  pro¬ 
nouncement  stories,  A.  J.  Droge  on  call  stories  in  Greek  biography  and  the  Gospels,  J.  K.  Riches 
on  the  sociology  of  Mt,  J.  M.  Fennelly  on  the  Jerusalem  community  according  to  Acts  1-10  in 
socioeconomic  perspective,  D.  Schmidt  on  linguistic  arguments  about  the  authenticity  of  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  N.  T.  Wright  on  Adam  in  Pauline  Christology,  F.  W.  Danker  on  Greco-Roman  cultural 
accommodation  in  the  Christology  of  Lk-Acts,  G.  A.  Phillips  on  the  reader  in  context  in  Mt 
13:1-52,  and  B.  B.  Scott  on  how  to  mismanage  a  miracle  (reader-response  criticism).  Three 
articles  by  J.  M.  Robinson,  R.  D.  Worden,  and  U.  Luz,  respectively,  deal  with  reconstructing  the 
Q-form  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount/Plain.  Also  included  are  papers  on  1  Enoch  (by  S.  B.  Reid, 
J.  VanderKam,  and  D.  W.  Suter);  Greco-Roman  religions  (M.  E.  Clark,  L.  H.  Martin,  K.  N. 
Macfarlane,  and  C.  R.  Phillips);  Josephus  (G.  L.  Johnson);  and  Letter  of  Aristeas  (N.  Janowitz). 

Spirit  within  Structure.  Essays  in  Honor  of  George  Johnston  on  the  Occasion  of  his  Se\>entieth 
Birthday,  ed.  E.  J.  Furcha,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Monographs,  New  Series  3  (Allison  Park,  PA: 
Pickwick  Publications,  1983,  paper)  xvi  and  199  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-24614. 
ISBN:  0-915138-53-0. 

Of  the  twelve  articles  honoring  Professor  Johnston  of  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  those  most 
pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  H.  M.  Rumscheidt  on  liberation  for  solidarity  (constructive  con¬ 
tributions  of  “materialistic”  exegesis),  P.  Garnet  on  how  the  multitudes  understood  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  D.  G.  Boyd  on  Spirit  and  church  in  1  Corinthians  12-14  and  Acts,  D.  Y.  Hadidian  on 
the  Spirit  and  the  life  of  obedience,  and  D.  Ewert  on  the  Spirit  and  the  blessed  hope.  The  other 
contributors  are  D.  Runnalls,  E.  J.  Furcha,  A.  Hayes,  R.  H.  Wallace,  F.  Meadows,  P.  Smyth,  and 
D.  W.  Chappell.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  are  included. 

G.  Theissen,  Studien  zur  Soziologie  des  Urchristentums,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum 
Neuen  Testament  19  (2nd,  rev.  ed.;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1983,  cloth  DM  79,  paper  DM  48) 
vi  and  364  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-144652-6  (cloth),  3-16-14465 1-8  (paper). 

The  first  edition  of  this  collection  of  Theissen’s  articles  on  the  sociology  of  primitive  Christianity 
was  described  in  NTA  24,  p.  185.  The  new  edition  adds  a  previously  unpublished  article  on  Pauline 
Christology  and  social  experience,  a  select  bibliography  on  the  social  history  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  an  index  of  ancient  sources. 

Theologie  und  Leben.  Festgabe  fur  Georg  Soil  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  ed.  A.  Bodem  and  A.  M. 
Kothgasser,  Biblioteca  di  Scienze  Religiose  58  (Rome:  LAS,  1983,  paper  45,000  L)  530  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  88-213-0075-7. 

Of  these  twenty-five  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Soil,  two  concern  the  NT: 
M.  Kramer  on  the  tradition  history  of  the  Synoptic  parables-discourse  (Mt  13:1-53;  Mk  4:1-34; 
Lk  8:4-18),  and  H.  E.  Lona  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  God.  Also  included  are  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  honoree,  a  four-page  greeting  by  the  editors,  and  a  bibliography  of  Soil’s  writings. 
The  book  is  available  from  LAS,  Piazza  Ateneo  Salesiano  1,  00139  Rome. 

J.  Trinquet,  Revues  Bibliques,  Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  56  (Paris:  Letouzey  et  Ane, 
1983,  paper  25  F)  cols.  617-644. 

Originally  published  as  part  of  fascicle  56  of  Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  [NTA  28, 
p.  79],  this  booklet  provides  bibliographic  information  about  journals  devoted  to  the  OT,  the  NT, 
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both  OT  and  NT,  biblical  bibliography,  theology  and  religious  studies,  and  Palestine  and  the 
ancient  Near  East.  Trinquet  is  director  of  the  school  of  oriental  languages  at  the  Institut  Catholique 
de  Paris. 

J.  B.  Tyson,  The  New  Testament  and  Early  Christianity  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1984;  London: 
Collier  Macmillan)  xviii  and  458  pp.,  8  maps,  25  figs.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
83-9378.  ISBN:  0-02-421890-1. 

The  title  of  this  expanded  and  reorganized  version  of  A  Study  of  Early  Christianity  [NTA  18, 
p.  380]  calls  attention  to  the  two  interrelated  areas  with  which  the  book  is  concerned.  After  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity,  it  treats  the  context  of  early  Christianity  (historical, 
Jewish,  Hellenistic);  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (the  study  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  the  Gospels,  oral 
traditions,  Jesus);  Christianity  from  A.D.  30  to  70  (early  Jewish  Christianity,  Pauline  Christi¬ 
anity);  and  Christianity  from  A.D.  70  to  185  (increasing  diversity,  persecution  and  the  rise  of  early 
Catholic  Christianity).  A  three-page  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  included.  Tyson  is  professor 
of  NT  at  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  TX. 

G.  Vermes,  Jesus  and  the  World  of  Judaism  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1984,  paper  $10.95)  x  and 
197  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-16535.  ISBN:  0-8006-1784-3. 

The  ten  studies  in  this  collection  concern  Jesus  the  Jew,  a  historian’s  reading  of  the  Gospels 
(1981),  the  Father  and  his  kingdom  (1981),  Jesus  and  Christianity  (1981),  Jewish  studies  and  NT 
interpretation  [§  24-710],  Jewish  literature  and  NT  exegesis  [§  27-801],  the  present  state  of  the 
Son  of  Man  debate  [§  23-625],  the  impact  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  on  Jewish  studies  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  [§  20-973],  the  impact  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  on  the  study  of  the  NT 
[§  21-583],  and  the  Essenes  and  history  [§  26-316].  Vermes  is  reader  in  Jewish  studies  and  fellow 
of  Wolfson  College,  Oxford. 
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E.  Arens,  Kommunikative  Handlungen.  Die  paradigmatische  Bedeutung  der  Gleichnisse  Jesu  fur 
eine  Handlungstheorie  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1982,  paper  DM  48)  424  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3^91-71056-1. 

Arens  develops  his  understanding  of  the  Gospel  parables  as  the  communicative  actions  of  Jesus 
first  by  discussing  the  parables  as  metaphors  and  as  Jesus’  speech-acts,  and  then  by  describing  and 
evaluating  various  parable  theories  (historical,  existentialist,  linguistic-literary  critical).  In  the 
third  part  he  moves  toward  a  linguistic-philosophical  approach  to  speech  as  action,  and  in  the 
fourth  part  he  investigates  the  parables  as  Jesus’  innovative  speech-acts.  Arens  outlined  some  of 
his  views  on  these  topics  in  a  recent  article  in  TheolPhil  [§  25-837]. 

✓ 

J.  Auneau  et  al.,  Evangiles  synoptiques  et  Actes  des  apotres,  Petite  bibliotheque  des  sciences 
bibliques,  Nouveau  Testament  4  (Paris:  Desclee,  1981,  paper)  294  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  2-71 89-0 190-X. 

After  a  42-page  introduction  to  the  Gospels  by  M.  Gourgues  and  E.  Charpentier,  this  volume 
presents  surveys  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts:  J.  Auneau  on  Mk,  J.  Radermakers  on  Mt,  and 

F.  Bovon  on  Lk-Acts.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  structure,  literary  features,  theology,  com¬ 
munity  setting,  and  authorship  of  the  individual  works. 

J.  A.  Baird,  Rediscovering  the  Power  of  the  Gospels.  Jesus’  Theology  of  the  Kingdom  (Wooster, 
OH:  Iona  Press,  1982,  paper  $7.95)  xi  and  237  pp.,  3  figs.  LCN:  82-083623.  ISBN:  0-910789- 
00-2. 

Baird,  professor  of  religion  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio,  aims  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  recover  a  reliable  picture  of  Jesus  and  that  Jesus’  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  the  greatest  source 
of  power  available  to  humanity.  The  eight  parts  in  his  presentation  concern  the  holy  word  as  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  God  as  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  heaven  as  the  dimension  of 
the  kingdom,  persons  as  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  Jesus  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  the  kingdom, 
the  church  as  the  fellowship  of  the  kingdom,  ethics  as  the  life-style  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
eschaton  as  the  final  consummation  of  the  kingdom. 
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W.  Berg,  Die  Rezeption  alttestamentlicher  Motive  im  Neuen  Testament — dargestellt  an  den 
Seewandelerzahlungen ,  HochschulSammlung  Theologie,  Exegese  1  (Freiburg:  Hochschul  Verlag, 
1979,  paper  DM  55)  ix  and  374  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-8107-2029-1. 

An  abbreviated  and  updated  form  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  accepted  by  the  department  of 
Catholic  theology  at  Munich  in  1979,  this  investigation  of  the  OT  and  extrabiblical  backgrounds 
to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  walking  on  the  waters  (Mt  14:22-33;  Mk  6:45-52;  Jn  6:16-21) 
focuses  on  five  motifs  and  formulas:  walking  on  the  sea,  God’s  passing  by,  crying  out  before  a 
divine  or  demonic  being,  the  self-presentation  “It  is  I,”  and  the  exhortation  “Fear  not”  and  its  con¬ 
nection  to  the  self-presentation.  Berg  concludes  that  the  three  Gospel  accounts  portray  Jesus  in 
Yahweh’s  role  as  the  only  savior  and  bearer  of  salvation,  but  emphasize  different  aspects  of  how 
salvation  occurs:  through  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  (Mk),  through  faith  in  Jesus  (Mt),  and  in  the  word 
of  Jesus  (Jn). 

P.  Borgen,  Logos  Was  the  True  Light  and  Other  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  “Relieff”  9 
(Trondheim,  Norway:  Tapir  Publishers,  University  of  Trondheim,  1983,  paper  90  N.  kr.  or  $13) 
172  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  82-519-0565-6. 

The  eleven  studies  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this  volume  concern  the  targumic  character  of  Jn 
1:1-18  [§  15-199],  the  unity  of  the  discourse  in  Jn  6  [§  4-687],  the  midrashic  character  of  Jn  6 
[§  8-1005],  debates  on  expository  method  and  form  with  regard  to  Jn  6:31-58,  the  use  of  tradition 
in  Jn  12:44-50  [§  24-845],  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  passion  narrative  [§  4-359],  John’s 
use  of  the  OT  and  the  problem  of  sources  and  traditions  (1976),  Logos  as  the  true  light  [§§  16-913; 
17-177],  the  OT  in  the  formation  of  NT  theology  [§  21-534],  God’s  agent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(1968),  and  the  Son  of  Man  saying  in  Jn  3:13-14  (1977). 

R.  E.  Brown,  La  Communaute  du  disciple  bien-aime,  trans.  F.  M.  Godefroid,  Lectio  Divina  1 15 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  128  F)  225  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-02000-1. 

The  French  version  of  The  Community  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  [NTA  24,  p.  78]. 

y 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Hard  Sayings  of  Jesus,  The  Jesus  Library  (Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity, 
1983,  paper  $6.95)  266  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-10793.  ISBN:  0-87784-927-7. 

Bruce  includes  under  “the  hard  sayings  of  Jesus”  those  that  are  hard  to  understand  and  those 
that  are  easy  to  understand  but  hard  to  take.  After  a  five-page  introduction,  he  explains  seventy 
Gospel  sayings  (all  but  the  first  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels)  in  light  of  their  original  cultural  and 
historical  settings:  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Jn  6:53),  the  Son 
of  Man  forgiving  sins  (Mk  2: 10),  not  the  righteous  but  sinners  (Mk  2: 17),  the  Sabbath  for  man 
(Mk  2:27-28),  not  dead  but  sleeping  (Mk  5:39),  etc. 

R.  Busemann,  Die  Jiingergemeinde  nach  Markus  10.  Eine  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung 
des  10.  Kapitels  im  Markusevangelium,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  57  (Konigstein/Ts. —  Bonn: 
Hanstein,  1983,  DM  78)  278  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7756-1069-3. 

After  reviewing  recent  research  on  Mk  10,  Busemann  attempts  to  distinguish  traditional  and 
redactional  elements  in  the  individual  pericopes:  riches  and  God’s  kingdom  (vv.  23-27),  the  reward 
for  forsaking  possessions  and  for  discipleship  (vv.  28-31),  Jesus  and  the  rich  man  (vv.  17-22), 
Jesus’  position  regarding  marriage  and  divorce  (vv.  1-12),  Jesus  and  the  children  (vv.  13-16),  the 
third  passion  prediction  (vv.  32-34),  Jesus  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (vv.  35-45),  and  the  faith  and 
discipleship  of  Bartimaeus  (vv.  46-52).  Then  he  investigates  the  Evangelist’s  connection  with  a  pre- 
Markan  collection  with  reference  to  the  pre-Markan  redactional  levels  behind  Mk  10  and  the 
Markan  redaction.  He  concludes  that,  in  this  chapter,  Mark  showed  his  pastoral  qualities  as  a 
spiritual  guide  for  the  community  of  disciples.  The  study  was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
(directed  by  K.  Muller)  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Wurzburg  in  1982. 

S.  Candela,  Evangelo  secondo  Giovanni,  lntroduzione  e  note  (Naples:  Giannini,  1982,  paper 
25,000  L)  478  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography. 

In  his  130-page  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Candela  considers  the  historical  settings  of 
Jesus  and  the  Evangelist,  and  discusses  some  of  Jn’s  theological  and  stylistic  characteristics.  Then 
he  provides  an  Italian  translation  of  each  chapter  in  the  Gospel  along  with  comments  on  individual 
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verses  and  general  comments.  Also  included  are  a  glossary  of  Johannine  expressions  and  an  appen¬ 
dix  on  Francis  of  Assisi’s  teaching  about  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church. 

J.  D.  Crossan,  In  Fragments.  The  Aphorisms  of  Jesus  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983, 
$24.95)  x  and  389  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-47719.  ISBN:  0-06-061608-3. 

This  investigation  of  how  the  aphoristic  tradition  worked  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  what  it 
did  with  its  materials  takes  as  a  data  base  133  aphorisms  found  in  Mk  and  Q,  or  independently 
in  other  early  Christian  writings,  or  dependently  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Crossan,  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  DePaul  University  in  Chicago  and  author  of  In  Parables  (1973),  discusses  the  aphorisms 
with  reference  to  genre,  core,  saying,  compound,  cluster,  conclusion,  dialogue,  story,  and  model. 
One  appendix  lists  the  corpus  of  aphorisms,  and  the  other  outlines  the  presumed  sequence  of  Q. 

H.  Echegaray,  La  practica  de  Jesus,  Pedal  143  (Salamanca:  Sfgueme,  1982,  paper)  207  pp. 
ISBN:  84-301-0888-2. 

This  exploration  of  the  concrete  circumstances  of  Jesus’  poverty  and  its  theological  significance 
contains  chapters  on  the  person  of  Jesus  in  salvation  history,  the  way  of  Jesus  in  Jewish  society 
of  the  1st  century,  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  groups  of  his  time,  and  the  “project”  of  Jesus. 
G.  Gutierrez  has  provided  a  twenty-page  introduction. 

P.  F.  Ellis  and  J.  M.  Ellis,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  An  Access  Guide  for  Scripture  Study 
(New  York:  Sadlier,  1983,  paper)  173  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-061455.  ISBN:  0-8215-5918-4. 
[Discussion  Leader’s  Edition  includes  Leader's  Manual,  by  E.  F.  Gordon,  32  pp.  ISBN:  0-8215- 
5936-2.] 

After  a  general  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  its  contents,  the 
authors  present  expositions  based  on  the  Good  News  Bible  under  six  headings:  Jesus’  credentials 
(1 : 1-4:3);  response  to  Jesus — belief  and  unbelief  (4:4-6:21);  controversy  about  Jesus’  credentials 
(6:22-10:21);  controversy  about  Jesus’  credentials  (10:22-12:1 1);  Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem  and 
his  farewell  discourse  (12:12-17:26);  and  Jesus’  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  (18:1-21:25). 
Questions  for  discussion  and  points  for  reflection,  prayer,  and  meditation  are  provided.  The 
leader’s  manual  by  E.  F.  Gordon  offers  suggestions  for  both  adult  and  high-school  groups. 

W.  R.  Farmer  (ed.),  New  Synoptic  Studies.  The  Cambridge  Gospel  Conference  and  Beyond 
(Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1983,  $32.95)  xli  and  533  pp.,  photograph.  Indexed. 
LCN:  83-13396.  ISBN:  0-86554-087-X. 

The  twenty  papers  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  (UK)  Conference  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  held 
in  August  1979,  have  been  grouped  in  five  categories:  the  patristic  evidence  (by  W.  R.  Farmer, 
G.  G.  Gamba,  and  D.  Peabody);  further  evidence  for  the  posteriority  of  Mk  and  for  the  early 
character  of  Matthean  tradition  in  relation  to  Lk  and  Mk  (P.  Parker,  L.  Cope,  G.  W.  Buchanan, 
P.  Sigal,  and  B.  Reicke);  new  methodological  approaches  (A.  C.  Outler,  J.  G.  F.  Collison,  W.  O. 
Walker,  and  J.  B.  Tyson);  papers  assuming  the  Two-Gospel  hypothesis  (J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Collison, 
T.  R.  W.  Longstaff,  and  J.  B.  Orchard);  and  papers  exploring  a  paradigm  shift  in  Gospel  studies 
(D.  L.  Dungan,  C.  T.  Davis,  P.  Shuler,  and  P.  W.  Agnew).  Farmer  has  provided  a  35-page  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  23-page  response  to  J.  A.  Fitzmyer’s  defense  of  the  Two-Document  hypothesis. 

G.  Galli  (ed.),  Interpretazione  e  strutture.  Le  strutture  del  discorso  di  Paolo  a  Mileto,  Universita 
di  Macerata,  Pubblicazioni  della  Facolta  di  Lettere  e  Filosofia  7  (Turin:  Marietti,  1981,  paper 
12,000  L)  189  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  8821186016. 

After  Galli’s  introduction  on  the  contribution  of  psychology  to  structural  analysis,  this  volume 
presents  articles  by  G.  Ghiberti  on  Paul’s  discourse  at  Miletus  (Acts  20:17-38)  in  its  biblical  con¬ 
text,  A.  Casalegno  on  the  literary  structure  of  Acts  20:17-38,  A.  Zuczkowski  on  the  “perlocutory” 
structure  of  Paul’s  discourse  at  Miletus,  J.  S.  Petofi  on  the  structure  of  communication  in  Acts 
20:17-38,  and  D.  Devoti  on  the  psychoanalytic  interpretation  of  biblical  texts.  Transcripts  of  the 
discussions  generated  by  the  papers  are  included. 

G.  Ghiberti,  La  sepoltura  di  Gesu.  I  Vangeli  e  la  Sindone,  Studia  taurinensia  3  (Rome:  Pietro 
Marietti,  1982,  paper  8,500  L)  115  pp.  Indexed. 

Ghiberti,  author  of  La  risurrezione  di  Gesu  (1982),  considers  the  Gospel  evidence  concerning 
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Jesus’  burial  in  relation  to  the  Shroud  of  Turin.  After  outlining  the  problem,  he  discusses  Jesus’ 
tomb,  the  burial  customs  of  Jesus’  day,  and  the  cloths  used  for  his  burial  [see  §  24-755].  This  is 
followed  by  a  review  of  biblical  scholarship  on  Jesus’  burial  under  three  headings:  biblical  studies 
on  the  shroud.  Gospel  commentaries,  and  specific  studies.  The  final  chapter  offers  systematic 
reflections  on  the  Gospel  data  and  the  shroud. 

R.  Glockner,  Neutestamentliche  Wundergeschichten  und  das  Lob  der  Wundertaten  Gottes  in  den 
Psalmen.  Studien  zur  sprachlichen  und  theologischen  Verwandtschaft  zwischen  neutestamentlichen 
Wundergeschichten  und  Psalmen ,  Walberberger  Studien,  Theologische  Reihe  13  (Mainz: 
Griinewald,  1983,  DM  42)  215  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7867-1068-6. 

Glockner,  author  of  Biblischer  Glaube  ohne  Wunder?  (1979),  argues  that  the  miracle  stories  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  language  and  theology  of  the  OT  Psalms. 
After  reviewing  the  miraculous  answers  to  prayers  in  the  NT  and  the  Psalms,  he  explores  four 
motifs  in  the  Psalms  and  their  NT  counterparts:  God  rules  over  the  rebellion  of  the  sea — Jesus 
stills  the  storm  at  sea  (Mk  4:35-41);  God  saves  from  the  gates  of  the  underworld — Jesus  heals  the 
possessed  man  from  Gerasa  (Mk  5:1-20);  God  raises  up  the  lowly  and  shames  the  proud — Jesus 
heals  a  crippled  woman  (Lk  13:10-17);  and  you  must  not  forget  the  acts  of  God — Jesus  heals  the 
ten  lepers  (Lk  17:1 1-19).  German  versions  of  the  four  focal  NT  texts  and  their  OT  parallels  are 
presented  in  synoptic  fashion  in  a  35-page  appendix. 

J.  Guillet,  La  foi  de  Jesus-Christ,  Jesus  et  Jesus-Christ  12  (Paris:  Desclee,  1980,  paper)  190  pp. 
ISBN:  2-7189-0175-6. 

After  exploring  the  NT  silence  about  Jesus’  faith,  Guillet  considers  the  point  of  departure  and 
goal  of  Jesus’  faith  according  to  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  the  dimensions  of  Jesus’  faith,  his  prayer 
in  relation  to  faith,  Jesus  and  the  faith  of  his  people,  his  attitude  toward  the  future,  Jesus  vis-a-vis 
the  faith  of  human  beings,  his  death  in  faith,  and  his  faith  and  ours. 

H.  Hempelmann,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi — eine  historische  Tatsache?  Eine  engagierte 
Analyse  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1982,  paper  DM  14.80)  96  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-417- 
29504-1. 

Hempelmann  first  tries  to  establish  the  historical  credibility  of  the  NT  resurrection  accounts  by 
examining  the  propriety  of  the  quest  for  the  historicity  of  the  resurrection  and  various  elements 
in  the  texts.  Then  he  deals  with  historical,  epistemological,  philosophical,  and  theological  issues 
related  to  Jesus’  resurrection:  e.g..  What  are  the  limits  of  a  scientific-historical  investigation  of 
Jesus’  resurrection?  Did  Jesus’  resurrection  violate  the  laws  of  nature?  Why  did  the  risen  Lord  not 
reveal  himself  to  all  the  world? 

L.  W.  Hurtado,  Mark,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983,  paper 
$9.95)  xxv  and  291  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-48930.  ISBN:  0-06-064085-5. 

Hurtado,  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  religion  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  and 
author  of  Text-Critical  Methodology  and  the  Pre-Caesarean  Text  (1981),  aims  to  help  nonspecialists 
see  what  Mark  was  trying  to  say  and  what  his  theological  emphases  were.  The  eleven-page  intro¬ 
duction  discusses  Mk  in  relation  to  the  other  Gospels,  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  its 
major  themes  and  emphases,  literary  style,  and  outline.  The  commentary  on  the  Good  News  Bible 
version  of  Mk  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts:  the  forerunner  and  Jesus  (1:1-20),  the  ministry 
begins  (1:21-45),  blasphemy  and  bad  company  (2:1-17),  more  controversies  (2:18-3:6),  etc. 

H.  C.  Kee,  Community  of  the  New  Age.  Studies  in  Mark’s  Gospel,  Rose  6  (2nd  ed.;  Macon,  GA: 
Mercer  University  Press,  1983,  $16.95)  xiii  and  225  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-17416.  ISBN: 
0-86554-100-0. 

The  corrected  reprint  of  a  book  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  329. 

J.  D.  Kingsbury,  The  Christology  of  Mark’s  Gospel  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  $19.95)  xvii 
and  203  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-5576.  ISBN:  0-8006-0706-6. 

Kingsbury,  professor  of  biblical  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  VA,  and 
author  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (1981),  first  discusses  the  motif  of  the  secret 
of  Jesus’  identity  in  Mk  and  the  so-called  corrective  approach  to  Markan  Christology.  Then  he  con- 
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centrates  on  Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  Davidic  Messiah-King  and  Son  of  God,  and 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Mark’s  understanding  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man.  He  argues  that, 
in  Mark’s  Christology,  the  Son  of  God  aspect  had  an  inward  orientation  focusing  on  the  secret  of 
Jesus’  identity  and  on  confessing  him  aright,  whereas  the  Son  of  Man  aspect  had  an  outward  orien¬ 
tation  calling  attention  to  Jesus’  interaction  with  the  public,  or  world. 

K.  Kjaer-Hansen,  Studier  i  namet  Jesus  (Aarhus:  Menighedsfakultetet,  1982,  paper  145  D.  kr.) 
vi  and  422  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  87-877-3708-6. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  University  of  Lund  in  1982,  this  volume  investigates 
the  problem  posed  in  Israel  today  by  the  names  ysw  (Jeshu)  and  ySw‘  (Jeshua),  the  name-forms 
yhws‘  (Jehoshua/Joshua)  and  ysw‘  (Jeshua)  in  antiquity  up  to  the  Bar  Kokhba  revolt,  the  Hebrew 
name-forms  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  Matthew’s  treatment  of  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Kjaer-Hansen  concludes  that,  according  to  Matthew,  the  personal  name  “Jesus”  had 
christological,  soteriological,  and  ecclesiological  connotations. 

F.  J.  Leenhardt,  La  mort  et  le  testament  de  Jesus,  Essais  bibliques  6  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides, 
1983,  paper)  145  pp.  ISBN:  2-8259-0008-7. 

Leenhardt,  author  of  L’Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains  (2nd  ed.,  1981),  first  considers  why 
Jesus  died  with  reference  to  his  rejection  of  violence,  his  Gethsemane  experience,  the  Passover 
framework  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  his  death  “for  us.”  The  second  part  focuses  on  the  Eucharist 
in  the  NT:  the  invitation,  the  thanksgiving,  the  bread  broken,  etc.  The  third  part  offers  clarifica¬ 
tions  about  the  thanksgiving,  the  sacrificial  character  of  Jesus’  death,  the  ideas  of  “sacramental 
sign”  and  “grace,”  and  the  verb  “to  be.” 

C.  L’Eplattenier,  Lecture  de  levangile  de  Luc  (Paris:  Desclee,  1982,  paper  89  F)  330  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7189-0221-3. 

This  “integral  reading”  of  Lk  seeks  to  verify  the  hypothesis  of  the  Gospel’s  global  coherence 
without  ignoring  any  element  of  the  text.  After  taking  its  direction  from  Luke’s  prologue  (1:1-4), 
it  groups  the  discussions  of  the  individual  pericopes  in  four  sequences:  introductory  accounts 
( 1 :5— 4 : 1 3) ,  the  liberating  activity  of  Jesus  (4: 14-9:50),  the  ascent  to  Jerusalem  (9:51-19:28),  and 
fulfillment  (19:29-24:53).  A  six-page  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  included.  L’Eplattenier  is  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  of  France. 

M.  Limbeck,  Jesus — der  Mensch,  der  in  kein  Schema  passt.  Von  der  Moglichkeit  eines  neuen 
Lebens  (Stuttgart:  Religiose  Bildungsarbeit,  1983,  paper  DM  19.80)  223  pp.  ISBN:  3-921005- 
67-1. 

This  volume  contains  revised  and  expanded  versions  of  sixteen  articles  published  in  the 
Katholisches  Sonntagsblatt  of  the  diocese  of  Rottenburg-Stuttgart.  They  appear  under  the  following 
headings:  “Are  you  he  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another?”  (Lk  7:19),  Jesus  as  a  man 
of  his  time,  Jesus  as  ahead  of  his  time,  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Twelve,  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  in  controversy  about  God,  the  true  love  of  God,  the  correct  piety,  on  the  way  to 
the  passion,  Jesus’  last  meal,  the  cross,  Easter,  ascension  and  Pentecost,  the  church,  and  Jesus  as 
the  justification  of  God.  Limbeck  is  the  author  of  Von  Jesus  beten  lernen  (1980)  and  Aus  Liebe 
zum  Leben  (2nd  ed.,  1983). 

J.  Martorell,  Los  milagros  de  Jesus,  Series  Academica  2  (Valencia:  Facultad  de  Teologfa  “San 
Vicente  Ferrer,”  1980,  paper)  94  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-600-21 19-X. 

After  discussing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  “great  sign,”  Martorell  presents  brief  studies  on 
ten  miracle  stories  in  the  Gospels:  Jn  2:1-12;  4:43-54;  5:1-15;  9:1-41;  11:1-44;  Mk  5:21-43; 
3:1-6;  4:35-41;  Mt  17:24-27;  and  Mk  6:30-44;  8:1-10,  14-21 .  The  appendixes  treat  the  historicity 
of  Jesus’  miracles,  the  hermeneutical  context  of  the  Gospel  miracle  stories,  the  particular  perspec¬ 
tive  of  each  Evangelist,  and  the  classification  of  the  Gospel  miracle  stories. 

J.  R.  Michaels,  John,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1984,  paper 
$9.95)  xxix  and  364  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  8347729.  ISBN:  0-06-065575-5. 

After  a  fifteen-page  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  volume  presents  for  each  of  the 
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Gospel's  fifty  pericopes  the  Good  News  translation,  a  commentary,  and  additional  notes:  the  Word 
of  life  (1:1-18);  the  first  two  days:  John  the  Baptist’s  message  (1:19-34);  the  next  two  days:  the 
call  of  the  disciples  (1 :35-51);  the  last  two  days:  a  wedding  in  Galilee  (2:1-12);  the  first  Passover 
(2:13-25);  etc.  Michaels,  author  of  Servant  and  Son  (1981),  observes  that  the  Evangelist  was  con¬ 
scious  that  the  Helper-Paraclete  was  testifying  about  Jesus  Christ  through  him  and  in  his  Gospel. 

D.  J.  Moo,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Gospel  Passion  Narratives  (Sheffield,  UK:  Almond  Press, 
1983,  cloth  £17.95  or  $29.95,  paper  £9.95  or  $17.95)  xi  and  468  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-907459-28-5  (cloth),  0-907459-29-3  (paper). 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  Black  and  R.  McL.  Wilson,  and 
accepted  in  1979  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  this  study  analyzes  the  Gospel  passages  in 
which  an  OT  text  is  brought  into  relationship  with  Jesus'  passion.  After  discussing  the  hermeneu¬ 
tics  of  late  Judaism,  it  focuses  on  the  uses  of  various  OT  texts  in  the  passion  accounts  of  the  four 
Gospels:  the  Isaianic  Servant  Songs,  Zechariah  9-14,  the  lament  psalms,  OT  sacrificial  imagery, 
and  miscellaneous  OT  texts.  Moo  concludes  that  the  Evangelists  were  convinced  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  one  of  the  OT,  and  that  they  used  the  OT  in  ways  that  cannot  be  legitimately 
characterized  as  midrash  or  pesher. 

S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  Los  Cdnticos  del  Evangelio  de  la  Infancia  segiin  San  Lucas,  Puer  Natus  1 
(Madrid:  Institute)  “Francisco  Suarez,”  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1983, 
paper  $20)  xi  and  373  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-00-05410-5. 

After  discussing  general  questions  regarding  the  hymns  in  Luke’s  infancy  narratives  and  pointing 
out  their  OT  antecedents,  Munoz  Iglesias  offers  textual  and  literary  observations  on  and  exegetical 
analyses  of  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55),  the  Benedictus  (1:68-79),  the  Gloria  (2:14),  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  (2:29-32,  34-35).  He  concludes  that  the  four  hymns  were  part  of  an  early  Jewish- 
Christian  infancy  narrative  written  in  Hebrew  and  then  translated  into  Greek  and  adapted  by  Luke. 
The  Hebrew  retroversions  of  these  hymns,  proposed  by  various  scholars,  are  reproduced  in  an 
appendix. 

H.-W.  Neudorfer,  Der  Stephanuskreis  in  der  Forschungsgeschichte  seit  E  C.  Baur,  Mono- 
graphien  und  Studienbiicher  309  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1983,  paper  DM  32)  391  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7655-9309-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hengel  and  accepted  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1982,  this  investigation  of  scholarship  on  the  Stephen- 
circle  (see  Acts  6-8)  since  F.  C.  Baur  first  considers  what  various  scholars  have  said  about  the 
Hellenists  and  Hebrews,  the  controversy  about  the  widows,  the  Seven,  Stephen  and  his  opponents, 
the  charge  against  Stephen,  and  his  trial  and  martyrdom.  Then  it  evaluates  the  history  of  research 
on  the  Stephen-circle  under  the  following  headings:  the  positions  and  their  merits,  the  state  of 
research,  tendencies  of  research,  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  judgment,  the  author’s  own  position, 
and  tasks  for  future  study. 

J.  Nickell  et  al.,  Inquest  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  (Buffalo,  NY:  Prometheus  Books,  1983, 
$14.95)  178  pp.,  9  plates.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-62457.  ISBN:  0-87975-194-0. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin  from  the  14th  century  to  the  present,  this 
volume  treats  the  Jewish  burial  of  Jesus,  the  so-called  self-portraits  of  Christ,  the  shroud  as  a 
“relic,”  the  postmortem  at  Calvary,  contact  prints  and  vapor  “photos,”  the  question  of  resurrection 
radiance,  medieval  negatives,  scientific  pilgrimages,  the  microanalyst  and  the  shroud,  the  nature 
of  the  “blood,”  and  the  “yellow  fibers”  mystery.  Nickell  concludes  that  the  historical,  Gospel, 
iconographic,  pathological,  physical,  and  chemical  evidence  against  the  Shroud  of  Turin’s  being 
Jesus’  burial  garment  is  overwhelming.  He  observes  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
Turin  cloth  existed  before  the  14th  century.  The  book  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  M.  M. 
Baden,  J.  R.  Burke,  J.  F.  Fischer,  G.  A.  Larue,  W.  Morris,  M.  M.  Mueller,  and  G.  Taylor. 

J.  T.  Nielsen,  Het  e\>angelie  naar  Lucas  II,  De  prediking  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (Nijkerk: 
Callenbach,  1983,  paper)  303  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-266-0730-X. 

The  first  volume  in  this  commentary  on  Lk  was  described  in  NTA  25,  p.  305.  In  the  exposition 
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of  Lk  13-24,  the  individual  pericopes  receive  verse-by-verse  treatment,  with  special  attention  to 
historical  and  theological  aspects.  Nielsen,  professor  on  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  at 
Brussels,  previously  contributed  a  three-volume  commentary  on  Mt  to  the  series. 

P.  Ortiz  Valdivieso,  Introduction  a  los  Evangelios,  Coleccion  Profesores  11  (Bogota:  Theologica 
Xaveriana,  Facultad  de  Teologia,  Pontificia  Universidad  Javeriana,  1981,  paper)  152  pp. 
Bibliography. 

After  observations  on  the  Gospels  within  the  NT  and  various  ways  of  approaching  texts,  Ortiz 
Valdivieso  discusses  the  Synoptic  Gospels  first  from  a  synchronic  perspective  (content,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  disposition  of  material,  linguistic  and  literary  characteristics,  theological  characteristics, 
functional  vision)  and  from  a  diachronic  perspective  (explicit  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  external 
testimony,  analysis  of  the  Gospel  texts  with  regard  to  the  Synoptic  problem  and  the  formation  of 
the  Gospels).  Then  he  considers  the  text,  structure,  characteristics,  goal,  and  origin  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  A  chapter  on  the  Gospels  and  their  interpretation  concludes  the  volume. 

S.  A.  Panimolle,  Lettura  pastorale  del  vangelo  di  Giovanni.  Vol.  II:  Gv  5-10,  Lettura  pastorale 
della  Bibbia  (Bologna:  Dehoniane,  1981,  paper  25,000  L)  501  pp.  Bibliographies. 

The  first  volume  of  this  pastoral  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  described  in  NTA  24, 
p.  303.  This  volume  considers  chaps.  5-10  under  three  headings:  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  (5:1-47), 
the  Passover  of  the  bread  of  life  (6:1-71),  and  faith  and  unbelief  in  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  God 
(7:1-10:42).  For  each  section  there  is  a  literary  analysis,  an  explication,  a  theological  com¬ 
mentary,  suggestions  for  actualization,  and  a  discussion  of  historical-literary  problems. 

C.  H.  Peisker  (ed.),  Evangelien-Synopse  der  Einheitsiibersetzung  (Wuppertal — Kassel:  Oncken, 
1983,  paper  DM  19.80;  Stuttgart:  Katholische  Bibelwerk)  v  and  364  and  xv  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7893-7155-6  (Oncken),  3-460-32121-0  (KB). 

This  volume  presents  the  texts  of  the  Gospels  according  to  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  so  that  one 
can  read  each  Synoptic  Gospel  straight  through  in  Roman  type  while  taking  account  of  the  relevant 
parallels  (including  Jn)  in  italic  type.  Explanatory  notes  and  references  to  biblical  and  extrabiblical 
sources  are  included.  The  appendix  lists  the  Johannine  parallels  to  the  Synoptic  pericopes.  Peisker, 
who  died  in  1980,  also  edited  Gospel  synopses  based  on  the  Zurcherbibel  and  the  Lutherbibel. 

A.  Pronzato,  Un  cristiano  comienza  a  leer  el  evangelio  de  Marcos  I,  trans.  G.  Domingo,  Nueva 
Alianza  82  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1982,  paper)  412  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-301-0891-2. 

The  Spanish  version  of  Un  cristiano  comincia  a  leggere  il  vangelo  di  Marco  I  (1979),  this 
volume  contains  an  eighteen-page  introduction  to  Mk  as  a  whole  as  well  as  exegetical  and  medita¬ 
tive  comments  on  each  pericope  in  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel.  After  the  prologue  (1:1-13), 
Pronzato  distinguishes  three  major  phases  in  the  first  half  of  Mark’s  story  of  Jesus  (1:14-3:6; 
3:7-6:6;  6:7-8:30). 

S.  Sabugal  (ed.),  El  padrenuestro  en  la  interpretation  catequetica  antigua  y  moderna,  Nueva 
Alianza  79  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1982,  paper)  448  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-301- 
0862-9. 

Sabugal’s  forty-page  introduction  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:9-13)  is 
followed  by  an  anthology  of  comments  on  each  unit  in  the  prayer  by  sixteen  interpreters  from 
various  periods  in  church  history:  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Pope 
Pius  V  (in  the  Roman  Catechism  of  1566),  D.  Bonhoeffer,  R.  Guardini,  H.  van  den  Bussche, 
J.  Jeremias,  and  Sabugal. 

A.  Salas  (ed.),  El  Magnificat,  Biblia  y  Fe.  Revista  de  teologia  bfblica,  vol.  9,  no.  27  (Madrid: 
Escuela  Bfblica,  1983,  paper  250  ptas.)  98  pp.  Bibliography.  ISSN:  0210-5902. 

After  G.  Canellas’s  article  on  the  origin  and  message  of  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55),  this 
fascicle  presents  discussions  of  particular  phrases  and  themes  in  the  text:  X.  Pikaza  on  “My  soul 
magnifies  the  Lord,”  M.  Saenz  de  Santa  Maria  on  the  humility  of  the  maidservant,  A.  Manrique 
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on  the  power  of  God’s  marvelous  actions,  C.  Crespo  on  God  scattering  the  proud,  A.  Salas  on 
God  overthrowing  the  powerful,  V.  Casas  on  God  filling  the  hungry,  and  E.  Gallego  on  God  choos¬ 
ing  Israel.  A  bibliography  of  studies  on  the  Magnificat  is  included. 

L.  Schenke,  Die  wunderbare  Brotvermehrung.  Die  neutestamentlichen  Erzdhlungen  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  (Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1983,  paper)  176  pp.,  detached  folding  chart.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-429-00840-9. 

Schenke,  professor  of  NT  in  the  department  of  Catholic  theology  at  Mainz  and  author  of  Die 
Wundererzahlungen  des  Markusevangeliums  (1974),  seeks  both  to  illustrate  the  various  aspects  of 
the  historical-critical  method  and  to  illuminate  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  miraculous  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  bread  (Mt  14: 13-21 ;  15:32-38;  Mk  6:30-44;  8:1-9;  Lk  9: 10-17;  Jn  6: 1-15).  After  a  survey 
of  these  six  texts,  he  considers  their  literary  relationships,  narrative  structures,  and  present  con¬ 
texts.  Then  he  discusses  how  the  Gospel  accounts  developed,  the  possibility  of  a  primitive  account, 
the  tradition  history  of  the  texts,  and  the  redactional  contributions  made  by  Mark  and  the  other 
Evangelists. 

G.  Schille,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  des  Lukas,  Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  5  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1983,  M  28)  xxiii  and  492  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Replacing  O.  Bauernfeind’s  commentary  on  Acts  [see  NTA  25,  pp.  299-300]  in  the  series,  this 
volume  begins  with  a  61 -page  introduction  on  the  history  of  research  on  Acts,  the  sources  of  Acts, 
Luke  as  author,  and  the  historical  position  of  Acts.  Then  it  presents  German  translations  and  verse- 
by-verse  comments  for  each  pericope  in  Acts  under  two  major  headings:  the  beginnings 
(1:1—1 1:18),  and  the  world  mission  (1 1:19-28:31).  Twenty-six  excursuses  on  various  topics  (e.g. 
the  ascension,  the  tradition  of  the  Twelve,  early  Christian  cultic  etiologies)  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  commentary. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Das  Job annesevangeliu m .  IV.  Teil:  Erganzende  Auslegungen  und  Exkurse, 
Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  4  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder, 
1984,  DM  44)  236  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-451-20022-8. 

The  three  volumes  in  the  German  edition  of  Schnackenburg ’s  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
were  described  in  NTA  10,  p.  423;  16,  p.  372;  20,  p.  366.  The  English  version  was  noticed  in 
NTA  13,  p.  274;  24,  p.  193;  27,  p.  213.  This  supplementary  volume  contains  a  24-page  survey 
of  Johannine  research  since  1955,  five  new  excursuses  (the  Johannine  community  and  its  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit,  the  idea  of  mission,  tradition-historical  interpretation  of  the  sayings,  redaction 
history,  Pauline  and  Johannine  Christology),  exegeses  of  specific  texts  (Jn  6:35,  48;  10:1-18; 
12:39-41;  15:1-27;  19:37;  17:22-24),  and  additional  notes  to  the  previous  volumes.  Most  of  the 
material  in  this  volume  has  been  published  in  Festschriften. 

H.  Schurmann,  Gottes  Reich — Jesu  Geschick.  Jesu  ureigener  Tod  im  Licht  seiner  Basileia- 
Verkiindigung  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1983,  paper  DM  38)  269  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-451-19623-9. 

Returning  to  the  problem  treated  in  Jesu  ureigener  Tod  (1975),  Schurmann  first  presents  studies 
on  Jesus’  own  understanding  of  the  kingdom  (1982),  the  evidence  of  Q  for  Jesus’  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  (1982),  and  the  Son  of  Man  title  in  Q  (1975).  Then  he  discusses  Jesus’  understanding 
of  his  death  (1980),  and  Jesus’  understanding  of  his  death  in  the  thought-context  of  his  milieu 
[§  25-437].  A  six-page  conclusion  examines  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  and  the  christological 
kerygma  as  the  center  of  Scripture. 

A.  M.  Serra,  Marie  a  Cana,  Marie  pres  de  la  Croix  (Jean  2,  1-12  et  19,  25-27),  trans.  D.  Jahan, 
Lire  la  Bible  64  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  50  F)  161  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  2-204-02048-6. 

The  French  version  of  Maria  a  Cana  e  presso  la  Croce  (1978),  this  volume  begins  with  a  study 
of  “Mary  at  Cana,”  which  considers  some  themes  in  Jn  2:1-12  in  the  light  of  ancient  Jewish 
literature  and  comments  on  particular  phrases  or  terms  in  the  individual  verses.  Then  it  discusses 
“Mary  by  the  cross”  (Jn  19:25-27)  in  relation  to  Jn  2:1-12  and  with  reference  to  various  aspects 
of  Jn  19:25-27.  Serra,  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Marianum  in  Rome,  is  also  the  author  of 
Contributi  dellantica  letteratura  giudaica  per  Tesegesi  di  Giovanni  2,  1-12  e  19,  25-27  (1977). 
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V.  Serrano,  14  de  Nisdn.  El  ultimo  dia  de  Jesus  (Madrid:  Centro  de  Estudios  Judeo-Cristianos, 
1981,  paper)  255  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-600-2465-2. 

After  a  seventeen-page  introduction,  Serrano  traces  the  events  leading  up  to  Jesus’  death  in  six 
chapters:  the  supper,  the  arrest,  before  the  Sanhedrin,  before  the  Roman  prefect,  the  crucified  one, 
and  the  protagonists  (responsibilities  on  the  levels  of  faith  and  history).  A  glossary  concludes  the 
presentation. 

C. -D.  Stoll,  Ehe  und  Ehescheidung.  Die  Weisungen  Jesu,  Theologie  und  Dienst  36  (Giessen — 
Basel:  Brunnen,  1983,  paper)  62  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7655-9036-3. 

After  observations  on  modern  disorientation  regarding  marriage,  Stoll  focuses  on  Jesus’  teaching 
about  marriage  and  divorce  in  Mt  5:27-32:  the  marriage  commandment  in  the  framework  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  sixth  commandment  in  legal  practice,  etc.  The  third  section  considers 
Jesus’  advice  on  pastoral  care  for  married  and  divorced  people. 

D.  F.  Strauss,  In  Defense  of  My  Life  of  Jesus  against  the  Hegelians,  trans.  and  ed.  M.  C.  Massey 
(Hamden,  CT:  Archon  Books,  1983,  $17.50)  xl  and  72  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83- 
10644.  ISBN:  0-208-02017-9. 

Strauss’s  1837  defense  of  the  Hegelianism  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  consists  of  an  explication  of  how 
the  principles  of  Hegelian  philosophy  did  not  exclude  a  critique  of  Gospel  history,  an  analysis  of 
Hegel’s  own  opinions  regarding  the  historical  validity  of  Gospel  history,  and  a  description  and 
rebuttal  of  the  right  and  center  of  the  Hegelian  theological  school.  The  translator’s  31 -page  intro¬ 
duction  explains  the  historical  setting  and  structure  of  Strauss’s  work.  Massey,  associate  professor 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  is  also  the  author  of  Christ  Unmasked: 
The  Meaning  of  “ The  Life  of  Jesus"  in  German  Politics  (1983). 

M.  J.  Taylor,  John:  The  Different  Gospel.  A  Reflective  Commentary  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba 
House,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  xiv  and  271  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  83-15485.  ISBN:  0-8189-0456-9. 

After  an  eight-page  introduction  explaining  how  the  Fourth  Gospel  differs  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  this  volume  offers  general  comments  and  particular  observations  on  the  individual  peric- 
opes:  Prologue  (Jn  1:1-18),  the  Baptist’s  witness  to  Jesus  (1:19-34),  other  disciples  witness  to 
Jesus’  identity  (1 :35-5 1),  etc.  Five  pages  of  review  questions  for  comment  and  discussion  conclude 
the  volume.  Taylor,  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Seattle  University,  edited  A  Companion  to 
John  (1977). 


W.  G.  Thompson,  The  Gospels  for  Your  Whole  Life.  Mark  and  John  in  Prayer  and  Study 
(Minneapolis,  MN:  Winston  Press,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  vii  and  171  pp.,  8  figs.  LCN:  82-51241. 
ISBN:  0-86683-645-4. 

Thompson,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Loyola  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  in  Chicago  and 
author  of  Matthew’s  Adxice  to  a  Divided  Community  (1970),  seeks  to  help  beginners  get  to  know 
Mk  and  Jn,  learn  how  to  pray  with  these  two  Gospels,  and  deepen  their  study  of  them.  For  both 
Mk  and  Jn,  he  provides  a  brief  overview  of  content,  presents  cases  of  people  praying  with  the 
Gospel,  describes  the  historical  setting  in  which  the  Gospel  originated,  and  explores  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  distinctive  story  about  Jesus.  In  a  seven-page  epilogue,  he  reflects  on  the  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Mk  and  Jn. 


D.  Trakatellis,  Exousia  kai  Pathos.  Christologikes  Apopseis  tou  kata  Markon  Euangeliou 
(Athens:  Ekdoseis  Domos  IDomos  Books],  1983,  paper)  374  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Trakatellis,  bishop  of  Vresthena  and  author  of  The  Pre-Existence  of  Christ  in  the  Writings  of 
Justin  Martyr  (1976)  and  The  Transcendent  God  of  Eugnostos  (1977),  first  investigates  the  relation 
between  Christ's  authority  and  his  suffering  in  the  individual  pericopes  of  Mk  under  three  general 
headings:  the  manifestation  of  authority  and  the  prelude  to  suffering  (1:1-8:26),  the  balanced  and 
alternating  appearance  of  authority  and  suffering  (8:27-10:52),  and  the  realization  of  suffering  in 
the  light  of  authority  (1 1:1-16:20).  The  two  synthetic  chapters  treat  the  anatomy  of  the  two  basic 
christological  ideas  of  authority  and  suffering,  and  the  superior  christological  realization  of 
authority  and  suffering. 
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C.  Tresmontant,  Le  Christ  Hebreu.  La  langue  et  lage  des  Evangiles  (Paris:  O.E.I.L.,  1983, 
paper  1 10  F)  320  pp. 

Tresmontant,  author  of  Essai  sur  la  pensee  hebraique  (1953)  and  L’enseignement  de  Ieschoua 
de  Nazareth  (1970),  argues  that  the  four  Gospels  in  the  NT  canon  were  translations  based  on 
Hebrew  originals  and  produced  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Septuagint  was.  He  seeks  to  establish 
this  theory  by  examining  particular  texts  in  each  Gospel;  a  chapter  on  the  Synoptic  problem  is 
included.  He  concludes  that  Mt  and  Jn  were  the  earliest  Gospels  (dating  before  A.D.  40)  and  that 
Lk  and  Mk  were  composed  before  A.D.  70. 

S.  Vandana,  Waters  of  Fire  (Madras:  Christian  Literature  Society,  1981,  paper  Rs  22)  xxii  and 
170  pp.,  plate. 

After  remarks  on  water  symbolism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  light  of  Indian  spirituality,  this 
volume  shows  how  the  Evangelist  presented  water  as  a  means,  occasion,  or  instrument  of  God's 
grace  poured  out  on  human  beings:  waters  of  recognition  (1:29-34),  water  as  God's  extravaganza 
(2:1-11),  waters  of  rebirth  (3:1-13),  living  streams  (4:14),  healing  waters  (5:1-15),  walking  on 
the  waters  (6:16-21),  water  to  drink  (7:37-39),  the  guru’s  footw'ashing  (13:1-20),  waters  of  salva¬ 
tion  (19:31-37),  and  waters  of  awakening  (21 : 1  -2 3 ) .  The  three  appendixes  treat  waters  in  the  Vedic 
tradition,  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  water  in  Sandhya-Vandanam.  D.  S.  Amalorpavadass  has  provided 
a  nine-page  foreword. 

D.  O.  Via,  The  Time  It  Is.  A  Play  about  Jesus  (Washington.  DC:  University  Press  of  America, 
1982,  cloth  $19,  paper  $6.25)  vii  and  98  pp.  LCN:  82-45056.  ISBN:  0-8 191  -2483-4  (cloth), 
0-8191-2484-2  (paper). 

Via,  professor  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  and  author  of 
Kerygma  and  Comedy  in  the  New  Testament  (1975),  has  written  a  three-act  play  about  Jesus.  After 
an  imaginary  episode  in  Jesus’  early  adult  life  (“Antioch:  a  question”),  the  second  and  third  acts 
concern  Jesus’  public  ministry  (“Galilee:  a  questioning  affirmation")  and  its  consequences 
(“Jerusalem:  an  answer — a  question”). 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Philippians,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983,  paper 
$7.95)  xxxiii  and  154  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82^489 1 9 .  ISBN:  0-06-061138-3. 

In  his  21 -page  introduction  to  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians,  Bruce  first  outlines  its  historical 
background  and  then  discusses  the  letter's  character,  occasion,  and  purpose.  His  commentary  on 
the  Good  News  Bible  text  has  thirty-four  sections:  prescript  (1:1-2),  introductory  thanksgiving 
(1:3-6),  interlude  (1:7-8),  intercessory  prayer  (1:9-11),  Paul’s  present  situation  (1:12-14),  etc. 

M.  Bunker,  Briefformular  und  rhetorische  Disposition  im  1.  Korintherbrief  Gottinger  Theo- 
logische  Arbeiten  28  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  paper  DM  30)  169  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-87381-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  K.  Niederwimmer  and  accepted  by 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1981,  this  investigation  of  Paul's 
correspondence  with  the  Corinthians  first  explores  whether  and  how  much  he  was  influenced  by 
the  ideas  and  phraseology  of  the  ancient  friendship  letter.  Then  it  examines  the  extent  to  which 
specific  passages  in  1  Corinthians  (1:10-4:21;  15:1-58)  reflect  Paul's  knowledge  of  contemporary 
rhetorical  theories.  The  appendix  treats  kerygma  and  rhetoric  in  Paul's  letters. 

G.  E.  Cannon,  The  Use  of  Traditional  Materials  in  Colossians  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University 
Press,  1983)  viii  and  253  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-8181.  ISBN:  0-86554-074-8. 

Cannon,  professor  of  NT  at  Bethel  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul.  MN,  aims  to  examine  the 
letter  to  the  Colossians  in  light  of  the  presence  and  use  of  traditional  materials,  and  to  observe 
the  use  of  those  materials  from  the  perspective  of  the  special  aspects  of  the  gospel  that  Paul 
emphasized  from  his  view  of  himself  as  the  uniquely  appointed  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  After 
reviewing  scholarship  on  the  authenticity  of  Colossians,  he  investigates  confessional  and  hymnic 
materials  in  the  letter,  traditional  paraenetic  materials  (the  vice  and  virtue  catalogues,  the  house- 
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hold  code),  the  structure  of  the  letter,  and  its  authorship  and  purpose.  He  concludes  that  the  author 
of  Colossians  was  Paul  the  apostle. 

M.  Carrez  et  al.,  Les  lettres  de  Paul,  de  Jacques,  Pierre  et  Jude,  Petite  bibliotheque  des  sciences 
bibliques,  Nouveau  Testament  5  (Paris:  Desclee,  1983,  paper  125  F)  331  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7189-0234-5. 

After  Carrez’s  24-page  discussion  of  Paul’s  life,  this  volume  presents  background  information 
on  and  guides  to  1-2  Thessalonians  (by  M.  Dumais);  1-2  Corinthians  (Carrez);  Galatians 
(P.  Domier  and  Carrez);  Romans  (Domier  and  Carrez);  Philippians  (Domier  and  Carrez);  Colos¬ 
sians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon  (Carrez);  the  Pastorals  (Domier  and  Carrez);  and  the  Catholic 
epistles  (M.  Trimaille).  Carrez  has  also  provided  a  twelve-page  general  conclusion. 

E.  Corsini,  The  Apocalypse.  The  Perennial  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  trans.  and  ed.  F.  J. 
Moloney,  Good  News  Studies  5  (Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1983,  paper  $12.95;  Dublin: 
Veritas  Publications)  425  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-84592.  ISBN:  0-89453-3 10-X  (Glazier), 
0-86217-074-5  (Veritas). 

The  English  version  of  Apocalisse  prima  e  dopo  [NTA  26,  p.  327],  this  continuous  reading  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  focuses  on  Jesus’  coming  in  history,  especially  in  his  death  and  resurrection, 
as  the  great  event.  In  a  four-page  translator’s  foreword,  Moloney  maintains  that  Corsini  has  ex¬ 
plained  all  the  difficulties  in  Revelation  by  detaching  them  from  the  eschatological  interpretation 
and  gathering  them  around  the  perennial  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

P.  H.  Davids,  James,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983,  paper 
$7.95)  xxxiv  and  132  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  8347720.  ISBN:  0-06-061697-0. 

This  popular  version  of  The  Epistle  of  James  (1982)  begins  with  a  twenty-page  introduction  on 
authorship,  form,  date,  historical  background,  thematic  emphases  [see  §  25-610],  and  James  and 
Jesus.  The  commentary  on  the  Good  News  Bible  text  appears  under  five  headings:  wisdom  for 
life’s  tests  (1:1-27),  prejudice  and  the  poor  (2:1-26),  wisdom  for  the  tongue  (3:1-18),  the  Christian 
and  the  world  (4:1-12),  and  prayer  for  endurance  and  healing  (4: 13-5:20).  Davids  teaches  at  New 
College  in  Berkeley,  CA. 

J.  A.  du  Rand,  Beleef  julle  sekerheid.  h  verkenning  van  die  Briewe  van  Johannes  (Pretoria: 
NG  Kerkboekhandel  Transvaal,  1983,  paper  R  7.95)  xii  and  112  pp.  and  Addendum  (56  pp.). 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-7987-0362-8. 

Du  Rand,  author  of  Entole  in  die  Johannesevangelie  en  -briewe  (1981),  provides  introductions 
to  and  discourse  analyses  of  the  three  Johannine  epistles,  incorporating  material  in  Afrikaans  that 
was  previously  published  in  English  in  Neotestamentica  [§§  27-262,  267-268].  The  Addendum 
presents  on  facing  pages  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Johannine  epistles  and  their  Afrikaans  translations, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  their  discourse  structures. 

P.  Ellingworth  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translator’s  Handbook  on  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  Helps 
for  Translators  (London — New  York — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies,  1983,  soft  cover  $3.90) 
viii  and  364  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-17947.  ISBN:  0-8267-0150-7. 

Ellingworth  and  Nida  concentrate  on  exegetical  matters  of  primary  importance  for  translators, 
and  attempt  to  indicate  possible  solutions  for  translational  and  linguistic  problems  in  Hebrews. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  structure  of  the  discourse  so  that  translators  can  understand 
the  movement  and  logical  progression  of  each  section  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  message  of 
the  whole.  The  text  according  to  Today’s  English  Version  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version  is 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  each  section,  and  the  TEV  is  reproduced  at  the  start  of  the  discussion 
of  each  verse.  The  three  appendixes  treat  the  literary  structure  of  Hebrews,  the  translation  of  “cove¬ 
nant,”  and  the  translation  of  “faith.”  A  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  also  included. 

H.  J.  Frede  (ed.),  Epistulae  ad  Thessalonicenses,  Timotheum,  Titum,  Philemonem,  Hebraeos, 
2.  Lieferung:  Tt  3,5  bis  Schluss.  Phlm  mit  Vorbemerkung,  Vetus  Latina,  Die  Reste  der  alt- 
lateinischen  Bibel  25  (Pars  II)  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1983,  paper)  pp.  921-996.  ISBN:  3-451- 
00463-1. 

The  First  fascicle  in  the  second  part  of  volume  25  of  the  Vetus  Latina  project  was  described  in 
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NTA  28,  p.  91.  The  second  fascicle  first  presents  the  Greek  text  of  Tit  3:5-15  along  with  several 
Latin  text-types,  a  critical  apparatus,  and  an  apparatus  of  extrabiblical  witnesses.  Then  it  provides 
Frede’s  23-page  introduction  to  the  letter  to  Philemon  and  the  Vetus  Latina  evidence  for  the  entire 
letter  according  to  the  customary  format.  This  fascicle  concludes  volume  25  [see  NTA  23, 
pp.  235-236;  24,  p.  196;  25,  p.  204;  26,  p.  205;  and  27,  pp.  217,  338]. 

D.  S.  Gilliland,  Pauline  Theology  and  Mission  Practice  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1983,  paper 
$12.95)  309  pp.,  5  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-73971.  ISBN:  0-8010-3788-3. 

Gilliland,  who  served  as  a  missionary  in  Nigeria  for  twenty-one  years  before  joining  the  faculty 
of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  1977,  argues  that  the  theology  that  supported  Paul’s  ministry 
was  bom  in  mission  and  produced  by  mission.  The  book’s  five  parts  cover  theology  (the  sources 
and  nature  of  Paul’s  theology,  his  theological  assumptions  for  mission),  conversion  (Paul’s  conver¬ 
sion  according  to  Acts;  conversion  as  reality,  experience,  and  process;  conversion  and  the  real 
world),  the  convert’s  new  life  (its  spiritual  basis,  how  to  live  it),  the  church  (its  oneness,  diversity, 
and  contextuality;  its  leadership,  worship,  discipline,  and  finance),  and  the  missionary  (credentials 
and  ministry). 

D.  A.  Hagner,  Hebrews,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983,  paper 
$9.95)  xxviii  and  257  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-48410.  ISBN:  0-06-063555-X. 

Hagner,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  CA,  and  author 
of  The  Use  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Clement  of  Rome  (1973),  singles  out  as  the  major 
themes  of  Hebrews  the  incomparable  superiority  and  finality  of  Christ,  the  fulfillment  of  the  old 
covenant,  the  establishment  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  universal  significance  of  the  Christian 
faith.  After  a  sixteen-page  introduction  (addressees,  date,  author,  etc.),  he  divides  the  Good  News 
Bible  text  of  Hebrews  into  forty-five  pericopes  for  commentary:  God’s  definitive  revelation  (1:1-3), 
Christ  as  superior  to  the  angels  in  his  deity  (1:4-14),  a  call  to  faithfulness  (2:1-4),  etc. 

R.  B.  Hays,  The  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Investigation  of  the  Narrative  Substructure  of  Galatians 
3:1-4:11,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  56  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $15)  x  and 
305  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-10660.  ISBN:  0-89130-589-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Beardslee  and  accepted  by 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  GA,  in  1981,  this  study  argues  that  “story”  is  a  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  category  for  describing  Paul’s  gospel.  After  discussing  the  search  for  the  constant  elements 
of  Paul’s  gospel,  and  surveying  previous  interpretations  of  the  narrative  dimension  in  Paul’s 
thought,  Hays  focuses  on  Gal  3:1-4:11:  the  narrative  christological  formulations,  the  function  of 
pistis  in  the  narrative  structure,  and  the  logic  of  the  argumentation.  The  final  chapter  draws  out 
implications  for  Pauline  interpretation.  Hays,  assistant  professor  of  NT  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
concludes  that  Paul’s  language  enacted  the  ongoing  destiny  of  the  foundational  story  of  Jesus 
because  Paul  saw  himself  and  his  churches  as  agents  within  the  story’s  final  sequence. 

J.  Holzner,  San  Paolo  e  la  storia  delle  religioni,  trans.  A.  Rolla,  Alla  scoperta  della  Bibbia  16 
(Rome — Turin:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1983,  paper  10,000  L)  285  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
88-215-0576-6. 

The  Italian  version  of  Rings  urn  Paulus  (1947),  this  volume  begins  with  observations  on  the 
eschatological  character  of  modern  times,  primitive  Christianity  and  the  Pauline  way,  and  whether 
we  must  abandon  Paul  to  return  to  Christ.  Then  after  a  portrait  of  the  master  and  the  disciple, 
it  deals  with  Paul  and  the  ancient  world,  the  Greek  mysteries  and  the  idea  of  salvation,  Paul’s  role 
in  world  history  and  salvation  history,  and  his  personality  and  ideas  about  morality.  Chapters  on 
Paul  as  priest,  Paul  as  preacher,  and  Paul  and  death  are  included.  Holzner  was  also  the  author 
of  Paulus  [NTA  9,  p.  146]. 

G.  Kehnscherper,  .  .  .  und  die  Sonne  verfinsterte  sich.  Die  santorinkatastrophe  und  die 
archaologischen  Forschungen  um  das  letzte  Buch  der  Bibel  (rev.  ed.;  Aalen:  Scientia  Verlag,  1980, 
DM  63)  141  pp.,  16  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-511-09099-7. 

The  revised  version  of  a  work  originally  published  in  1972,  this  study  investigates  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  archaeological  explorations  on  the  Greek  island  of  Santorini  (Thera)  for  clarifying 
the  background  of  certain  verses  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  After  chapters  on  the  changeable 
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history  of  research  on  Revelation  and  on  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79  as  the  actual 
stimulus  for  the  book’s  composition,  Kehnscherper  considers  the  geological  and  volcano  logical 
facts  about  the  Santorini  catastrophe,  the  archaeological  evidence  for  it,  the  literary  witnesses  to 
it,  and  knowledge  about  the  Santorini  traditions  at  the  time  of  Revelation’s  composition. 

W.  Kirchschlager,  Die  Paulusbriefe  vorgestellt,  Reihe  b.  Nr.  5  (Klosterneuburg:  Oster- 
reichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1983,  paper  oS  88  or  DM  13  or  10.60  Sw.  fr.)  87  pp.,  map. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-85396-060-X. 

This  introduction  to  Paul’s  letters  complements  the  author’s  Die  Evangelien  vorgestellt  (1980). 
After  discussing  Paul’s  life  and  letters  (with  an  excursus  on  pseudepigraphy),  it  treats  the  origin, 
structure,  and  theology  of  seven  letters:  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philip- 
pians,  1  Thessalonians,  and  Philemon.  Kirchschlager  is  professor  of  NT  at  Luzern  and  author  of 
Jezu  exorzistisches  Wirken  aus  der  Sicht  des  Lukas  (1981). 

M.  Legido  L6pez,  Fraternidad  en  el  mundo.  Un  estudio  de  eclesiologfa  paulina,  Biblioteca  de 
Estudios  Bfblicos  34  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1982,  paper)  434  pp.  ISBN:  84-301-0872-6. 

Legido,  author  of  La  iglesia  del  Sehor:  Un  estudio  de  eclesiologfa  paulina  (1978),  begins  this 
investigation  of  Pauline  ecclesiology  by  discussing  the  world  of  the  church  and  the  church  in  the 
world.  Then  he  considers  the  church  as  a  family  with  reference  to  its  theology,  worship,  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  Finally,  he  focuses  on  “the  ways  of  the  world”:  the  world  enslaved,  the  ferment  of  the 
new  humanity,  and  the  ways  of  the  new  creation. 

L.  Morris,  Hebrews,  Bible  Study  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1983,  paper)  137  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  83-10251.  ISBN:  0-310^45183-3. 

After  a  five-page  introduction  to  Hebrews,  this  volume  provides  an  exposition  of  the  epistle 
according  to  the  following  outline:  introduction  (1:1-4),  the  excellence  of  Christ  ( 1 :5— 3 :6),  the 
promised  rest  (3:7^4:13),  a  great  high  priest  (4:14-5:11),  the  danger  of  apostasy  (5:12-6:20),  a 
priest  like  Melchizedek  (7:1-28),  a  new  and  better  covenant  (8:1-9:28;  10:1-39),  faith  (1 1:1-40), 
Christian  living  (12:1-13:19),  and  conclusion  (13:20-25).  Suggestions  for  further  study  appear 
at  the  end  of  most  chapters.  Morris  is  the  former  principal  of  Ridley  College  in  Melbourne. 

E.  F.  Palmer,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  A  Good  News  Commentary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row, 
1983,  paper  $6.95)  xx  and  88  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82^48409.  ISBN: 
0-06-066455-X. 

Palmer,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  adjunct  professor  at  New  College  in  Berkeley, 
CA,  describes  1-2  Thessalonians  as  teaching  and  personal  letters  written  to  an  urban  congregation 
of  early  Christians.  After  a  six-page  introduction  to  the  two  letters,  he  provides  for  each  of  the 
sixteen  pericopes  in  them  the  Good  News  translation,  a  commentary,  and  additional  notes:  real 
people  in  a  real  place  (1  Thes  1:1;  2  Thes  1:1-2);  faith,  love,  hope  (1  Thes  1:2-10);  the  friends 
(2:1-12);  hardships  (2:13-20);  the  strategy  of  Paul  (3:1-13);  etc.  The  epilogue  considers  reasons 
for  being  a  Christian  in  the  light  of  1-2  Thessalonians. 

J.  Piper,  The  Justification  of  God.  An  Exegetical  and  Theological  Study  of  Romans  9:1-23  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1983,  paper  $8.95)  xii  and  316  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-74319.  ISBN: 
0-8010-7079-1. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  how  (and  if)  Paul  was  defending  God’s  righteousness  in  Romans 
9,  Piper  investigates  what  in  Rom  9:1-13  seemed  to  call  God’s  righteousness  into  question  and  what 
the  supporting  quotation  from  Exod  33: 19  meant  in  its  OT  context.  Then  he  considers  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  God  in  Rom  9: 14-18  in  light  of  both  the  OT  understanding  of  God’s  righteousness  and  Paul’s 
treatment  of  it  in  Rom  3:1-8  and  3:25-26.  Finally,  he  follows  Paul’s  argument  on  the  Creator’s 
rights  and  purposes  according  to  Rom  9:19-23.  Piper,  pastor  of  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church  in 
Minneapolis,  MN,  and  author  of  Love  your  enemies’ ( 1979),  has  incorporated  ideas  that  he  formu¬ 
lated  on  Paul’s  justification  of  God  in  three  recent  articles  [§§  24-520;  25-178;  27-628]. 

P.-E.  Ragnarsson,  Thessalonikerbreven,  Kommentar  till  Nya  Testamentet  13  (Stockholm:  EFS- 
forlaget,  1983)  211  pp.,  map,  insert.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-7080-606-3. 

For  each  pericope  in  1-2  Thessalonians,  Ragnarsson  offers  a  Swedish  translation,  notes,  a 
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literary  analysis,  and  an  exposition.  He  divides  1  Thessalonians  into  ten  sections  (epistolary  intro¬ 
duction  [1:1],  examples  in  faith  [1:2-10],  sincere  and  sacrificial  preaching  [2:1-12],  etc.)  and 
2  Thessalonians  into  seven  sections  (epistolary  introduction  [1:1-2],  thanksgiving  and  intercession 
[1:3-12],  the  day  of  the  lawless  one  [2:1-12],  etc.).  The  “introduction”  to  each  letter  follows  the 
commentary.  A  four-page  insert  contains  the  Swedish  texts  of  the  two  letters. 

K.  Romaniuk,  Soteriologia  s'w.  Pawta  (Warsaw:  Akademia  Teologii  Katolickiej,  1983,  zf  460) 
318  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  a  31-page  introduction  to  Pauline  theology  (history  of  interpretation,  sources,  Paul’s 
genuine  letters,  chronology),  this  investigation  of  Pauline  soteriology  examines  the  divine  plan  of 
redemption  and  its  realization  in  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  following  outline:  Lord,  Son  of  God, 
Mediator,  and  Messiah;  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  resurrection;  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus;  the 
saving  initiative  of  God  the  Father;  sin;  justification  and  the  old  economy  of  salvation;  and  aspects 
of  Jesus’  saving  action.  Then  it  considers  the  place  of  the  church  in  Pauline  soteriology.  The  final 
section  discusses  new  life  in  Christ  under  these  headings:  the  Holy  Spirit;  conversion,  faith,  bap¬ 
tism,  and  Eucharist;  grace,  divine  filiation,  and  union  in  Christ;  new  life  in  everyday  existence; 
under  the  sign  of  the  parousia;  and  the  motivations  behind  Paul’s  moral  exhortations. 

K.  Romaniuk,  Zagadnienia  wybrane  z  introdukcji  szczegohnvej  do  listow  s'w.  Pawta,  Sprawy 
Biblijne  26  (Poznan:  Ksi^gamia  Sw.  Wojciecha,  1981,  paper  zf  130)  247  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

This  introduction  to  the  Pauline  letters  contains  chapters  on  1-2  Thessalonians,  Romans, 
Galatians,  1-2  Corinthians,  the  Captivity  epistles  (Philippians,  Colossians,  Ephesians),  and  the 
Pastorals.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  questions  of  authenticity,  historical  setting,  literary 
integrity,  and  purpose.  The  final  chapter  surveys  the  history  of  Pauline  interpretation  and  offers 
an  outline  of  Pauline  theology. 

D.  P.  Scaer,  James,  the  Apostle  of  Faith.  A  Primary  Christological  Epistle  for  the  Persecuted 
Church  (St.  Louis,  MO:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  158  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  83-7571.  ISBN:  0-570-03918-5. 

Scaer,  professor  of  NT  and  systematic  theology  at  Concordia  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Wayne,  IN,  argues  that  the  letter  of  James  is  a  serious  theological  work  centering  on  Jesus’  suffer¬ 
ing  and  its  significance  for  suffering  Christians.  After  a  four-page  introduction  to  interpreting  the 
letter  from  a  christological  perspective,  he  provides  an  exposition  in  twelve  sections:  the  person 
of  James  (1:1a);  origin,  setting,  destination,  and  greeting  (1:1b);  chiefly  a  pastoral  epistle  (1:2); 
temptation,  persecution,  and  faith  (1:2-8);  etc.  Also  included  are  an  epilogue  (“at  the  dawn  of  the 
NT”)  and  a  discussion  of  Lutheran  attitudes  toward  the  letter  of  James. 

A.  Schlatter,  Die  Kirche  der  Griechen  im  Urteil  des  Paulus.  Eine  Auslegung  seiner  Briefe  an 
Timotheus  und  Titus  (3rd  ed.;  Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1983,  DM  28)  283  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0199-6. 

First  published  in  1936,  this  exposition  of  the  Pastorals  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  Paul  had 
united  Greeks  and  Jews  into  the  one  community  of  Christ.  After  an  eighteen-page  introduction, 
Schlatter  provides  commentaries  on  the  three  letters  according  to  the  following  order:  1  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  2  Timothy.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Pastorals  in  relation  to  Paul’s  earlier 
letters. 

P.  J.  Sena,  The  Apocalypse.  Biblical  Revelation  Explained  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba  House,  1983, 
paper  $6.95)  viii  and  116  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  83-22299.  ISBN:  0-8189-0454-2. 

The  first  part  of  this  guide  to  the  book  of  Revelation  contains  twenty-three  essays  on  various 
topics,  and  the  second  part  provides  a  running  commentary  on  the  twenty-two  chapters  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  appendixes  concern  teaching  methods  and  resources  related  to  Revelation.  Sena  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biblical  theology  at  St.  Vincent’s  Regional  Seminary  in  Boynton  Beach,  FL. 

E.  Smit,  Die  Brief  aan  die  Hebreers.  Vrae  vir  groepbybelstudie  (Pretoria:  NG  Kerkboekhandel 
Transvaal,  1982,  paper  R  7.50)  xii  and  100  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-7987-0342-3. 

After  instructions  for  group  study  and  a  three-page  introduction  to  Hebrews  (title,  audience, 
date,  author,  form  and  content,  purpose),  Smit  provides  for  each  chapter  in  the  epistle  observations 
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on  the  individual  pericopes  and  questions  for  reflection  and  discussion.  The  appendix  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  three  themes:  the  priestly  order  of  Melchizedek,  the  symbolism  of  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple  objects,  and  the  old  and  new  covenants. 

K.  Usami,  Somatic  Comprehension  of  Unity:  The  Church  in  Ephesus,  Analecta  Biblica  101 
(Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1983,  paper  18,000  L  or  $18)  xii  and  219  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  88-7653-101-7. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Lentzen-Deis  and  E.  Rasco,  and 
accepted  by  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  in  1980,  this  work  tries  to  understand  the  idea  of 
“somatic  consciousness”  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  indicate  its  significance  for  Christians 
today  in  Japan  and  similar  settings.  Usami  gives  particular  attention  to  the  unity  of  “old”  and  “new” 
Christians,  the  “christ-agogical”  way  of  unity,  and  prayer  as  the  indispensable  modus  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  mystery  of  Christ.  He  concludes  that,  in  Ephesians,  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  “somatized” 
unity  integrates  all  kinds  of  peoples  into  one  community  of  Christ. 

C.  Vaughan  and  T.  D.  Lea,  1  Corinthians ,  Bible  Study  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1983,  paper)  176  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  83-21653.  ISBN:  0-3 1 0-4402 1 -1 . 

Vaughan  and  Lea,  both  teachers  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort  Worth, 
TX,  seek  to  help  pastors  and  church  members  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
message  of  1  Corinthians.  After  a  nine-page  introduction,  they  present  their  exposition  under 
eleven  headings:  Paul  and  his  readers  (1:1-9),  factions  in  the  church  (1:10-4:21),  moral  problems 
(5:1-6:20),  questions  about  marriage  (7:1-40),  the  limits  of  liberty  (8:1-11:1),  the  veiling  of 
women  in  public  worship  (1 1:2-16),  the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (11:17-34),  the 
use  of  spiritual  gifts  (12:1-14:40),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (15:1-58),  the  collection  for  the 
saints  (16:1-9),  and  conclusion  (16:10-24).  Suggestions  for  further  study  are  provided  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter. 

P.  Wrightman,  Paul’s  Early  Letters:  From  Hope  through  Faith  to  Love  (New  York:  Alba  House, 
1983,  paper  $6)  xi  and  148  pp.  LCN:  83-7126.  ISBN:  0-8189-0440-2. 

Wrightman,  director  of  religious  education  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Medford,  OR,  traces  the 
development  of  the  main  themes  in  Paul’s  early  letters  from  hope  (1-2  Thessalonians)  through  faith 
(Galatians)  to  love  (1-2  Corinthians).  His  guide  to  the  early  epistles  aims  to  show  how  Paul’s 
theological  and  spiritual  progression  can  provide  a  pattern  for  continuing  growth  in  faith  and 
understanding  among  Christians  today. 


biblical  theology 

D.  E.  Aune,  Prophecy  in  Early  Christianity  and  the  Ancient  Mediterranean  World  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1983,  $24.95)  xii  and  522  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-8966.  ISBN: 
0-8028-3584-8. 

After  a  survey  of  research  on  early  Christian  prophecy,  this  volume  examines  Greco-Roman 
prophecy  (oracular  places  and  persons),  the  form  and  function  of  Greco-Roman  oracles,  ancient 
Israelite  prophecy,  prophecy  in  early  Judaism,  the  prophetic  role  of  Jesus,  the  prophecies  of  Jesus, 
the  character  of  early  Christian  prophecy,  Christian  prophets  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  form 
and  content  of  early  Christian  prophecy,  and  the  basic  features  of  early  Christian  prophetic  speech. 
The  appendix  discusses  Christian  prophecy  and  charismatic  exegesis.  Aune,  professor  of  religion 
at  Saint  Xavier  College  in  Chicago  and  author  of  The  Cultic  Setting  of  Realized  Eschatology  in 
Early  Christianity  (1972),  concludes  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  early  Christian  prophetic  speech 
was  its  supernatural  origin,  and  that  the  decline  of  prophecy  in  early  Christianity  must  be  viewed 
as  a  social  rather  than  a  theological  issue. 

J.  Barrs,  Shepherds  and  Sheep.  A  Biblical  View  of  Leading  and  Following  (Downers  Grove,  IL: 
InterVarsity,  1983,  paper  $3.95)  98  pp.  LCN:  83-314.  ISBN:  0-87784-395-3. 

Barrs,  codirector  of  L’Abri  Fellowship  in  England,  considers  patterns  of  ministry  and  authority 
in  the  church  in  light  of  the  NT  data.  The  six  chapters  in  his  book  bear  the  following  titles:  iron 
fist  or  moral  chaos?,  the  word  and  the  Spirit,  some  danger  areas,  authority  in  the  NT,  the  gift  of 
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prophecy,  and  new  chains  for  old.  An  appendix  discusses  the  place  of  the  OT  Law  in  the  church 
today. 

M.  H.  Bolkestein  and  H.  J.  Bolkestein-van  Binsbergen  (eds.),  Vrouw  zijn  in  het  licht  van 
het  evangelic.  Een  bundel  feministisch-theologische  studies  (Baarn:  Ten  Have,  1982,  paper) 
199  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-259-4214-8. 

The  first  four  studies  in  this  volume  discuss  the  place  of  women  in  various  currents  of  early 
Christianity:  M.  H.  Bolkestein  on  Lk,  G.  Bouwman  on  Paul  and  his  successors,  M.  de  Groot  on 
Jn,  and  Bolkestein  on  the  early  Christian  communities.  The  remaining  four  articles  are  by  S.  J. 
Noorda  on  what  Scripture  says  about  the  liberation  of  women,  C.  J.  M.  Halkes  on  the  Father  image 
of  God,  H.  J.  Bolkestein-van  Binsbergen  on  women  in  a  recent  Dutch  hymnal,  and  Bolkestein-van 
Binsbergen  on  man  in  light  of  the  gospel. 

J.  Caba,  Pedid  y  recibireis.  La  oracion  de  peticion  en  la  ensenanza  evangelica ,  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Cristianos  Minor  62  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1980)  xx  and  318  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  84-220-0973-0. 

Caba,  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  author  of  La 
oracion  de  peticion  (1974),  begins  his  exposition  of  the  NT  teachings  on  petitionary  prayer  by 
focusing  on  the  vertical  dimension:  the  God  to  whom  one  prays,  the  person  who  prays,  and  Jesus 
as  the  mediator  between  them.  The  second  part  explores  the  horizontal  dimension  of  petitionary 
prayer,  and  the  third  part  sketches  a  theology  of  petition  and  proposes  Jesus  as  a  living  example 
of  petitionary  prayer. 

R.  Cantalamessa,  Lo  Spirito  Santo  nella  vita  de  Gesu.  II  mistero  dell’unzione  (Milan:  Editrice 
Ancora,  1982,  paper  3,500  L)  110  pp. 

The  five  meditations  in  this  volume  concern  the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  in  the  mystery  of  the  baptism 
and  anointing  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit’s  leading  Jesus  and  the  church  to  struggle  against  Satan,  the 
Spirit’s  leading  Jesus  and  the  church  to  evangelization,  the  Spirit’s  leading  Jesus  and  the  church 
to  prayer,  and  repentance  as  the  Spirit’s  message  to  the  church. 

J.  M.  Casciaro  RamIrez,  Estudios  sobre  Cristologia  del  Nue\’o  Testamento,  Coleccion  Teologica 
32  (Pamplona:  Ediciones  Universidad  de  Navarra,  1982,  paper)  395  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
84-313-0752-8. 

The  six  articles  in  this  collection  concern  exegesis  and  Christology,  research  on  access  to  Jesus 
and  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  [§  25-816],  the  transcendent 
messianism  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  political  situation  of  his  time,  the  universal  headship  of  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  time  and  history  in  Paul’s  writings,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tology  of  the  NT.  Casciaro  is  professor  of  NT  on  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Navarra. 

H.  Cremer,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  den  Eigenschaften  Gottes  [1897]  (Giessen — Basel- 
Brunnen,  1983,  paper)  xxi  and  115  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7655-9231-5. 

After  H.  Burckhardt’s  thirteen-page  introduction  to  the  theme  of  the  divine  attributes  and  to 
Cremer’s  life  (1834-1903)  and  work  on  the  theme,  this  volume  reprints  the  1897  edition  (in 
Fraktur)  of  Cremer’s  biblical-theological  study  of  the  attributes  of  God:  the  concept  of  God’s 
attributes,  the  derivation  and  order  of  the  attributes,  the  divine  attributes  manifested  in  revelation 
(holiness,  righteousness,  wisdom),  the  attributes  contained  in  the  concept  of  God  in  light  of  revela¬ 
tion  (omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  eternity  and  immutability),  and  the  unity  of  the 
divine  attributes  (the  glory  of  God). 

R.  Deichgraber,  Wachsende  Ringe.  Die  Bibel  lehrt  beten  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1983,  paper  DM  14.80)  119  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-6230 1  - 1 . 

This  exploration  of  biblical  teachings  on  prayer  focuses  on  specific  texts:  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray 
(Lk  11:1);  invitation  to  confidence  (Mt  7:7-11);  praying  in  Jesus’  name  (Jn  14:13-14;  16:23-24); 
we  do  not  know  what  we  should  pray  (Rom  8:26-27);  unlike  the  hypocrites  (Mt  6:5-6;  Lk 
18:9-14);  unlike  the  pagans  (Mt  6:7-8;  1  Kgs  18:21-40);  thankful  in  all  things  (Lk  17:11-19); 
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praying  for  others  (Lk  22:31-32);  praying  for  sick  people  (Jas  5:13-18);  the  unheard  prayer  (2  Cor 
12:1-10);  prayer  and  sanctification  (Isa  1:10-17;  Mt  5:23-24);  praying  in  community  (Mt 
21:12-13);  praying  without  ceasing  (1  Thes  5:16-18);  and  worshiping  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth 
(Jn  4: 19-24). 

B.  K.  Donne,  Christ  Ascended.  A  Study  in  the  Significance  of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1983,  paper  £3.80)  xiii  and  98  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  0-85364-336-9. 

Donne  aims  to  show  the  central  significance  of  Jesus’  ascension  for  Christian  faith  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  expressing  the  communication  of  the  glorified  Christ’s  life  to  his  people.  After  analyzing 
the  relevant  passages  in  Lk-Acts  and  other  NT  writings,  he  presents  a  theological  evaluation  of 
the  ascension  under  five  headings:  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  heavenly  intercession,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  hope,  and  the  final  glory.  The  third  part  discusses  the  permanent  value 
of  the  ascension  for  Christology. 

J.  I.  GonzAlez  Faus  et  al.,  La  justicia  que  brota  de  la  fe  (Rom  9,30),  Presencia  Teologica  13 
(Santander:  Sal  Terrae,  1982,  paper)  213  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-293-0643-9. 

Receiving  their  general  title  from  Rom  9:30  (“the  justice  that  proceeds  from  faith”),  the  seven 
essays  in  this  volume  explore  the  relation  between  justice  and  faith  under  three  headings:  biblical 
theology  (R.  Sivatte,  X.  Alegre),  systematic  theology  (J.  Vives,  J.  I.  Gonzalez  Faus,  V.  Codina), 
and  spirituality  and  hermeneutics  (J.  M.  Rambla,  Gonzalez  Faus).  The  article  most  pertinent  to 
the  NT  is  Alegre’s  study  of  justice  as  the  key  to  understanding  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (“the  inhuman¬ 
ity  of  humanity  and  the  protest  of  God”). 

✓ 

P.  Grelot,  Eglise  et  ministeres.  Pour  un  dialogue  critique  avec  Edward  Schillebeeckx ,  Theologies 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  110  F)  282  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-02002-8. 

Grelot’s  critical  dialogue  with  Schillebeeckx’s  views  on  ministry  as  expressed  in  Kerkelijk  amt 
(2nd  ed.,  1980)  begins  with  methodological  questions:  the  normative  character  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  the  problem  of  hermeneutics.  Then  it  considers  the  origins  of  ministries:  the  unity 
of  the  church  and  the  diversity  of  structures,  the  development  of  ministries  and  their  ecclesial 
significance,  and  the  participation  of  the  communities  in  choosing  ministers.  The  third  part  focuses 
on  the  Eucharistic  celebration  and  the  sacerdotal  interpretation  of  ministries,  and  the  fourth  part 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  critical  reading  and  offers  an  alternative  proposal  regarding  ministry 
in  the  church. 

A.  I.  C.  Heron,  The  Holy  Spirit  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983,  paper  $1 1.95)  xi  and  212  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-24705.  ISBN:  0-664-24439-4. 

This  examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  the  Spirit  in  Scripture:  the  ruah  of  Yahweh,  ruah  and  pneuma  between  the  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  Spirit  of  God-Spirit  of  Christ.  The  second  part  (“patterns  in  pneumatology”)  examines 
the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church’s  faith  and  worship  during  the  patristic,  medieval,  and  Reforma¬ 
tion  periods.  The  third  part  (“current  issues”)  treats  contemporary  debates  about  the  Spirit  and  the 
place  of  the  Spirit  in  modem  theology.  Heron  holds  the  chair  of  Reformed  theology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Erlangen. 

W.  Janzen,  Still  in  the  Image.  Essays  in  Biblical  Theology  and  Anthropology,  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies  Series  6  (Newton,  KS:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1982,  paper;  Winnipeg:  CMBC 
Publications)  xiii  and  226  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-83886.  ISBN:  0-87303-076-1. 

Janzen,  professor  of  OT  at  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  divides  his 
seventeen  essays  on  topics  in  biblical  (chiefly  OT)  theology  into  four  major  categories:  divine- 
human  communication  (“bridging  the  distance”),  human  existence  and  limitation  (“blessings  and 
boundaries”),  our  orientation  in  God’s  world  (“in  quest  of  place”),  and  the  problem  of  human 
destructiveness  (“the  burden  of  war”).  Among  the  issues  treated  are  modes  of  appropriating  the 
Bible,  human  wholeness  in  biblical  perspective,  education  in  the  OT  and  in  early  Judaism,  and 
Christian  perspectives  on  war  and  peace  in  the  OT. 
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B.  Lindars,  Jesus  Son  of  Man.  A  Fresh  Examination  of  the  Son  of  Man  Sayings  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research  (London:  SPCK,  1983,  £15)  xi  and  244  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-281-04016-8. 

After  showing  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  “Son  of  Man”  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  Dan  7:13-14,  Lindars  explores  its  NT  uses  under  the  following 
headings:  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  six  Son  of  Man  sayings  in  Mk  and  Q,  the  passion 
predictions,  the  future  Son  of  Man  in  Q,  the  Son  of  Man  in  Markan  Christology,  Matthew  and 
the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  Man  in  Lk-Acts,  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  theology  of 
John,  and  the  Son  of  Man  and  Christology.  Lindars,  Ry lands  professor  of  biblical  criticism  and 
exegesis  at  Manchester  University,  argues  that  Jesus  used  “Son  of  Man”  as  an  oblique  way  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  himself  (but  not  exclusively  to  himself),  and  that  the  proliferation  of  Son  of  Man  sayings 
in  the  NT  arose  from  the  implications  of  Jesus’  authentic  sayings  [see  §  26-653]. 

T.  W.  Ogletree,  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  Ethics.  A  Constructive  Essay  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1983,  $19.95)  xvii  and  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-5489.  ISBN:  0-8006- 
0710-4. 

Ogletree,  dean  of  the  theological  school  and  professor  of  theological  ethics  at  Drew  University 
in  Madison,  NJ,  begins  his  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  ethics  with  chapters 
on  the  interpretative  task  and  on  preunderstandings  of  the  moral  life.  Then  he  focuses  on  the  bib¬ 
lical  material  under  three  headings:  covenant  and  commandment  (OT  understandings  of  the  moral 
life),  Synoptic  portrayals  of  eschatological  existence,  and  revisioning  the  bases  of  human  life 
(Paul’s  account  of  Christian  freedom).  The  final  chapter  discusses  common  grounds  of  understand¬ 
ing  with  reference  to  the  eschatological  horizon  of  moral  understanding  and  the  modality  of  moral 
understanding. 

J.  Pathrapankal,  Christian  Life.  New  Testament  Perspectives  (Bangalore:  Dharmaram  Publica¬ 
tions,  1982,  paper  $3.95)  vii  and  114  pp. 

Pathrapankal,  president  and  professor  of  NT  at  Dharmaram  Pontifical  Institute  in  Bangalore, 
seeks  to  highlight  the  reality  of  Christian  life  with  thoughts  derived  mainly  from  the  NT.  The  nine 
chapters  in  his  book  concern  biblical  spirituality,  discipleship  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Spirit  of  sonship  in  Rom  8:1-39,  righteousness  and  dharma,  the  NT  foundation  and  meaning  of 
evangelization,  unity  in  creation  and  redemption,  authority  in  Pauline  theology,  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Pauline  understanding  of  the  new  covenant. 

A.  J.  Saldarini,  Jesus  and  Passover  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1984,  paper  $4.95)  vii 
and  116  pp.,  3  figs.  Bibliography.  LCN:  83-62142.  ISBN:  0-8091-2595-1. 

Saldarini,  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  theology  at  Boston  College  and  author  of 
Scholastic  Rabbinism  (1982),  aims  to  explain  Passover  as  the  symbolic  center  of  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  to  show  the  deep  relationship  between  the  two  traditions.  After  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion,  he  considers  the  origins  of  Passover,  Passover  during  Jesus’  lifetime,  the  Passover  Seder, 
Passover  in  the  Gospels,  Passover  in  other  NT  writings,  Passover  and  Easter,  and  the  Easter  vigil. 

L.  Schottroff  and  W.  Schottroff  (eds.),  Mitarbeiter  der  Schopfung.  Bibel  und  Arbeitswelt 
(Munich:  Kaiser,  1983,  paper  DM  36)  332  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-459-01515-2. 

The  twelve  articles  in  this  volume  appear  under  four  headings:  pleas  for  a  theology  of  work  (two 
items),  biblical  aspects  of  a  theology  of  work  (four),  social-ethical  implications  of  a  theology  of 
work  (three),  and  examples  of  solidaristic  praxis  (three).  The  studies  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field 
are  by  W.  Schottroff  on  work  and  social  conflict  in  postexilic  Judea,  and  L.  Schottroff  on 
oppressed  people  and  work  in  God’s  harvest  according  to  Mt. 

K.  A.  Strand  (ed.),  The  Sabbath  in  Scripture  and  History  (Washington,  DC:  Review  and  Herald 
Publishing  Assoc.,  1982,  $19.95)  391  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-3724.  ISBN:  0-8280-0037-9. 

The  sixteen  articles  in  this  volume  appear  under  three  headings:  Sabbath  and  Sunday  in  the  bib¬ 
lical  period  (six  items),  Sabbath  and  Sunday  in  Christian  church  history  (seven),  and  Sabbath 
theology  (three).  The  studies  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  S.  Kubo  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
intertestamental  period,  R.  Johnston  on  the  rabbinic  Sabbath,  W.  F.  Specht  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
NT  and  on  Sunday  in  the  NT,  and  S.  Bacchiocchi  on  the  rise  of  Sunday  observance  in  early  Chris- 
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tianity.  Among  the  topics  treated  in  the  eight  appendixes  are  the  planetary  week  in  the  Roman  West 
(by  S.  D.  Waterhouse),  “esteeming  one  day  as  better  than  another”  according  to  Rom  14:5-6 
(R.  Dederen),  the  “Sabbath  days”  in  Col  2:16-17  (K.  H.  Wood),  Heb  4:4-9  (R.  Graham),  and  the 
“Lord’s  day”  in  the  2nd  century  (K.  A.  Strand). 

A.  A.  Trites,  New  Testament  Witness  in  Today’s  World  (Valley  Forge,  PA:  Judson  Press,  1983, 
paper  $8.95)  143  pp.  LCN:  82-18026.  ISBN:  0-8 170-0988-4. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  “witness”  terminology  of  the  NT,  this  volume  examines  the  uses  that 
the  various  NT  writers  made  of  the  witness  theme  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Acts,  the  Pauline  epistles,  other  NT  writings,  and  Revelation.  Questions  for  reflection  and  discus¬ 
sion  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  final  chapter  considers  the  importance  of  Christian 
witness  in  the  modern  world.  Trites,  associate  professor  of  biblical  studies  at  Acadia  Divinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  is  also  the  author  of  The  New  Testament  Concept  of  Witness  (1977). 
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Y.  Amir,  Die  hellenistische  Gestalt  des  Judentums  hei  Philon  von  Alexandrien,  Forschungen  zum 
jiidisch-christlichen  Dialog  5  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1983,  paper  DM  34)  vii  and 
220  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0717-8. 

The  eleven  articles  (all  now  in  German)  in  this  collection  concern  Philo  and  the  Jewish  reality 
of  his  time,  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  according  to  Philo  (1980),  Philo  and  the  Bible  [§  19-336], 
Moses  as  author  of  the  Torah  according  to  Philo  (1980),  rabbinic  midrash  and  Philonic  allegory, 
Philo’s  transference  of  Greek  allegories  to  biblical  motifs,  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Philo’s 
writings,  Philo’s  discussions  about  fear  of  God  and  love  of  God  in  relation  to  Palestinian  midrash 
(1965),  irrational  thinking  in  rational  trappings  in  Philo’s  works  (1975),  the  religious  interpretation 
of  a  philosophical  concept  by  Philo  (1971),  and  Philo’s  transformation  of  the  eudaimon  into  the 
theophiles. 

T.  Aono,  Die  Entwicklung  des  paulinischen  Gerichtsgedankens  bei  den  Apostolischen  Vatern, 
Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  23:  Theologie  137  (Bern — Frankfurt/M. —  Las  Vegas: 
P.  Lang,  1979,  paper)  ix  and  445  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-04731-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  Schweizer  and  accepted  by  the 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1978,  this  study  investigates  the  extent  to  which 
Paul’s  understanding  of  judgment  was  carried  on,  changed,  or  disregarded  in  the  post-Pauline 
period.  After  explaining  Paul’s  teaching  on  judgment  (with  excursuses  on  1  Cor  15:24-28  and 
2  Cor  5:1-10),  it  explores  the  idea  of  judgment  and  related  topics  in  1  Clement,  2  Clement, 
Didache,  Barnabas,  Ignatius’  letters,  and  Polycarp’s  Letter  to  the  Philippians.  A  27-page  conclu¬ 
sion  synthesizes  the  individual  analyses  and  offers  suggestions  about  the  theological  relevance  of 
the  study  as  a  whole.  Aono  is  professor  of  NT  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Seinan-Gakuin  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Fukuoka,  Japan. 

J.  R.  Baskin,  Pharaoh’s  Counsellors.  Job,  Jethro,  and  Balaam  in  Rabbinic  and  Patristic  Tradition, 
Brown  Judaic  Studies  47  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $18)  viii  and  191  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-11535.  ISBN:  0-89130-637-4. 

Taking  her  starting  point  from  the  rabbinic  midrash  that  named  Job,  Jethro,  and  Balaam  as 
Pharaoh’s  advisers  on  how  to  deal  with  the  enslaved  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Baskin  compares  the  treat¬ 
ments  of  these  three  OT  Gentiles  in  Jewish  (rabbinic  and  other)  writings  and  patristic  exegesis: 
Job  the  righteous  Gentile,  Jethro  the  proselyte  to  Israel,  and  Balaam  the  prophet  of  the  nations. 
A  brief  conclusion  summarizes  the  thematic  issues  raised  by  the  study,  Jewish  and  Christian 
attitudes  toward  Gentiles,  and  rabbinic-patristic  contacts  in  late  antiquity.  The  book  had  its  origins 
in  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  accepted  in  1976  by  Yale  University. 

G.  W.  Bowersock,  Roman  Arabia  (Cambridge,  MA^- London:  Harvard  University  Press,  1983, 
$17.50)  xvi  and  224  pp.,  17  plates,  5  plans,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-23274. 
ISBN:  0-674-77755-7. 

The  Roman  province  of  Arabia  included  the  present  Negev,  southern  Syria,  all  of  Jordan,  and 
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northwest  Saudi  Arabia.  After  describing  the  region  of  Arabia,  this  history  of  Roman  Arabia 
presents  chapters  on  the  coming  of  the  Nabateans,  Pompey  and  his  successors,  the  early  principate, 
the  flowering  of  Nabatea,  the  new  province,  boundaries  and  defenses,  the  impact  of  Septimus 
Severus,  from  Philip  to  Zenobia,  and  the  king  of  all  the  Arabs.  The  four  appendixes  concern  the 
new  inscription  from  Baraqish,  Nabateans  and  Romans  in  the  Wadi  Sirhan,  the  governors  of 
Arabia,  and  ancient  maps  of  Roman  Arabia.  Bowersock  is  professor  of  ancient  history  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  NJ. 

R.  Brooks,  Support  for  the  Poor  in  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Agriculture:  Tractate  Peah,  Brown  Judaic 
Studies  43  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $21)  vii  and  211  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  83-8719.  ISBN:  0-89130-632-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Neusner  and  accepted  by  Brown 
University,  this  volume  aims  to  uncover  the  meaning  of  tractate  Pe’a  by  explaining  its  laws  as  they 
were  understood  ca.  A.D.  200.  After  a  24-page  introduction  (message,  structure,  context,  original 
meaning,  exegesis),  there  are  English  translations  and  commentaries  for  tractate  Pea  in  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta.  The  following  general  outline  is  adopted:  pea  (1: 1^4:9),  gleanings 
(4:10-5:6),  forgotten  sheaves  (5:7-7:2),  separated  grapes  and  defective  clusters  (7:3-8: 1),  poor 
man’s  tithe  (8:2-7),  and  concluding  definition  (8:8-9). 

R.  E.  Brown,  Recent  Discoveries  and  the  Biblical  World  (Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier, 
1983,  paper  $4.95;  Dublin:  Veritas  Publications)  101  pp.,  1 1  figs.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  83-81997.  ISBN:  0-89543-363-0  (Glazier),  0-86217-075-3  (Veritas). 

The  adapted  form  of  an  article  published  in  the  1982  edition  of  The  Great  Ideas  Today  (the 
annual  supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica ),  this  guide  to  how  archaeological  discoveries  have 
cast  light  on  the  biblical  world  deals  first  with  tablets  and  scrolls:  Ebla,  Ugarit,  Mari,  Nuzi,  Hittite 
archives,  Amarna  Egyptian  archives,  Palestinian  finds,  Elephantine,  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  Nag  Ham- 
madi,  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  dubious  finds.  Then  it  discusses  excavations  and  history:  Jericho, 
Hazor,  Megiddo,  Shechem,  Arad,  OT  dating,  discoveries  pertinent  to  the  NT  period,  Jerusalem, 
Nazareth  and  Capernaum,  and  Rome. 

Clemens  van  Rome,  Brief  aan  de  kerk  van  Korinte,  Kerkvaderteksten  met  commentaar  4 
(Bonheiden,  Belgium:  Abdij  Bethlehem,  1982,  paper)  116  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  27-page  introduction  to  1  Clement  treats  the  church  of  Rome,  Clement  as  bishop,  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter,  its  content  and  textual  tradition,  etc.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a 
new  translation  of  1  Clement  with  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  Both  commentary  and  translation 
were  prepared  by  the  Benedictines  of  Abdij  Bethlehem  in  Bonheiden,  Belgium. 

J.  Coppens,  La  releve  apocalyptique  du  messianisme  royal.  II:  Le  Fils  dhomme  vetero-  et  inter- 
testamentaire,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  61  (Leuven:  Peeters — 
Leuven  University  Press,  1983,  paper  1,000  Bel.  fr.)  xvii  and  269  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-6186-143-8. 

Prepared  for  publication  by  J.  Lust,  this  part  of  the  late  Professor  Coppens’s  history  of  messianic 
expectation  [see  NTA  26,  pp.  210-211]  first  considers  the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel  7.  Then  it  investi¬ 
gates  the  Son  of  Man  according  to  the  Enochic  Book  of  Parables  (7  Enoch  37-71).  The  third 
section  discusses  the  Son  of  Man  in  postbiblical  Jewish  traditions  apart  from  1  Enoch  37-71 
[§  26-322].  The  appendix  traces  the  history  of  the  debate  about  Israelite  messianism  with  reference 
to  B.  Pascal  (1946),  A.  Loisy  (1951),  and  P.  de  Broglie  (1953). 

A.  DIez  Macho  (ed.),  Biblia  Polyglotta  Matritensia.  Series  IV:  Targum  Palaestinense  in  Penta- 
teuchum.  Additur  Targum  Pseudojonatan  ejusque  hispanica  versio.  L.  5:  Deuteronomium  (Madrid: 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1980)  xvi  and  327  pp.  ISBN:  88-00-04855-5. 

The  preceding  volume  in  the  project  was  described  in  NTA  24,  p.  207.  After  an  eight-page 
introduction  by  Dfez  Macho,  this  volume  presents  in  parallel  columns  the  Aramaic  texts  of  the 
following  Targums  of  Deuteronomy:  Neofiti,  Fragmentary  Targum  (MSS  Paris  1 10,  Vatican  440, 
Sassoon  264),  fragments  from  the  Cairo  Geniza,  and  ps. -Jonathan.  T.  Martinez  Saiz’s  Spanish 
version  of  ps.-Jonathan  appears  beside  the  Aramaic  texts,  and  a  critical  apparatus  below  supplies 
textual  variants.  The  appendixes  list  quotations  from  the  Palestinian  Targums  in  various  sources 
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(by  R.  Grino)  and  the  lemmas  of  MS  Add.  27031 .  The  volume  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
L.  Diez  Merino,  E.  Martinez  Borobio  and  Martinez  Saiz. 

J.  G.  Gager,  The  Origins  of  Anti-Semitism.  Attitudes  Toward  Judaism  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Antiquity  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1983,  $24.95)  viii  and  312  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
82-24523.  ISBN:  0-19-503316-7. 

Gager,  professor  of  religion  at  Princeton  University  and  author  of  Moses  in  Greco-Roman 
Paganism  (1972)  and  Kingdom  and  Community  (1975),  argues  that  the  presumption  of  a  universal 
anti-Semitism  in  antiquity,  pagan  or  Christian,  has  been  made  possible  only  by  suppressing,  ignor¬ 
ing,  or  misinterpreting  the  mass  of  nonconforming  evidence.  After  reviewing  the  modern  debate 
about  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Judaism  from  J.  Isaac  to  R.  Ruether,  the  author  considers  the 
evidence  from  antiquity  under  three  major  headings:  Judaism  and  Judaizing  among  Gentiles 
(attractions  and  reactions);  Christianity,  Israel,  and  the  Torah;  and  the  case  of  Paul.  He  concludes 
that  all  the  surviving  testimony — including  the  most  vigorously  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Semitic 
examples — suggests  that  Judaism  provoked  among  Christians  and  pagans  alike  profound  internal 
divisions. 

R.  Gradwohl,  Was  ist  der  Talmud?  Einfiihrung  in  die  “Mundliche  Tradition”  Israels  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer,  1983,  paper  DM  9.80)  80  pp.,  8  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0731-5. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  fifteen  radio  talks  broadcast  in  Switzerland,  this  volume  aims 
to  introduce  the  world  of  the  Talmud  to  non-Jews  and  thus  contribute  to  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  historical  background  of  the  Talmud,  the  talmudic  method  of 
teaching,  the  basic  teachings,  Jesus  in  the  Talmud,  the  Talmud  in  the  state  of  Israel,  and  why  Chris¬ 
tians  should  know  something  about  the  Talmud.  Gradwohl  serves  as  chief  correspondent  in  Israel 
for  Israelitisches  Wochenblatt  fur  die  Schweiz- 

W.  S.  Green  (ed.),  Approaches  to  Ancient  Judaism.  Volume  IV:  Studies  in  Liturgy,  Exegesis,  and 
Talmudic  Narrative,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  27  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $17)  xx 
and  187  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-57656.  ISBN:  0-89130-673-0. 

The  seven  papers  in  this  volume  [see  NTA  23,  pp.  251-252;  25,  p.  214;  26,  p.  343]  are  by 
J.  J.  Petuchowski  on  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue  (history,  structure,  and  contents),  J.  Neusner  on 
translating  Leviticus  Rabbah,  L.  M.  Barth  on  reading  rabbinic  Bible  exegesis,  M.  S.  Jaffee  on  the 
“midrashic”  proem  (toward  the  description  of  rabbinic  exegesis),  A.  J.  Avery-Peck  on  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  Talmud’s  commentary  on  m.  Terumot  (from  theology  to  legal  code),  Jaffee  on  the  Mishnah  in 
talmudic  exegesis  with  reference  to  tractate  Ma'aserot  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  R. 
Goldenberg  on  history  and  ideology  in  talmudic  narrative. 

D.  Hellholm  (ed.),  Apocalypticism  in  the  Mediterranean  World  and  the  Near  East.  Proceedings 
of  the  International  Colloquium  on  Apocalypticism;  Uppsala,  August  12-17,  1979  (Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck,  1983,  DM  285)  xi  and  878  pp.,  plate,  folding  chart.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-16-144460-4. 

These  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  on  apocalypticism  appear  under  three  major  headings: 
the  phenomenon  of  apocalypticism  (fourteen  articles),  the  literary  genre  of  apocalypses  (thirteen), 
and  the  sociology  of  apocalypticism  and  the  Sitz  im  Leben  of  apocalypses  (six).  Hellholm  has  sup¬ 
plied  a  six-page  introduction,  and  K.  Rudolph  has  contributed  a  21-page  conclusion  and  evaluation. 
Among  the  studies  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  those  by  M.  Smith  on  the  history  of 
apokalypto  and  apokalypsis,  J.  C.  H.  Lebram  on  the  piety  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptists,  M. 
Philonenko  on  Qumran  apocalypticism,  M.  Simon  on  some  aspects  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline 
Oracles,  J.  G.  Griffiths  on  apocalyptic  in  the  Hellenistic  era,  E.  Schiissler  Fiorenza  on  the 
phenomenon  of  early  Christian  apocalyptic,  G.  MacRae  on  apocalyptic  eschatology  in  gnosticism, 

E.  R  Sanders  on  the  genre  of  Palestinian  Jewish  apocalypses,  W.  Harnisch  on  the  prophet  as  adver¬ 
sary  and  witness  of  revelation,  H.  Stegemann  on  the  significance  of  the  Qumran  discoveries  for 
research  on  apocalypticism,  J.  J.  Collins  on  the  genre  “apocalypse”  in  Hellenistic  Judaism,  U.  B. 
Muller  on  the  literary  and  form-critical  designation  of  the  book  of  Revelation  as  a  witness  to  early 
Christian  apocalypticism,  M.  Krause  on  the  literary  genres  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  apocalypses, 
G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg  on  social  aspects  of  Palestinian  Jewish  apocalypticism,  M.  Hengel  on  messi- 
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anic  hope  and  political  “radicalism”  in  the  “Jewish-Hellenistic  Diaspora,”  W.  A.  Meeks  on  social 
functions  of  apocalyptic  language  in  Pauline  Christianity,  L.  Schottroff  on  the  present  time  in  the 
apocalypticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  A.  Yarbro  Collins  on  persecution  and  vengeance  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  and  H.  G.  Kippenberg  on  various  forms  of  apocalypticism  (Jewish,  Christian, 
gnostic)  compared. 

C.  R.  Holladay,  Fragments  from  Hellenistic  Jewish  Authors.  Volume  I:  Historians,  SBL  Texts  and 
Translations  20,  Pseudepigrapha  Series  10  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $16.50)  xiii 
and  389  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  79-18090.  ISBN:  0-89130-349-9. 

After  a  fifty-page  general  introduction,  this  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  Greek  texts  (with 
critical  apparatus)  and  English  translations  of  fragmentary  works  attributed  to  Demetrius,  Eupole- 
mus,  ps.-Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Cleodemus  Malchus,  Aristeas,  ps.-Hecataeus,  Theophilus, 
Thallus,  and  Justus  of  Tiberias.  For  each  author  an  introduction,  bibliography,  and  notes  are 
provided.  Holladay,  professor  of  NT  at  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory  University,  in  Atlanta, 
GA,  is  author  of  Theios  Aner  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  (1977). 

A.  Hultgard,  Leschatologie  des  Testaments  des  Douze  Patriarches.  II:  Composition  de  I’ouvrage; 
textes  et  traductions,  Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Historia  Religionum  7  (Stockholm:  Almqvist 
&  Wiksell  International,  1982,  paper  116  S.  kr.)  319  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
91-554-1240-8.  ISSN:  0439-2132. 

The  first  volume  in  this  project  [NTA  23,  p.  252]  focused  on  the  eschatological  passages  in 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  as  a  microcosm  of  the  basic  problems  posed  by  the  work  as 
a  whole.  The  second  volume  begins  by  considering  the  Greek  text  and  other  ancient  versions  of 
Testaments  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  establishing  the  original  text.  Then  after  discussing  the 
literary  genre  of  “testament,”  it  investigates  the  composition  and  origin  of  Testaments  by  way  of 
parallel  material  and  sources,  forms  and  redactions,  original  language  and  translation  into  Greek, 
later  additions  and  alterations,  date  and  milieu,  and  Christian  redaction.  The  final  chapter  provides 
the  Greek  texts  (with  critical  apparatus)  and  French  translations  of  the  eschatological  passages  in 
Testaments.  Hultgard  argues  that  Testaments  originated  probably  before  63  B.C.  in  Galilean  leviti- 
cal  circles  related  to  but  not  identical  with  the  Essenes. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  26  ■  1983  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1983,  cloth  DM  98, 
paper  DM  88)  240  pp.,  33  plates,  19  figs.  ISBN:  3-402-08511-9  (cloth),  3-402-08510-0  (paper). 

Of  the  seven  articles  in  this  volume,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  world  are  by  K.  M.  C. 
Dunbabin  and  M.  W.  Dickie  on  the  iconography  of  phthonos/invidia  in  Greco-Roman  art 
[§  28-796],  and  U.  Maiburg  on  the  use  of  geographical  lists  in  antiquity  and  early  Christianity 
[§  28-724].  The  other  contributors  are  H.  Brakmann,  C.  Strube,  G.  N.  Brands,  J.  Engemann,  and 
S.  N.  C.  Lieu.  Six  book  reviews  and  two  reports  complete  the  volume. 

O.  Keel  and  M.  Kuchler,  Orte  und  Landschaften  der  Bibel.  Ein  Handbuch  und  Studienreise- 
fiihrer  zum  Heiligen  Land.  Band  2:  Der  Siiden  (Einsiedeln:  Benziger,  1982,  88  Sw.  fr.;  Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  xxii  and  997  pp.,  645  figs,  and  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-545-23042-2  (Benziger),  3-525-50167-6  (V&R). 

This  guidebook  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land  provides  geographical,  archaeological, 
historical,  exegetical,  and  theological  information  about  landscapes,  cities  and  villages,  important 
places,  mountains,  etc.  The  articles  are  arranged  not  alphabetically  but  according  to  the  routes 
customarily  traveled  by  pilgrims  today  under  the  following  general  headings:  the  coast  and  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Negev,  the  west  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  lower  Jordan  Valley,  the  Judean  hill 
country,  and  the  Shephelah.  Keel  is  professor  of  OT  on  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Fribourg;  Kuchler,  a  specialist  in  Judaism  and  the  NT,  is  a  research  assistant  at  the  biblical  insti¬ 
tute  at  Fribourg.  Two  more  volumes  are  planned  in  the  project. 

R.  Kieffer  and  L.  Rydbeck  (eds.),  Existence  pai'enne  au  debut  du  christianisme.  Presentation 
de  textes  grecs  et  romains,  Etudes  Annexes  de  la  Bible  de  Jerusalem  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper 
93  F)  170  pp.,  2  photographs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-02037-0. 

These  French  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  dating  from  around  the  time  of  Jesus  appear 
under  four  headings:  morals  and  daily  life  (twenty-two  items);  religion,  magic,  and  divinatory  arts 
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(ten);  education,  sciences,  and  arts  (nine);  and  the  emperors  and  political  life  (five).  Each  section 
opens  with  a  general  introduction,  and  each  selection  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  explanation.  Kieffer 
is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Lund,  and  Rydbeck  is  professor  of  classical  languages  in 
Vamamo  (Sweden). 

E. -M.  Laperrousaz,  Les  Esseniens  selon  leur  temoignage  direct ,  Religions  et  culture  (Paris; 
Desclee,  1982,  paper  46  F)  119  pp.,  fig.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-7189-0203-5. 

After  recalling  what  was  known  about  the  Essenes  before  the  Qumran  discoveries,  this  volume 
presents  chapters  on  Qumran  as  the  Essene  foundation  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  events  con¬ 
cerning  the  Qumran  community  in  particular,  the  organization  of  the  Qumran  community,  and  its 
rituals  and  doctrines.  Laperrousaz,  director  of  studies  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  in 
Paris,  is  also  the  author  of  Qoumrdn  (1976)  and  Les  Manuscrits  de  la  mer  Morte  (5th  ed.,  1978). 

N.  Lewis,  Life  in  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule  (New  York:  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1983,  $29.95)  x  and  240  pp.,  8  plates,  fig.,  map.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-19034.  ISBN:  0-19-814848-8. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Greek  papyri  and  ostraca  of  Roman  date  discovered  in  Egypt  in  recent  years, 
this  book  explains  what  life  was  like  for  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  between  30  B.C.  and  A.D.  285. 
After  describing  the  coming  of  the  Romans  to  Egypt,  it  discusses  classes  and  masses;  the  country 
towns;  the  peasant  villages;  the  works  and  days  of  gods  and  goblins;  the  production  of  food;  trades 
and  professions;  census,  taxes,  and  liturgies;  the  administration  of  justice;  and  Egyptian  attitudes 
toward  their  Roman  rulers.  An  appendix  on  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  and  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms  are  included.  Lewis  is  distinguished  professor  emeritus  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York. 

F.  Manns,  Le  symbole  eau-Esprit  dans  le  judaisme  ancien,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum, 
Analecta  19  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1983,  paper)  340  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Manns,  author  of  Essais  sur  le  Judeo-Christianisme  (1977)  and  Bibliographie  du  Judeo- 
Christianisme  (1979),  focuses  on  Jewish  and  early  Christian  texts  that  associate  water  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  traces  the  development  of  water-Spirit  symbolism  in  the  OT,  the  Qumran  scrolls, 
Palestinian  Jewish  writings,  Hellenistic  Jewish  writings,  rabbinic  literature,  and  the  NT.  An  appen¬ 
dix  treats  water-Spirit  symbolism  in  the  ma‘aseh  beresit  speculations  (see  Gen  1:2)  connected  with 
Ben  Zoma. 

M.  McNamara,  Intertestamental  Literature,  Old  Testament  Message  23  (Wilmington,  DE: 
Michael  Glazier,  1983,  paper  $8.95;  Dublin:  Gill  &  MacMillan)  319  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
83-81652.  ISBN:  0-89453-256-1  (Glazier),  7171-1187-3  (G&M). 

McNamara,  author  of  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  New  Testament  (1983),  provides  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Jewish  literature  composed  between  200  B.C.  and  A.D.  100  (as  well  as  some  rabbinic 
writings)  with  special  emphasis  on  how  religious  people  of  the  time  viewed  God,  the  world,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two.  After  surveying  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  religious  tradition  before 
200  B.C.  (with  an  excursus  on  midrash),  he  gives  English  translations  of  and  comments  on  key 
passages  in  various  kinds  of  intertestamental  writings:  apocalyptic  books,  testaments,  Qumran 
scrolls,  prayers,  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature,  and  the  literature  of  rabbinic  Judaism  and  Phari¬ 
saism.  The  final  chapter  discusses  the  situation  of  Jewish  belief  ca.  200  B.C.,  political  events  in 
Judea  during  the  intertestamental  period,  literary  creativity,  and  the  development  of  religious 
ideas.  A  six-page  chart  of  literary  compositions  is  included. 

K.  Muller,  Das  Judentum  in  der  religionsgeschichtlichen  Arbeit  am  Neuen  Testament.  Eine 
kritische  Riickschau  auf  die  Entwicklung  einer  Methodik  bis  zu  den  Qumranfunden,  Judentum  und 
Umwelt  6  (Frankfurt/M. —  Bern:  P.  Lang,  1983,  paper  58  Sw.  fr.)  227  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-8204-7574-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Maier  and  accepted  by  the  philo¬ 
sophical  faculty  at  the  University  of  Cologne  in  1982,  this  study  first  considers  how  history-of- 
religions  methods  came  to  be  used  in  NT  research:  the  beginnings  of  history-of-religions  research, 
the  history-of-religions  school,  and  R.  Bultmann’s  adaptation  of  the  approach  in  light  of  an  existen¬ 
tial  interpretation  of  early  Christian  traditions.  The  second  part  examines  the  use  of  Jewish  sources 
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and  the  image  of  Judaism  in  history-of-religions  research  on  the  NT  before  the  Qumran  dis¬ 
coveries:  the  treatment  and  evaluation  of  rabbinic  literature,  the  “Spatjudentum”  theory  and 
research  on  late  Judaism,  the  approach  to  apocalyptic  literature,  and  the  effects  of  “Sachkritik”  and 
the  New  Hermeneutic. 

J.  Neusner,  Major  Trends  in  Formative  Judaism.  Society  and  Symbol  in  Political  Crisis,  Brown 
Judaic  Studies  60  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $14.25)  vii  and  1 18  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
83-20176.  ISBN:  0-89130-668-4. 

After  an  essay  on  stable  symbols  in  a  shifting  society  (the  delusion  of  the  monolithic  Gentile 
in  late  4th-century  A.D.  Jewish  documents),  Neusner  discusses  five  topics  under  the  heading 
“society  and  symbol”:  the  city  as  useless  symbol  in  late  antique  Judaism,  Mishnah  and  messiah, 
the  mishnaic  conception  of  history  (“beyond  myth,  after  apocalypse”),  the  conception  of  history 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (“messiah  redivivus”),  and  Torah  and  Israel’s  national  salvation  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  A  “contemporary  afterword”  treats  the  study  of  Torah  with  reference  to  S.  C. 
Heilman’s  People  of  the  Book  (1983). 

J.  Neusner,  Midrash  in  Context.  Exegesis  in  Formative  Judaism.  The  Foundations  of  Judaism: 
Method,  Teleology,  Doctrine.  Part  One:  Method  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  cloth  $23.95)  xxi 
and  217  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-5705.  ISBN:  0-8006-0708-2. 

Neusner  investigates  why  people  within  the  circles  of  the  talmudic  rabbis  in  the  5th  and  6th  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  began  to  compile  exegeses  of  Scripture  and  make  books  of  them;  he  argues  that  making 
such  collections  defined  the  next  natural  step  in  the  process  precipitated  by  the  Mishnah  and  the 
exegesis  of  the  Mishnah.  The  five  chapters  in  this  book  deal  with  the  traits  of  the  Mishnah,  the 
relationship  of  the  Mishnah  to  Scripture  and  the  exegetical  challenge  posed  by  the  Mishnah  to  the 
rabbis  ca.  A.D.  200-400,  the  exegetical  choices  before  the  framers  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  the 
taxonomy  of  the  units  of  discourse  in  Genesis  Rabbah,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Also 
included  are  an  appendix  on  the  three  types  of  compilations  of  scriptural  exegeses,  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  midrash  assembled  by  L.  Haas. 

J.  Neusner  (ed.),  In  the  Margins  of  the  Yerushabni.  Glosses  on  the  English  Translation,  Brown 
Judaic  Studies  55  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $14)  v  and  153  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  83-20113.  ISBN:  0-89130-663-3. 

Each  of  the  ten  contributions  to  this  book  offers  comments  and  improvements  on  Neusner’s 
English  translation  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  [see  NTA  27,  p.  115].  The  authors  are  I. 
Mandelbaum  on  tractate  Sukka,  S.  S.  Miller  on  Besa  and  Ta'anit,  Y.  Elman  on  Hagiga  and  Moed 
Qatan,  B.  M.  Bokser  on  Ketubot  and  Sebuot,  D.  Goldenberg  on  Qiddusin  and  Sanhedrin,  and  M. 
Chernick  on  Baba  Mesi'a. 

L.  E.  Newman,  The  Sanctity  of  the  Sex’enth  Year:  A  Study  of  Mishnah  Tractate  Shebiit,  Brown 
Judaic  Studies  44  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $12)  vii  and  267  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  83-8683.  ISBN:  0-89130-630-7. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Neusner  and  accepted  by  Brown 
University,  this  volume  presents  an  English  translation  and  exegesis  of  tractate  Sebi‘it  in  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta.  The  following  general  outline  is  proposed  in  the  22-page  introduction: 
allowing  the  land  to  rest  during  the  seventh  year  (1:1-4:10),  rules  related  to  both  working  the  land 
and  using  its  produce  during  the  seventh  year  (5: 1-6:6),  restrictions  governing  the  use  of  produce 
that  grows  during  the  sabbatical  year  (7: 1-9:9),  and  the  cancellation  of  debts  by  the  sabbatical 
year  (10:1-9). 

C.  Osiek,  Rich  and  Poor  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  An  Exegetical-Social  Investigation,  Catholic 
Biblical  Quarterly  Monograph  Series  15  (Washington,  DC:  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  1983, 
paper  $6)  xi  and  184  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-7385.  ISBN:  0-915170-14-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  Koester  and  accepted  by  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  this  study  focuses  on  the  social  situation  of  Hernias’  community  at  Rome  in  the 
early  to  mid-2nd  century  A.D.,  and  on  his  use  of  a  literary  medium  to  work  out  a  meaningful 
theological  understanding  of  wealth  and  poverty.  After  discussing  rich  and  poor  in  the  biblical 
tradition,  Osiek  treats  all  references  to  rich  and  poor  in  Shepherd  of  Hermas  except  those  in 
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Similitude  2,  explores  the  teaching  of  Mandate  8: 10,  examines  the  parable  of  the  elm  and  the  vine 
in  Similitude  2,  and  looks  at  the  society  in  which  Hermas  and  his  fellow  Christians  were 
immersed.  She  concludes  that  Hermas’  problem  was  how  to  proclaim  a  theology  of  the  poor  in 
a  church  of  the  rich,  and  if  this  were  impossible,  what  alternatives  to  develop. 

A.  Paul,  Le  monde  des  Juifs  d  Iheure  de  Jesus.  Histoire  politique,  Petite  bibliotheque  des  sciences 
bibliques,  Nouveau  Testament  1  (Paris:  Desclee,  1981,  paper)  263  pp.,  4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
2-7189-0196-9. 

This  political  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  antiquity  first  discusses  their  situation  between  the 
4th  century  B.C.  and  the  2nd  century  A.D.  in  the  light  of  literary  and  other  sources.  Then  it  focuses 
on  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  (Egypt  and  Cyrene;  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Asia  Minor;  the  Greek  cities) 
and  in  their  native  land  (colonized  Judea,  the  Hasmonean  syndrome,  the  Greek  cities,  the  national¬ 
ist  resistance).  The  final  chapter  treats  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Paul 
is  preparing  a  literary  history  of  the  Jews  in  Jesus’  time  to  complement  this  book. 

M.  Pesce  (ed.),  Isaia,  il  diletto  e  la  chiesa.  Visione  ed  esegesi  profetica  cristiano-primitiva 
nell’ Ascensione  di  Isaia,  Testi  e  ricerche  di  Scienze  religiose  20  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1983,  paper 
20,000  L)  320  pp.  Indexed. 

These  nine  papers  on  various  aspects  of  Ascension  of  Isaiah  were  prepared  for  a  1981  conference 
in  Rome.  They  were  written  by  M.  Pesce  on  presuppositions  for  using  the  work  as  a  historical 
source,  L.  Perrone  on  editing  the  Ethiopic  text,  I.  P.  Culianu  on  Isaiah’s  vision  and  the  “heavenly 
journey”  motif,  G.  Gnoli  on  parallels  in  the  Iranian  tradition,  P.  C.  Bori  on  the  prophetic  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  work,  U.  Bianchi  on  its  soteriological  themes  of  descensus  and  ascensus,  M.  Simonetti 
on  its  Christology,  E.  Norelli  on  its  pneumatology,  and  A.  Acerbi  on  4th-  and  5th-century  evidence 
about  it.  Transcripts  of  the  discussions  prompted  by  the  papers  are  included. 

T.  Rajak,  Josephus.  The  Historian  and  His  Society  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1984,  $24.95)  x  and 
245  pp.,  map.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-16538.  ISBN:  6-8006-0717-1. 

Rajak,  lecturer  in  classics  at  the  University  of  Reading  (UK),  presents  a  reinterpretation  of 
Josephus’  history  and  of  the  war  that  he  described.  After  a  ten-page  introduction,  she  discusses 
Josephus’  family  and  his  education  and  formation,  the  Greek  language  in  Josephus’  Jerusalem,  his 
account  of  the  breakdown  of  consensus,  his  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Revolt,  the  structure  of 
the  revolt,  Josephus  and  the  civil  war  in  Galilee,  Josephus  as  an  Aramaic  writer,  and  Flavian 
patronage  and  Jewish  patriotism.  Also  included  are  an  epilogue  on  the  later  Josephus,  and  appen¬ 
dixes  on  Josephus’  native  language,  the  “assistant  theory”  of  composition,  and  the  dating  of 
Antiquities  and  Life. 

J.  Ries,  with  Y.  Janssens  and  J.-M.  Sevrin  (eds.),  Gnosticisme  et  monde  hellenistique.  Actes 
du  Colloque  de  Louvain-la-N euve  ( 11-14  Mars  1980),  Publications  de  l'lnstitut  Orientaliste  de 
Louvain  27,  Universite  Catholique  de  Louvain  (Leuven:  Peeters,  1982,  paper  2,500  Bel.  fr.)  xxv 
and  501  pp.,  plate,  15  figs.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8017-0176-9. 

Thirty-four  papers  prepared  for  the  1980  conference  on  gnosticism  and  the  Hellenistic  world 
held  at  Louvain-la-Neuve  appear  under  five  general  headings:  gnosticism  and  Egyptian  religious 
thought  (F.  Daumas,  A.  Theodorides,  E.  Junod,  M.  Malaise,  P.  A.  Carozzi,  E.  D'Amicone); 
gnosticism  and  dualism  (J.  Duchesne-Guillemin,  H.  Limet,  J.  D.  Kaestli,  I.  P.  Culianu,  J.  Ries, 
C.  Giuffre  Scibona,  R.  Kiihner,  S.  Giversen);  gnosticism  and  Christian  origins  (U.  Bianchi,  M. 
van  Esbroeck,  G.  Filoramo,  J.  Helderman,  J.-M.  Van  Cangh,  C.  Aloe  Spada,  D.  D.  Bundy);  gnosis 
and  monasticism  (A.  Guillaumont,  C.  Fontinoy,  J.  Magne,  L.  Leloir,  P.-M.  Bogaert);  and  Nag 
Hammadi  (Y.  Janssens,  B.  Bare,  C.  Gianotto,  J.-D.  Dubois,  G.  Sfameni  Gasparro,  M.  V.  Cerutti, 
G.  Mantovani,  J.-M.  Sevrin).  Also  included  are  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion  by  A.-L. 
Descamps,  as  well  as  Ries’s  report  on  the  conference  and  his  summary  of  the  discussions. 

K.  Rudolph,  Gnosis.  The  Nature  and  History  of  Gnosticism,  trans.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  P.  W. 
Coxon,  and  K.  H.  Kuhn  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983,  $24.95;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside)  xii  and  411  pp.,  folding  map.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-47437. 
ISBN:  0-06-067017-7. 

The  English  version  of  the  second,  revised  and  expanded  edition  (1980)  of  Die  Gnosis:  Wesen 
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und  Geschichte  einer  spatantiken  Religion  [NTA  22,  p.  356],  this  introduction  to  gnosticism  in 
antiquity  is  divided  into  three  major  parts:  the  sources,  nature  and  structure,  and  history.  The 
epilogue  gives  a  historical  survey  of  the  changes  and  consequences  of  gnosis. 


F.  Sear,  Roman  Architecture  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983,  cloth  $29.95,  paper 
$14.95)  288  pp.,  183  illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-48715.  ISBN:  0-8014-1591-8 
(cloth),  0-8014-9245-9  (paper). 

Sear,  senior  lecturer  in  classics  at  the  University  of  Adelaide  and  director  of  the  Australian 
archaeological  team  working  at  Pompeii,  traces  the  evolution  of  Roman  architecture  from  the  late 
Republic  to  A.D.  330,  when  Constantine  moved  the  empire’s  capital  to  Constantinople.  The  twelve 
chapters  concern  republican  Rome,  Roman  building  types,  the  age  of  Augustus,  Roman  architects 
and  their  building  techniques  and  materials,  the  Julio-Claudians,  the  Roman  towns  of  Pompeii  and 
Ostia,  the  Flavians,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  North  Africa,  the  European  provinces,  the  Eastern 
provinces,  and  the  late  empire. 


G.  Sfameni  Gasparro,  Gnostica  et  hermetica.  Saggi  sullo  gnosticismo  e  sulTermetismo,  Nuovi 
Saggi  82  (Rome:  Edizioni  dell’Ateneo,  1982,  paper  25,000  L)  386  pp. 

The  eight  articles  in  this  volume  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  Gospel  of  Philip,  the  figure  of 
Sophia  in  Gospel  of  Philip  [§  22-665],  encratite  aspects  of  Gospel  of  Philip,  the  invocation  from 
below  in  gnostic  and  related  writings,  the  history  of  the  influence  of  gnosticism,  the  Bogomil  myth 
of  the  two  sons  of  God,  Hermetism  according  to  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  Hermetic  gnosis 
as  initiation  and  mystery.  The  appendix  discusses  the  cosmogonic  myths  of  the  Yezidi.  Sfameni 
Gasparro  is  professor  of  the  history  of  religions  at  the  University  of  Messina. 


G.  Strecker  (ed.),  Das  Land  Israel  in  biblischer  Zeit.  Jerusalem-Symposium  1981  der  Hebra- 
ischen  Universitat  und  der  Georg-August-Universitdt,  Gottinger  Theologische  Arbeiten  25 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  paper  DM  39.80)  viii  and  223  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-87378-6. 

Of  the  fourteen  papers  presented  in  this  volume,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by 

H.  Stegemann  on  “the  land”  in  Temple  Scroll  and  other  Qumran  texts,  B.  Schaller  on  Philo  of 
Alexandria  and  the  “holy  land,”  G.  Strecker  on  the  land  of  Israel  in  the  early  Christian  period, 
and  S.  Safrai  on  the  land  of  Israel  in  tannaitic  halakah.  The  other  contributors  are  R.  J.  Z. 
Werblowsky,  A.  Malamat,  W.  Zimmerli,  L.  Perlitt,  M.  Weinfeld,  Z.  Kallai,  R.  Smend,  S.  Japhet, 
R.  Hanhart,  and  M.  Haran. 

B.  E.  Thiering,  The  Qumran  Origins  of  the  Christian  Church,  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Studies  in  Theology  and  Religion  (Sydney:  Theological  Explorations,  1983,  cloth  $21.50  Aust., 
paper  $14.50)  iv  and  314  pp.,  12  plates,  10  figs.,  4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  085821-308-7. 

Thiering,  author  of  Redating  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  (1979)  and  The  Gospels  and  Qumran 
(1981),  adds  to  her  argument  that  the  Christian  church  originated  in  the  Qumran  community,  and 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and  Jesus  was  his  rival.  The  eight  chapters 
in  this  book  treat  the  Essenes  as  the  vineyard,  other  ascetic  orders  as  the  fig  tree,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Jews,  “the  seed  fell  by  the  way”  (the  Essene  revision),  “the  seed  fell  on  stony  ground”  (the 
Zealot  schism),  “the  seed  fell  among  thorns”  (John  the  Baptist),  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 


P.  W.  van  der  Horst  and  T.  Baarda,  Spreuken  van  Pseudo-Phocylides.  Spreuken  van  Pseudo- 
Menander.  Vertaald,  ingeleid  en  toegelicht,  De  Pseudepigrafen  3  (Kampen:  Kok,  1982,  paper 
13.50  gld.)  90  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-242-2671-6. 

After  a  three-page  general  introduction,  this  volume  presents  van  der  Horst’s  introduction  to, 
Dutch  translation  of,  and  notes  on  Sayings  of  ps.-Phocylides.  His  major  English  study  on  this  work 
appeared  in  1978  as  The  Sentences  of  Pseudo-Phocylides.  The  second  part  contains  Baarda’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Sayings  of  ps. -Menander:  introduction,  Dutch  translation,  outline,  and  notes.  The  index 
of  subjects  covers  both  works. 
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F.  Van  Menxel,  Elpis.  Espoir.  Esperance.  Etudes  semantiques  et  theologiques  du  vocabulaire  de 
Tesperance  dans  VHellenisme  et  le  Judaisme  avant  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Publications  Universi- 
taires  Europeennes,  Serie  23:  Theologie  213  (Frankfurt/M. —  Bern:  P.  Lang,  1983,  paper 
88  Sw.  fr.)  xiii  and  607  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-8204-7732-2. 

Written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  K.  Kertelge  and  accepted  by  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1982,  this  investigation  of  the  Greek  words  elpis  and  elpizein 
(and  their  Hebrew  equivalents)  contains  four  chapters:  elpis  in  the  Greek  pagan  world,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  hope  in  the  OT,  elpis  in  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  world,  and  the  vocabulary  of  hope  in 
Palestinian  Jewish  writings  of  the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  B.C.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
historical  and  literary  context  of  each  occurrence  and  to  the  theological  perspective  underlying  it. 
This  study  was  undertaken  as  preparation  for  an  examination  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  elpis. 

J.  S.  Wellington,  Dictionary  of  Bibliographic  Abbreviations  Found  in  the  Scholarship  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Studies  and  Related  Disciplines  (Westport,  CT— London:  Greenwood  Press,  1983,  $45)  xv  and 
393  pp.  LCN:  82-21068.  ISBN:  0-313-23523-6. 

This  dictionary  brings  together  in  one  publication  the  abbreviations  of  journals,  series,  and 
standard  works  that  classicists  most  frequently  find  in  the  scholarship  of  their  discipline.  The  first 
part  is  a  list  of  abbreviations  (e.g.  NTA)  followed  by  an  alphanumeric  code  (N43),  and  the  second 
part  supplies  the  bibliographic  data  for  each  item  to  which  the  user  has  been  directed  by  a  code. 
Wellington  is  head  of  the  Burnam  Classical  Library  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

R.  L.  Wilken,  The  Christians  as  the  Romans  Saw  Them  (New  Haven,  CT— London:  Yale 
University  Press,  1984,  $17.95)  xix  and  214  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-12472.  ISBN: 
0-300-03066-5. 

This  portrayal  of  pagan  criticisms  of  Christianity  from  the  early  2nd  century  A.D.  to  the  late 
4th  century  is  based  on  what  the  pagan  observers  said,  and  places  their  views  within  the  context 
of  their  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  world.  It  focuses  on  five  major  figures:  Pliny  as  a  Roman 
gentleman,  Galen  as  a  curious  philosopher,  Celsus  as  a  conservative  intellectual,  Porphyry  as  the 
most  learned  critic  of  all,  and  Julian  the  Apostate  and  his  attitudes  toward  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Also  included  are  chapters  on  the  role  of  religious  associations  in  the  Roman  world 
(“Christianity  as  a  burial  society”)  and  on  the  pagan  designation  of  Christianity  as  a  superstitio. 
Wilken  is  professor  of  the  history  of  Christianity  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  Indiana. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

B.  W.  Anderson,  Out  of  the  Depths.  Die  Psalms  Speak  for  Us  Today  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1983,  paper  $1 1 .95)  254  pp.,  2  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  83-19801.  ISBN: 
0-664-24504-8. 

D.  Bertetto  (ed.).  La  Madonna  nella  vita  pastorale,  Accademia  Mariana  Salesiana  17  (Rome: 
LAS,  1982,  paper  8,000  L)  206  pp.  ISBN:  88-213-0060-9. 

K.  Bockmuhl  (ed.),  Verkundigung  und  soziale  Verantwortung.  Eine  evangelische  Verpflichtung, 
Theologie  und  Dienst  33  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1983,  paper  DM  8.80)  70  pp.  ISBN: 
3-7655-9033-9. 

J.  Bouman,  Der  Glaube  an  den  einen  Gott  im  Christentum  und  im  Islam,  Theologie  und  Dienst 
35  (Giessen— Basel:  Brunnen,  1983,  paper  DM  5.80)  40  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-9035-5. 

E.  A.  Clark,  Women  in  the  Early  Church,  Message  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  13  (Wilmington, 
DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1983,  cloth  $12.95,  paper  $8.95)  260  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-084410. 
ISBN:  0-89453-353-3  (cloth),  0-89453-332-0  (paper). 

H.  de  Lubac,  Paradoxes  suivi  de  Nouveaux  paradoxes  [1959]  (Paris:  Seuil,  1983,  paper  69  F) 
191  pp.  ISBN:  2-02-003049-7. 

A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Conflict  of  the  Ages  [1933],  rev.  and  ed.  D.  A.  Rausch  (Neptune,  NJ: 
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